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the-experiment as above stated I think I 
have ampie proof that it will not stand 
this -climate. 

“>a Ogon grew well the first year. In 
th. 487 it looked kind of yellow—I believe 
it is ¢alied the’ yellow Ogon. I dug about 
| the roots and found that a borer had al- 
most girdled it. From the effects of the 
borer it has net mafe+the growth it might 
have done had it net been thus affected. 
It has not borne a crop yet. “%~ 
. The Botan has attained a height of four- 

teen feet, with a cireumference at the 
ground of twelve inches. It bore its first 
crop last summer, 1896. . I see some cata- 
logues éall the Botan Abundance. I fail 
to see why it was named that, if I may 
judge by its first crop, though it bore per- 
haps all it ought to have borne. It cer- 
tainly has beautiful fruit. Some of the 
plums were six inches around, or larger 
than a Plymouth Rock hen egg. Three 
of them were all I could get in a fruit can. 
As to taste, as the boy said, they almost 
melted in my mouth. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Baby’s Kisses, 











Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
ANGELIN SMALL. 


Kisses for sale! 


isses for sale! 
00 daintiest;, rosiest lps, 


Fresh from the St, 
Like rosebuds red in a lily s heart, 
Or thrown from soft pink finger-tirs, : 
Like the pearl in the walls of ocean shells; 
A premium rare of a woguish smile, sis 
With a witching glimpse of wee, white — 
Dimples flashed out from their hiding the 
while, 
And a warm, 
arms. 
Will no one buy my sweet kisses to-day? 
Kisses for sale! Will no one buy? 
Why, then, I must give them away! 


loving clasp from small, soft 
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Rice as Food. 








Rice is extremely light and easy ef di- 
gestion, and is free from all acidity. The 
only precaution at all necessary In the use 
of rice is to have it thoroughly boiled, 
and it should, of course, be drained and 
dried on the stove just before being served, 
so that each grain is separate. Rice is a 
very useful food for’ elderly people and: for 
children. As a medicine it may be em- 
ployed with great advantage as an astrin- 
gent, either as a drink or ground rice pud- 
ding. As an anti-acid for heartburn or 
acidity, a litthe whole rice chewed ccca- 
sionally will often afford more relief than 
soda or magnesia. 


Curious Facts: 





—The smallest mouse will cause the big- 
gest elephant to quake with fear. 

—Lions born in captivity are moré 
dangerous and harder to train than 
captured ones. 

—With a single blow of his insignificant 
tail an elephant can knock out the strong- 
est man. 

—The average walking pace of a healthy 
man or woman is said to be seventy-five 
steps a minute. 

—Microscopists say that the strongest. 
microscopes do not, probably, reveal. thes 
lowest stages of animal life. = 

—On the eastern coast of Ireland it rakis 
on an average of 208 days in the year,_in 
England about 150 days, at Kazan ,about 
ninety days and in Siberia only sixty days. 

—Careful experiment ‘has shown that 
through a certain depth of water, where 
only fifty per cent. of the red rays passed 
through, there were sixty per cent. of 
orange, bn. eighty, green ninety and 
indigo ninety-five. 

—Sunlight does not penetrate deeper 
than 600 feet. Very sensitive photo- 
graphic plates exposed for ten minutes at 
four hundred fathoms deep showed no 
development of light. 





For Mothers to Read. 





Mothers are cautioned by a physician 
who has had much experience with chil- 
dren’s hospitals not to permit the children 
who carry a load of schoolbooks back and 
forth from home and school each day to 
carry the load always in the same hand or 
over the same shoulder, as many in- 
stances have been known where the_habit 
lengthened the arm Or enlarged the Sand 
disproportionately, or caused the @hilé to 
carry one shoulder higher than the other. 
If the books are carried first in the right 
and then in the left hand every second 
day, or the bag of books suspended from 
the shoulder changed about as frequently, 
the danger will be met and overcome, be- 
sides which the weaker hand will be 
strengthened. 4 





Subsoil Plowing. 





Bulletin No. 43 of the Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Lincoln, Neb. . . 





White Bread as a Cause of Social 
Degeneration. 
ay ; 


The question of water supply for crops 
has been met and successfuly dealt with, 
both in the casg¢ of a ‘surplus and in many 





. 

-A seaeen—orSo_avestherc.visited...this- 
couniry’ a stabwart Englishman, Mr. Hers 
bert W. Hart, who was interviéwed by a 
representative of the New York Herald. 
Mr. Hart has been for many years an 
earnest advocate of diet reform, making 
investigations especially into the bread 
question. 

“There is,” he says, “no question of so- 
cia! economics as important as that of 
bread reform,” and, he adds, “that applies 
particularly to America.” 

In showing the important relation of 
food reform to the health and well-being 
of all civilized communities, he quotes 
from Brillat-Savarin, who said, “The des- 
tiny of nations depends on the manner in 
which they feed themselves.” 

He made the startling announcement 
that “the scourge of all civilized countries 
is white bread,” and went on: 

“IT will go so far as to predict that wn- 
less there is a revolution in the bread- 
eating custom of this country the physical 
and mental condition of the people will 
fet worse, and the children that are 
brought into the world will be inferior in 
type, weight and physique, by reason of 
the deficiency of lime and silex in the food, 
Which are absolutely essential to the 
normal growth of the bones, skulls and 
teeth of the rising generation. 

If people are to be rendered healthy, 
first of all they must eat bread made from 
the whole grain of wheat, the same as 
eaten by the Apostles, and which chiefly 
sustained them in their arduous work— 
the only kind that was capable of sus- 
taining their bodies and brains in their 
task of impressing the multitudes of the 
truthfulness of their righteous cause. 

“Bread made from the whole wheat was 
the kind of bread eaten by the ancient 
Romans, Greeks, Gauls and _ Britons. 
Without this kind of bread the greatest 
men that have lived before or since the 
Christian era could not have accomplished 
what they did. The proper kind of bread 
should contain all the properties of the 
Wheat, including lime, iron and silex, sb- 
solutely necessary to make pure, healthy 
bleod, and for want of which the American 
People employ thousands of dentists to 
Supply imperfect teeth, which would grow 
to perfection if nature were not handi- 
capped by the ignorance of the- natural 
laws of dietetics. 

“The great poet Shakespeare ate the 
whole meal bread, for it is put on “record 
by himself that he used to take the wheat 
grain to Lucy’s mill to be ground for 
‘amily use, and it would be well for the 
Civilized communities of the world that all 
families discard at once and forever the 
Sophisticated and adulterated white, 
Spongy starch, so-called bread of the pres- 
ent generation, and partake of only that 
kind on which the great nations of the 
World chiefly relied for their strength, and 
Which produced the greatest architects. 
Poets, artists, and generally the strongest 
and most handsome men and the most 
beautiful and accomplished women,”— 

he Phrenological Journal. 


sted. “By drainage on ohe hand and irri- 
gation on the other, it has been possible 
where the natural conditions were favor- 
able to withdraw from or apply water to 
the soil according to the needs of the case. 
Unfortunately, however, irrigation is not 
always practicable. Most of the land in 
Nebraska would be berefited by a larger 
application of water to the soil than is 
offered it by nature, although a compara- 
tively small area of the state does not re- 
ceive an annual rainfall large enough to 
raise a crop. As the surface water supply 
is very limited, and as that is at present 
the only supply practicable for irrigation, 
it is very apparent that we must properly 
conserve the water obtained by precipita- 
tion. 

The ordinary methods of soil prepara- 
tion and cultivation have, during the past 
two years, proved inadequate to bring the 
soil into a condition capable of retaining, 
through a prolonged dry spell, the moisture 
it received by precipitation. Experiments 
have shown that subsoil plowing, especial- 
ly if done in the fall, and a thorough cul- 
tivation of the land during the growing 
season will do much towards conserving 
the soil moisture, thus enabling the crops 
grown thereon to withstand a drought 
much better than those grown on land 
treated in the ordinary way. 

The good results of subsoiling on the Ex- 
periment Station farm have been very 
marked. No experiment was planned for 
testing the effect of subsoil plowing, but 
on land that had previously been subsoiled 
for sugar beets and this year planted to 
corn, the effect of subsoiling was so strong- 
ly marked as to attract the attention of 
all who saw it. The subsoiled and surface 
plowed portions of land on which the corn 
is growing are in the same field on the 
east side of the farm. It is upland soil, 
with a gradual slope towards the east. In 
composition it is a fine loam with consid- 
erable organie matter. In the fall of 1891 
a portion of this field was subsoil plowed 
for sugar beets, and this crop was raised 
the following year. It was not again sub- 
soiled but plowed in the same manner as 
was the remainder of the field. It is a 
very noteworthy fact that the position of 
this subsoiled land can now be determined 
almost to a row by the superiority of the 
corn growing on it. The stalks on the 
land not subsoiled are small, badly dried 
up and have not made any grain, while 
those on the subsoiled land are of good 
size, having a fresh, green appearance, and 
will give a fair yield of grain. This, it 
must be remembered, is the effect in 1895 
of subsoil plowing in the fall of 1891. 

Such results are encouraging in the ex- 
treme. They show that with very little 
extra expense crops can be rdised with 
much less rainfall than is generally sup- 
posed. The subsoil plowing can be done 
with three horses, and does not require 
much more time than surface plowing. The 
subsoiler should follow in the furrow of 
the surface plow. The operation doubles 
the expense of plowing, but, as has been 
shown, its beneficial effects continue for 
several years. Probably, once jn three year 
would be often enough to subsoil, but that 
has not yet been determined definitely, 

In all cases in which subsoiling has been 
done in the fall that have been reported 
to this station, the results have been high- 
ly satisfactory. If the effect) has not al- 
ways been apparent the first Season after 
subsoiling, it at least. makes itself felt in 
the course of two or three yeirs. The rea- 
son for this is that if very little rain falls 
after the subsoiling and before the crop 
or crops on the Jand are grow4, as has been 
the case in the last three yegrs, the small 
amount of moisture that is teceived sinks 
more readily than otherwisd into the soil 
and, though retained there, is not easily 
given up to the plant roots until the de- 
mands of the soil itself are fatisfied, After 
the practice has once been/ started, how- 
ever, the excess of wafer beyond the de 





Experience with Japan Plums, 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: In the 
Spring of 1893 I received by mail four 
“pan plum trees, one each of Botan, 

gon, Burbank and Kelsey. They all 
ee The Kelsey made the’ largest 
aie th during the first summer. It kept 
oe ms on growing until the frost killed the 
te The wood failed to ripen, and the 
the : was it froze down to the snow line 
it ba ng winter. The next spring I cut 
br ck below the frozen wood. The fol- 
ing summer it made a growth of per- 
ed ~~ feet, but the next winter it was 
the 2 Killed down to the snow line, and 
it ove spring I pulled it up and threw 
tap the fence, I had read some-vhere 

P @ Kelsey was as hardy as the other 

Pan plums, and I had also read that it. 








eases. where, 4. deficiengy of jnoisture ex~ | 


The Ring of The Anvil. 





An experienced blacksmith is very 
cranky about the sort of anvil he uses. 
The wrought-iron anyil gives. a ringing 
sound under the stroke of the hammer, 
and this, by tradition, is thought to indi- 
cate the right quality. An old anvil some- 
times brings a high price in the market 
on account of ‘its.ring. A majority of 
the best anvils are made by one firm in 
‘Brookiyn, N. Y. There are many new 
ideas in anvils, but after trying them the 
good smith goes back to the hand-made 
wrought-iron anvil, and is satisfied to use 
it as long as he swings a pammer.—New 
York Ledger, : ' 









What S. D. Willard Says: 
oy OA 

5 1 4is grown. in the commerdal 

4 mind its place there by reason 
of Our fondness. of that which pleases the 
palate. .Let us discriminate wisely be- 
tween that iehis grown in a moderate 
way for home consumption and that which 
is grown more abundantly for. market. 
This question, when. properly considered, 
is often the question between profit and 
loss and may be fairly illustrated in a 
moment by referring to the difference as 
found in the currant. Epoint of quality, 
the poorest currant.that ave ever grown 
is the variety known as ®¥ince Albert. It 
is hard meated, acid beyond power to de- 
scribe, and totally unfit for table use, 
while it ripens late, long after the cherry 
has: passed from the market; is especially 
fitted for long distance shipment, and by 
reason of producing more jelly from a 
pound of fruit, of a brighter and more at- 
tractive color than any other currant, is 
sought for and always in demand by the 
preserving houses at satisfactory prices. 
A careful computation through a series of 
years‘ indicates that $100 to $125 per acre 
may be depended upon as net returns for 
the crop. 

My own experience "has taught me that 
this rule may be safely applied to many, 
if not all crops that we grow. | Let us not 
forget this principle when inquiring, 
“What shall we grow ?” — 

To my mind one of the most promising 
red raspberries of recent introduction for 
the market-man i8*the Loudon, because of 
its productiveness, attractive color, hard 
‘meaty character and apparent good quali- 
ties for shipping. It seems to me that it 
will become 4 favorite for the commercial 
crower, while others not as well fitted for 
this purpese might be preferred for family 


use, ‘ 
First, then,» allow me to sey, that I think 
the danger of over-production of ffuit of 


pour’ rer} CTT ae, Bs rs 
do their work carefully and on intelligent 
lines than on any other soil products. 
“What shall we plant ?” says the apple- 
man who, in a season specially favorable 
for the production of this. valuable fruit, 
finds. prices so low that they scarcely pay 
the expense of picking and nacking—as i 
the ease this year in the, Empire State. 
Well, I would plant apples, but varieties 
that others have not planted, observing 
partienlarly ‘hardiness, adaptability to 
cliamate, productiveness and fitness for the 
market to which they are to he sent. 
Mankind are quite noted for following each 
other closely and herein is the mistake of 
the masses, and the few that keen out of 
the popular crowd and act on their better 
indgment are anite ant to hold the winning 
hand.—Ohio Horticultural Report. 





Expressions of Birds and Beasts 
Observed by Hunters. 





When a hunter tells how he got a close 
shot at a head of game, a partridge or a 
buck, a hen-hawk or a woodchuck, his de- 
scription of what he ‘saw never fails to in- 
clude the expression of the eyes. It is the 
eyes of an animal more than any other 
feature that one remembers. 

A day or so after the deer season 
opened, an Adirondack boy took his Win- 
chester and went deer hunting in one of 
the clearings long ago abandoned, which 
are to be seen all around the woods. It 
was early in the morning when he got 
to the clearing, so early that he could 
searcely distinguish a poplar from a bal- 
sam tree. He sat down beside a clump of 
slders at the place where deer sometimes 
come down upon the beech ‘ridge above 
the clearing to the creek below for a drink. 
The boy was fortunate. A deer, a small 
doe, came down and stopped ten rods 
away, just as the sunlight touched the 
ridge top. It was plain seeing then. The 
deer was looking right at the boy as his 
rifle came up slowly. The eyes showed 
even at that distance a marked curiosity. 
The gun was fired. For a brief space 
the boy saw the deer’s eyes, then she 
turned and plunged heavily away. The 
hoy will not soon forget that last glance. 
Mortal pain and fear showed in the eyes— 
such as one can see plainly in a wounded 
deer’s eyes as it swims in a lake near 
a boat or watcher’s island. The boy 
feund the deer later. She had been shot 
through the lungs, had run a short dis- 
turnce, then laid herself down and curled 
herself up like a dog going to sleep. 
Squirrels’ eyes, being small and snap- 
ping. have an odd appearance, which 
vw oodsmen call playfulness. The woodsmen 
call a weasel’s or mink’s eyes “mighty 
ugly.” though they are small and black. 
Of the weasel family the skunk’s eyes are 
less vicious. The partridge has a sort of 
puzzled look in its eyes when it has been 
seared up into a tree by a dog, as if won- 
dering how it came to fly away from 
beast like that so precipitately. 

Those who have seen wolves’ eyes speak 
of them as little and crafty. The fox looks 
out of the corners of its eyes* without 
trrning its head as he trots past some one 
he has’ met unexpectedly. It has heen 
asserted that a snake’s eyes have » hyp- 
notic influence over its prey. Certain it is 
that the eyes play a very important part in 
the unexplained phenomena of charming 
birds and beasts. One of the curious ex- 
periences which few, if any, of the hunt- 
ers have escaped is the feeling that some- 
thing, they do not know what, is looking 
at them. As the hunter walks along this 
feeling comes over him. . He casts his 
glarce about, getting decidedly nervous 
to think of what may be after him—a pan- 
ther, a she-bear perhaps. Sometimes the 
beast whose gaze seems thus to be felt 
has been seen. ‘There are a do au- 
thentic tales wheré panthers have so fol- 


‘various kinds is less likely _ to... be, .ex=| 
perience d 





- Sun 


“oe 

tell how deer have started off on the jump, 
though the beasts could have neither 
heard nor seen nor smelt the men. They, 
too, seemed to feel they were followed.— 


Pear Blight. 


The é. # 
followin 


© 
tar@ of agriculture gives the 

suggestions relative ‘to pear 
blight: Pear blight is caused by a very 
minute mierebe, which enters the tree at 
the blossom claster or at the tip of the 
tender growing shoot. It may destroy 
only the blossom e¢luster or a few jnches 
of the twig, or it May ruin downward sev- 
eral feet, killing large limbs or even whole 
trees. The same microbe causes apple 
twig blight and quince blight. Most of 
the damage from this blight is done during 
the first month of growth: beginning: at 
blossom time. After running downward 
fora few inches ora foot or more, the dis- 
ease usually comes to a standstill. When 
it. has stopped; a definite crack forms in 
the bark, separating the live and dead 
portions. When the diseased portion 
blends off into the live part, it shows that 
the disease is still progressing. Below the 
blighted portion ghe tree may be perfect- 
ly healthy, as the blight kills only as far 
as it reaches. ‘Healthy, thrifty, rapidly 
growing trees suffer more when attacked 
than those not so vigorous. In certain 
cases the ‘blight does not stop, but keeps 
on slowly growing in the bark till the 
close of the season. After this such cases 
continue progressing slowly, the new blight 
for each year coming from germs which 
lived over from the preceding season’s 
cases. The remedy for the pear blight is 
to exterminate ie microbes which cause 
the disease, “PHisican be déne by pruning 
out the old blight in the fall or winter, 
thus preventing the microbes from living 
over. In mild attacks, where there is but 
littleablight, and wherever practicable, it 
is best to cut out the blight as soon as dis- 
covered. Complete destruction of the 
blight should be .carried out in the fall as 
soon as all late growth has ceased. In cut- 
ting out the blight, ¢are should be taken 
to cut on the sound wood below the disease, 


SOMH SBASONABLE HINTS. 


The greedy fruit-grower hesitates to thin 
his apples, pears, peathes or similar fruits, 
bkine only to quantity 4s his reward; but 
the edible quality. of the fruit of the over- 
bearing tree is neyer good. Those who 
have the courage to thin their fruits in 
the early ‘stage of growth not only get 
larger and finer fruit but also fruit of bet- 
ter quality. In the Par tree, one who 
tries, the. experim a y surprised to 

‘ipr 
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find ‘how,..vastly . nality isa 

Cre TH ; was 8! 
young. The proper time to commence thin- 
ning is as soon as the fruit commences to 
swell. Nature’ herself throws off large 
numbers which she feels she will be un- 
able to bring to perfection, and in a week 
or so after this has taken place will be 
the time for the good gardeners to help 
her still further by thinning out some of 
the rest. 


FERTILIZERS A SOURCE OF DIS- 


BASE, 

In a recent bulletin Prof. H. J .Webber 
says in substance that some diseases, in- 
cluding those caused by insects, are ‘“ap- 
parently influenced by the use of fertiliz- 
ers, organic manures rendering the trees 
more liable to injury from this source 
than chemical fertilizers.”’ It would be in- 
teresting to experiment with the blight 
along this line. 





The North Pole. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: As to the 


tween the equatorial and polar diameters 
of the earth’—perhaps if he had given the 
subject more thought, he would not have 
thought it so “unthinkable.” The difference 


THT | 


ROCHESTER, EN» Y., MAY, 1897. 
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between the equatoria! and polar diameters 
being 26 miles, the poles would each re- 
quire but 13 miles at their centers, pro- 
portionately filled out, of course, to make 
the globe perfect. 

In “Revised Encyclopaedia Dritannica,” 
under’ the head of “Mathematical Geog- 
raphy,” the writer says: “The first great 
fact in the description of the earth being, 
that it is spherical (or.at any rate so near- 
ly so that, were a perfect model of it con- 
structed, no one could, by unaided vision, 
discover that it is not spherical.” After 
giving the preeise dimensions of the earth, 
and taking the average, the writer says: 
“Without referring further to the 
spheroidal figure, we shall now regard the 
earth as a sphere whose medium radius (or 
half diameter) is 3,959 miles, and goes 
on *with his calculations of latitude and 
longitude, on that basis—according to the 
custom of navigators. 

Had your critic given more thought to 
the proposition of 13 miles to 4,000 miles, 
perhaps his “‘protuberant equation,’ would 
not have been such an “unthinkable” bug- 
bear. But suppose we take a view of this 
problem from ‘a different standpoint. Of 
late science has revealed that there is 
tremendous power in the invisible forces 
of ‘Nature. Well, it is one of those mys- 
terious and mighty forces that holds this 
old planet by the north hub of her axis, 
in spite of all her twistings in her daily 
and annual revolutions! This proves the 
power of magnetism—and it may be—elec- 
tro-magnetism—as is thought by some sci- 
entists. You will, of course, say, I am aid- 
ing the theory of the immovability of the 
earth’s polarity; but if I am allowed to in- 
flict on the Fruit Grower another article, 
I will give a theory sustained by one of 
America’s leading philosophers, favoring 
the possibility of a change in the poles of 
the earth even under the above described 
circumstances!—H. Spafford. 





Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 





“We are criticised for eating too much 
meat. We should see that meat eating is 
not essential to strength and that the very 
poor in other countries often depend upon 
vegetable food because it is cheap. For 
the majority of our people to-day vegeta- 
rianism is hardly practicable, but its ad- 
herents increase rather that’’ decrease. 
Vegetable substances are less quickly di- 
gested and less completely assimilated 
than animal tissues; we are obliged to 
use animals to transfer the tough grasses 
into substances which can be digested by 
s. As gutscientific ae ag increases 
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tute more than one-fourth of 
amount eaten. Some of the most trouble- 
some diseases like intemperance, cancer 
and gout are thought to have a direct con- 
nection with excessive meat eating. We 
are beginning to realize that a knowledge 
of the composition of each food is essential 
to its wise selection and preparation. Veg- 
etables and fruits afford all the five neces- 
sary food principles, but the proportions 
are hardly satisfactory for a perfect diet. 
Fats and proteids need reinforcement, and 
this is accomplished by the use of butter, 
oil, eggs and meats. A iarge part of the 
vegetables displayed in our markets are 
overgrown, wilted or carelessly prepared. 
Those which suffer most from this treat- 
ment are radishes, cucumbers, green peas, 
beans, corn and summer squashes. The 
public must be educated to appreciate 
quality rather than size, to recognize the 
facts that wilted Southern vegetables 
never equal natives in flavor, and that 





proposition presented by Mr. Gilbert, viz.: , 
The impossibility of any change of the) 
Pole (that would have an effect on the’ 
climate) “fon account of the difference be- , 


gain in size usually means a corresponding 
loss of flavor. The housekeeper knows lit- 
tle of the comparative merits of the vege- 
tables in the market, and often is no 
wiser than the New Jersey family who 
used 14.8 per cent. of the whole sum 
spent for food, for oranges. and celery, 
which furnished but 1.4 per cent. of the 
total full value. 

“There is usually some one best way to 










cook each vegetable, but where one kind 
only is available, it is necessary to serve 
it in a variety of ways. This perhaps -ex- 
plains why the average cookbook gives 
more recipes for the potato than for all 
other vegetables. Almost any vegetable 
may appear by due combination with milk, 
butter and eggs in soups, fritters, cro- 
quettes, souffies or salads. Suitable uten- 
sils are essential; vegetables should not be 
cooked in iron kettles when any others are 
obtainable; strainers, ricers and presses 
are desirable. Strong flavors frequently 
are due to careless preparation. Careful 
trimming and thorough washing are es- 
sential. Wilted vegetables are improved 
by soaking. Salad plants need especial 
care in washing to remove parasites as 
well as hellebore or Paris green. By cut- 
ting in small pieces the time of cooking 
may be hastened. Use soft water and boil 
till tender. If uncovered the color is bet- 
ter preserved and the odors are less pro- 
nounced, Salt should be added when the 
cooking is partly completed. Soda may 
be used in small quantities to aid in soft- 
ening the water. As a rule with all sweet, 
well-flavored vegetables the water should 
be allowed to evaporate at the end instead 
of draining it off. Vegetables may be 
warmed over if care is taken in the proc- 
ess, 


“In the home garden we look for the real 
luxuries in the vegetable line. The best 
land is none too good for a garden. The 
garden should be planted to fit the family 
as carefully as a library should be selected. 
It has been worth while to study fermenta- 
tion thoroughly, because an immense 
amount of capital is invested in breweries. 
Cattle foods are investigated, because they 
are a large expense to the farmers. Might 
not equal profit accrue from a thorough 
study of changes which take place in 
vegetable foods between the garden and 
the table?’ 





Orchard Experience. 





Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower: I planted 
my first orchard in 1895. The land that I 
planted lays extra well for this country. 
you can stand in one place and see all 
over the land. But sloping a little to the 
south just enough to drain well. The land 
had been fall plowed and was smooth.” I 
took a heavy team and plow and went 
to werk preparing the land. I went.two 
rounds to each bed, turning to the right 
all the time as we were using a right hand 
plow. This threw up a nice loose bed about 
four feet wide. Then I put the plow on 
the center of this bed as deep as I could 
in it, which threw outa deep loose fur- 
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sp furrow the cross Wa hi 
This made a deep cross for each 
tree. With the land thus prepared the 
planting was a light job. My trees were 
two years old and we only used common 
garden hoes to plant with. All broken 
roots were cut away, but no others. In 
this manner I set 3,055 apple trees. Now 
for the result. On account of wet weather 
planting was delayed until the 4th of May, 
which looked late to me in this climate, 
for we finished planting on the 6th day of 
May, and the trees were in full leaf when 
taken from the pit. When they were 
heeled out, they were planted in the way 
described above, and out of the 3,055 trees 
only 35 failed to live, which I thought was 
a good showing for such late planting. 
Though the ground was well cultivated 
the following summer and most of it sown 
to cow peas. The trees have kept on 
growing well as I think since they were 
planted; there is one thing in planting’ on. 
bedded land as I have described. That is, 
the trees must be planted deeper, seéming- 
ly, than on hard Jand, for the land in the 
bed is very jioose, and when the land 
packs your tree will not be deep enough in 
the soil. I had some trouble of this kind 
as I could not see personally to every 
tree that my men planted, and really 
think that almost every tree I lost was 
caused from this defect. Now if any 


land. 
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one wants to try this plan of planting, I 
think they will find it one of the best 
plans to plant, for the land has to be 
plowed or cultivated anyway, or should be. 
Then after your land is thus bedded your 
planting is a small job compared with dig- 
ging holes in hard land. Then your tree 
is planted in a loose bed of earth where 
the roots can take hold. Then there is an- 
other advantage. Your land is well 
plowed near the young tree, and there is 


no danger of your team getting’ close 
enough to rub or shake the tree loose, 
which would likely cause it-to die. Then 


another advantage. Every farmer that has 
grown corn, has seen how his row of 
corn which happened to be planted where 
two wing furrows were thrown together 
outgrow any other row in the field. 

I take it that what is true with the 
growth of a row of corn is also true with 
a row of young fruit trees.—Yours truly, 
C. B. Coe, Ky. 





Five Arab Maxims, 





Never tell all you know; for he who 
tells everything he knows often tells more 
than he knows. 

Never attempt all you can do; for he , 
who attempts everything he can do often 
attempts more than he can do. 

Never believe all you may hear; for he 
who believes all that he hears often be- 
lieves more than he hears. 

Never lay out all you can afford: for 
he who lays out everything he ean afford 
often lays out more than he cas. afford. 

Never decide upon all you may see; 
for he who decides upon all that he sees 
often decides on more than he sees, 





You cannot be too careful about your 
health. Sickness renders you languid, pee- 
vish, weak, irritable, unhappy and these 
are, of all things, most inimical to success 
in your business. 





—If you want to be happy, instead of 
popular, spend less than you earn. 

—Many a man gets broke because he 
never knows when to put on the brake. 

—Hard work is a specific for the blues. 
Give it a trial: 

—It is doubtful if the female angels ask 
another if their halos are on 
straight. 

—Not only must the soil contain food ele- 
ments, but they must be thoroughly mixed 
and incorporated in the soil, to become 
available as plant food. Therefore Jet the 
ground be heavily manured, and every 
square inch for a foot in depth well. pul- 
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Of ‘moisture-in the direction of 
the timber’s growth, but repel it in the op- 
posite direction, and this is supposed to ac- 
count for the phenomenon which has been 
so often noticed and which is so commonly 
a mystery, namely, the fact of two pieces 
of timber sawn from the same section of 
a tree, sometimes appearing 0 possess 
very variable degrees of durability. It 
is found that if the wood, say, of a gate 
post, is placed right end up the moisture in 
the soil will affect it, but the rain falling 
on the top will do little harm; if, on the 
other hand, the butt end of a tree is 
placed uppermost, the top of the post will 
decay, because the moisture of the atmos- 
phere will penetrate the pores of the wood 
more rapidly in such a_ position. The 
fact, so familiar, that the staves of a 
wocden tub appear to absorb moisture 
irregularly—some getting quite sodden 
while others are comparatively dry and 
seemingly almost impervious to moisture— 
is because the dry staves are in position as 
the tree grew, but the saturated ones are 
1eversed.—Boston Journal of Commerce. 

—Mathematical caleulations show that | 
an iron ship weighs 27 per cent. less than’ 
a wooden one, and will carry 115 tons of 
cargo for every 100 tons carried by a, 
wooden ship of the same dimensions, and | 
both loaded to the same dranght of water 
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—Popular Science News, New York. : 
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Medicine! Extraordinary Offer! 
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‘§¢ Run Down” 
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is the expression universally applied to 
the condition in which spring commonly 
finds us, —yhen we are without energy, 


without appetite, and without strength. 
The figure of speech implies that we 
need something to set us going again. 
The uncoiled mainspring will not coil 
itself; the watch must be wound. To 
wind the watch there must be a key; a 
key made to fit the watch. The human 
system is like the watch, it won’t wind 
itself. The mainspring of this system 
is the blood — “ for the blood is the life,”’ 
and to re-coil that mainspring, to put 
into it anew the power that moves and 
works, there must be an equivaler.t. to 
the watch-key.. What the “run-down” 
is that there 
all be put back into the blood the vital 
elements that have been taken out of it. 
You can do that, or you can take a long 
rest; do nothing but loaf, diet yourself, 
and take proper exercise, You can do/sarsa 


it—if you can spare the time. 


this. 
into grains and roots. 
all the time. 


oe ge 


up in the season’s labor. 


power. 
the name ‘‘sarsaparilla,”’ 
sound saying 


There is 















The 
farmer understands the philosophy of 
In old times farmers used to give 
their land a rest, one year in seven; Just 
let it lie idle, and let nature’s chem- 
istry restore the elements that had gone 
Then somebody 
discovered that different crops were 
made out of different chemicals, and by 
rotation of crops you could work land 
Then to this the farmer 
adds the use of fertilizers which put{ 
back into the land the chemicals taken 
out in last year’s crop of wheat, corn, or 
That’s the way with the 
lood. You can rest or you can put 
back into it the elements youjhave used 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a scientifically 
prepared medicine, designed to accom- 
plish for the system just what the key 
does for the watch, just what the fer- 
tilizer does for the soil; give back, in 
concentrated form, and quickly, the ele- 
ments of which the blood has been de- 


pleted. Remember, this applies to To this valuable book of music we _have 
* * added Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the Piano 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in diapoclel: For n0} ana Organ. By using this chart, any one can 


other sarsaparilla is either so scientifi- 
cally prepared or has such remedial 
Don’t be deceived by the use of 


of a good book that runs 
in this-wise: ‘Salt is good. Butif the 
salt hath lost its savor, wherewith shall 
it besalted? Itis good for nothing but 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES! 


More Modern Music for the Money 
Than was Ever Offered on Simi= 
lar Terms. Study the Facts and 
Features of this Great Offer. | 














We offer 2 volume of vocal and instrumental 
music, containing one hundred and twenty- 
= (128) pages gg $ not include ‘i 
This book is about 10} x 13 inches in size, well 
made, and strongly bound in sewed binding. 
Itis not wire stitched as are the cheap “‘Song 
Albums,” but strongly sewed, and will lie flat 
on ne music-rack wherever the pages are 
opened. 

The music in this book is modern, one third 
being choice instrumental selections, and two 
thirds consisting of popular and new songs 
and ballads, th three or four exceptions 
every piece of music included in this book is 
copyrighted, and cannot be obtained in book 
form except under our offer. 


learn to play accompaniments withease. The 
same result is accomplished by the use of this 
chart as would be achieved if a piano or or, 
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em. of these, the Famous Family ies pre- 
’ Nelearad ante adverabmmet So dpend time 
Eighteen Dollars Worth of Music. and postage we know we must © an ex- 


to be cast out.” In other words, salt is| The list price of these choice selections of|25 cents and outside wrapper of Sarsaparilla, 
not salt because of its name, but because] vocal and instrumental music1s $17.20. Pratt’s Pectoral, or Hair Vigor, or three Pill wrappers 
ofits nature, There are some thirteen|C»2tt of Chords for the Piano and n hag| tothe J. C, Ayer Co., res Ey corel, es 
4 never been sold (so far as we know) for less|22d we will send you the book. See that you 
varieties of sarsaparilla, and gf these|than $1.00. This puts a value of $18.20 on this| Tite your name, address, and Post Office 
only one is of recognized medical value. | great collection of modern music and valuable plainly, to avoid delay and mistakes. 
That one variety grows in Honduras, But it would not cost you so much to 
Gi As ag the J. C. Ayer es parilla boy it, You'd get a ‘dizeount from. the Be sure to mention the same of 
e only sarsaparilla that ex-|list—-perhaps a of one half, mak- 7 foie 
ing the music cost you $8.60, which added|this papers in writing for the 
clusively from, this Honduran wth of ag the price of the. chart, $1.00, makes 
parilla, G illa.| $9.60. We offer. you the Book and Chart|booke 








For Twenty-Five Cents, And - =? 


“Ah!” you say, “there’s where the catch 
comes in.” No. i 
only stands for the conditions under which we 

ree to furnish the music. Read 
tions carefully. We offer this volume of music, 
containin 
est selections of copyright vocal and instru- 
mental music and we gua’ 
have sewed binding, so that it will lie open on 
the rack, and to be about 1 
size. To this book we add 
Chords for the Piano and 
one to play accompaniments 
we w 


One copy for 25 cents and one outside 
wrapper from a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 

One copy for 25 cents and one outside 
wrapper from a bottleof Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 

One copy for a5 cents and one outside 
wrapper froma’ bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. 

One copy for 25 cents and three ott- 
side wrappers from three boxes of 
Ayer’s Pills. 


We Won’t Sell the Book 


* any price. Weare notin the book business. 
e 
€a0/ have in putting out this 


traordinary offer and we have done it. Send 


ere’s nocatch, That “and” 
condi 


pages, and including the choic- 
rantee the book to 


x 13 inches in 
tt’s Chart of 
, enabling an 
any music, an 
send Book and Chart on these terms : 
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great offer is to find 
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Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm g 
tests for twenty-five years. % 
Their sale has increased in ¢ 
that time from nothing to q 
over 30,000 tons a year. gj 


e THE - % 
BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


possesses ample capital and 
experience to produce fertil- ¥ 
izers of unsurpassed crop- @ 
producing value economi- 
cally, and hence at low g 
prices to the consumer. w 

See local agents, or address 


BOWKE FERTILIZER 


COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston. 
27 Beaver Street, New York. 








































































































Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FARM-f2uLT 


The Best Poultry Paper in the World. 


It is edited by men who devote their time to rais- 
ing poultry and eggs for market, upon farms and in 
the garden plats of the suburbs of large towns. 
It teaches how to make money with a few hens. 
It teaches how to prevent and cure poultry diseases. 
It teaches how to bring your pullets to early laying. 
it teaches how to make hens lay the most eggs. 





o> 
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t teaches how to build the best houses and yards. 
t teaches how to obtain the most profitable breeds, 
emi-Monthly, Price #1.00 per year. Sample 2 cts, 

8. JOHNSON & CO., P.O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 





EGGS, 13 for $1.00, from extra 
choice matings of standar<i bre 
#7 White Wyandottes, the best gener 

urpose fowl in existence, Send 
Jor a rice-list (it’s 


free). ELLS; Prop, 
‘ Reliable Poultry Yards, 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














Poultry Guide for 1897, Some 
thing entirely new ;almost 100 pages; cone 
tains lithograph plate of Fow]s in natural 
colors; plans for poultry houses, remedies 
and recipes for al] diseases ;how tomake 
Poultry and Gardening pay; only i cents, 


ie John Bausoher, Jr., Box 43 Freeport, Ill, 




















i The OLENTANGY Incubator 
pes proved to be the best. Have 
taken prize after prize. Brood- 
i ers only $5.00. Befors buying 
- elsewhere, send for free de- 
a scription and testimonials, 
Also breeder of 40 varieties of 
high-class poultry. 110 yards. 
110 houses. Address 
@ G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
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| WOVEN -WIRE FENCE: 
SHESUER EOS 

r 5 Best on Earth, Horseshigh, Bull- ¢ 

strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 

our DUPLEX AUTOMATI¢ Machine 

youcan make 60 a Re a 
cts. & * 

; {2 ott 0 Catalogue ane 

, KITSELMAN BROS.,* 

= Box 50. Ridgeville, Ind. § 
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i tac Pecheapening of cost 
and th A careey see ofan improved and 
better @ngine ‘ pumping water en- 
abie the new firm to make —— 
uctions:: mes e6. n 
ués how reiidy. Address, 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Poss 
- “87 Dey St., New York, N. ¥- 


EN’S ECGS. 
Brown- Leghorn Hens 


E I offer eggs for hatch- 
S*"ing at $1.00 for 13. Try 
=a some of these novle fowls 
ane aneee oe at = oe 

- r HAS. A. REEN, 

Rochester. N. Y. ni : 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING—EGGS 
FOR MARKET. qu | 
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¥y cutter aw — premium es 
World’s Fair, Cuts easier, fin 
and faster than others. FREE 
circular and prices, Ad oe 


=> WEBSTER & HENNUM, 


CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 
When writing mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


S| BIG_MONEY IN POULTRY 


Pet Stock and Incubators if conducted 
Tngpbs Chautauqu 
ustoutand . 
ur Oatalogue 


Ip postage, ets. Best 
no more if purchased of 
us, you can then sell 
usand pes others for 
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GEO. 
._ 18114 $0122 8. 6th St, Quin 


: ‘tL 
; Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
oe 


f SAUMENIG!: 
Made on the best lines of the 3 








beet materi Enrmn tear 
_HEATS WITHHOT WATER 
ntirely — 3 will hatch 

e can_be hatched 

Simple. arab e, effective.Send 3 

stamps for illustrated catalug No. 64. 

THE sNVINOIGLE HATCHER CO., 
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, & Geese; al 
; a 
Ponies. Send Goin stamps 
Box 


EGGS White Wyandottes, 
5 d 8.C. B. Las. 
aay ape, eS 
for sale $1.00 to $2.00 each. 
F. W. WELLS, 
1 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
NI 
fj MANN BONE CUTTERS 2° 
it se Like Al Cut ont EN S LAY 


Tree i? 
this paper. F.W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


POULTRY 220 Sh: Your” dno 
triall0 cts. Sample 64-pege practical 
, free to yearly subscribers. 


book 
Book alone 18 cts. Tesnlogne of low ad 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Among the Poultry. 











Peking ducks are good market fowls. 

For large, heavy fowls have the ‘roost 
low. 

Dampness causes leg weakness in ducks. 

The good layers are active and generally 
on the move. 

Dry earth is a good material to scatter 
under the roosts. 

When a thrifty bird is fully matured it 
is easily fattened. 

Early hatched, well developed pullets 
make good winter layers. 

Stale bread, soaked in milk, is a good 
feed for young poultry. 

Thrifty, vigorous one-year-old hens, 
make reliable winter layers. 

Cleanliness and good feeding are the 
secrets of success with poultry. 

On the average it will cost one dollar to 
keep a laying hea one year. 

Leghorns and black Spanish lay eggs 
with the whitest shells of any breed. 

Seald and allow. them to stand over night 
in a place where they will not freeze; this 
is one of the best ways of feeding oats to 
poultry. 

It is natural for some breeds of poultry 
to moult lighter each year, and: hence what 
are often taken for defects are only natural 
to the breed.—St. Louis Republic. 





Troubles With Ducks. 





I have been much interested in your 
recent articles about ducks, as I tried to 
raise some myself, but was not very suc- 
cessful. . Last April I obtained 13 eggs; 
only 5 hatched. The ducks grew rapidly 
until about five weeks old. One day at 
noon I fed them as usual, and about an 
hour after one was found dead; there was 
no apparent cause. About a week after 
I noticed: another not quite as lively as 
usual; next morning it was dead. Some 
time before it. was very black around the 
eyes, all down off, but had recovered. 
When dead one eye was quite gone. The 
third was. taken suddenly after eating, 
with something like convulsions, rolling 
over and over, it lived for several weeks 
after, and ate heartily, but always stag- 
gered a little. Can you tell me what was 
the matter’ with them, and could anything 
have: been done to prevent their dying? 

I have been told that when ducks are 
five or six weeks old a fly gets into their 
ear and kills them; is it true? If so, 
will rubbing their heads with carbolic acid 
and grease prevent it? 

Is it wise to allow them all the soft food 
they will eat? 

When eggs are set under a hen, should 
they be placed on moist earth or else 


sprinkled well with water? 


Do duvks need a warm place in :winter? 
re they Jikely to eat their eggs? 
ine would not eat-young beet tops tied 

in bunches to the palings; must the green 
food be cut for them? 

Can the sex be distinguished by the voice 
before the tail feathers grow.—P. C., Mid- 
land County, Mich. 

We should think from your description 
that your ducks died from indigestion, or, 
in other words, they needed more “grit” 
in their food. Ducks should be fed at 
least once a day a handful or two of 
coarse sand mixed thoroughly with their 
morning mash. The quantity of sand de- 
pends upon the quantity of feed. Two 
handfuls is about right for a ten-quart pail 
of feed. 

We know nothing about the fly getting 
into the ear. 

Soft feed is more natural to ducks than 
hard grain. Ducks should be fed twice 
a day, soft feed if possible. Ducklings are 
fed four times from hatch until five or 
six weeks old; then three times is enough. 
Ducks need a sheltered house in winter 
and always perfectly dry litter on the 
floor, as they cannot stand dampness, es- 
pecially at night. The house need not be 
artificially heated. Ducks do not eat their 
eggs. All green food should be cut up 
small when given as a single meal or 
when mixed with other feeds. 

The voice of a duck is the well-known 
“quack,” while that of the drake is a 
smothered squeak. 

Eggs set under a hen do not need any 
moist earth under them, except sometimes 
in very hot, dry, summer weather. It is 
not a good plan ever to sprinkle eggs.— 
Country Gentleman. 





Buying a Farm. 


A great many men ‘when they set out to 
buy. a farm are tempted to buy three, six 
or nine.times as much Jand as they can 
handle. ‘They want a quarter section for 
each member of 'the family or they want to 
play off as a farmer on:a mammoth scale. 
To carry out his plans he has only half 
as much money as he needs, and he bor- 
rows enough to carry him through with 
the purchase’ at least. He at once comes 
under mortgage for half the value of the 
land he has bought. He begins in the new 
country at the bottom, has no money to 
improve with or to pay hired help’ with. 
He flounders in a desperate way until the 
end comes. He has no money to buy fuel 
for the cold weather season, and in case of 
a general failure of the crops he has no 
money to buy grain or other feed to car- 


‘| ry his stock through the winter. ‘We know 


of cases out West where men are land 
poor. They own sections of land—tracts 
so large that they cannot work them. It 
is choice land as need be, but they cannot 
sel] it. They are tied to it. We know of 
another case where a man had a strong 
notion of becoming the largest land owner 
in the world. He bought land until his 
boundary lines were counted by miles in 
length. Then he went to farming. He 
bought all the improved patent farm imple- 
ments that were known, and left the most 
of them out of doors the year round. This 
kind of farming resulted just as such farm- 
ing always will result. Huge fields of corn 
left to go into the winter unhusked, the 
regular fall work half done. 

Another class of men must cut a respect- 
able figure as farmers, and they buy a’half 
section or a section of land; may pay for 
the whole or go in debt for a part of the 
purchase money. The land may be first 
rate, but the man has more land than he 
can work. He cannot more than about half 
farm the land he has undertaken to work. 
He cannot keep down the weeds for prop- 
erly fertilize his ground.. The hiring of 
help as wanted. .is.very uncertain, these 
days especially. . 

A speculator buys 8,000 or 10;000 acres 
of land in a good locality. He is inter-. 


around his purchase as possible. He has 
bought with the calculation that the set- 
tlement of the country will make him a 
fo e. The speculator’s land is usually 
re) at a strong advance on the price 
originally paid for it, but on long-time 
payments, bearing a healthy rate of inter- 
est. In this way a good many farmers 
have been drawn into trouble and some 
speculators have made money. It is, how- 
ever, the policy of the government of this 
country to have all lands sold in small 
holdings. 

A man going into a new part of the edtin- 
try to buy a farm should make his caleula- 
tion. to buy just as much land as he can 
pay for and have enough money: left to im- 
prove the purchase with. He should have 
buildings of the right size and for all pur- 
poses, and should have fencing of the right 
kind, so stock could neither break in upon 
him nor break out After the farm is well 
fixed every farmer should have a bank 
account of $300 to $500, which is far bet- 
ter than to have a mortgage to nurse from 
year to year. How much anxiety and 
trouble has the mortgage made. 

We have seen it stated lately that the 
amount of public land outside of that which 
has been entered, exclusive of Alaska, is 
600,000,000 acres. Of course, whatever 
the amount is, the estimate takes in moun- 
tain, hill and dale, sand, plain and every 
kind of worthless, unproductive land. It 
will yet be a long time before all the land 
that is really desirable is taken up and put 
to practical use. The Indian reservations, 
when they come into market, sell quickly, 
and they are all choice land.—Rural Home. 





Dwarf Pears. 





There is one great advantage of dwarf 
trees over standard. They come into 
bearing earlier. A dwarf pear, for 
instance, is produced by budding on a 
quince stock and matures sooner than if 
on a pear stock. 

Dwarf trees should be pruned at the top, 
otherwise they are liable to fall over. 
More trees can be planted on given space 
than of standard size, but of course each 
tree will not bear as profusely. The 
yield is nearly the same per acre for both. 
They are in high favor with many, because 
pruning, thinning, spraying and gathering 
fruit can be done so much more easily 
from small trees than from high ones.— 
Fruit Garden. 





The Last London Sweep. 





The contemporary chimney sweeps, who 
still are of importance to London, are lusty 
youths and mature men, who work with a 
“machine” and bear relation to the ancient 
order commiserated by Lamb and purpos- 
ly championed by Dickens only in their 
soot-grimed hands and blackened counte- 
nances. One of these, testifying at the in- 
quest over William Price, summed up the 
grand difference between original worth 
and present degeneracy. ‘Lor’ bless you, 
we ain’t chimbley sweeps nowadays; not a 
bit of it. We work with a lot of sticks. 
Anybody can do that. But he~ah, he wor 
a sweep, he wor! He could do our work, 
but we couldn’t do his. There ain’t no 
chimbleys, and there ain’t no sweeps now.” 
-—London Letter. 





A New Danger to Firemen. 





At a recent fire in the basement of a 
Chicago electric power house the fire- 
men had great trouble in getting at the 
blaze, They had to chop holes inthe floor 
‘of thé dynamo room before they could get 
a stream on the blazing pile of waste. 
Not waiting for the dynamos to be shut 
down, they crept through the black smoke 
and turned a stream on the flames. In an 
instant they were flung to the ground with 
great violence, and the hose was sent fly- 
ing into the air. A heavy current had 
passed along the stream and had shocked 
them. Though unconseious when rescued, 
they quickly recovered.—Blectrical Re- 
view. 





For Currant Worms. 





A horticulturist gives this method for 
killing the currant worm: Take a pail 
with three gallons of water, one-half spoon 
of hellebore, then take a common market 
sprinkler. It is better to take the sprink- 
ler, because as a man goes over the plants 
he can open the bushes with one hand and 
earry the sprinkler in the other. We 
watch for the worm. They make their 
first appearance near the ground on the 
underside. Open the bush with one hand 
and sprinkle where you see any signs of 
them, and kill them. I had two. little 
Belgians at work for me the other day. 
They went over nearly an acre in less than 
half a day. That was the third time we 
had gone over it. They eat off the edge 
of the leaves as a rule, and can easily be 
seen. 





Tubercular Infection. 





At the latest meeting of the New York 
Academy of Medicine an interesting paper 
was read. The author described a series 
of experiments made with dust gathered 
from the walls of apartments in which tu- 
berculous patients had died. Animals in- 
oculated with the dust were acutely in- 
fected. 

A broad line of difference was discovered. 
From apartments that had been kept clean 
agreeably to board of health instructions 
a large area of wall had to be operated up- 
on in order to insure a reasonable pros- 
pect of infection. From foul apartments 
an area of a few square inches was suf- 
ficient to yield the infective dust. For ex- 
ample, an experiment from one apartment 
of this kind may be quoted: Four ani- 
mals inoculated. No. 1, sixteen square in- 
ches of dust, from top of door; died cn 
fourth day. No. 2, twelve square inches 
from cot bed; died in thirty-six hours, No. 
8, twenty square inches from surbase; died 
in thirty-six hours. No. 4, thirty square 
inches from wall paper; animal killed on 
fifty-fourth day; result negative. 

The experiments quoted, so far as they 
go, show that while a dirty room occupied 
by a tuberculous patient is a source of in- 
fection and so a nuisance in law, a clean 
one is not. The possession of means would 
hardly be pleaded in any other quarter as 
a defence of the privilege of being dirty. 
—Evening Sun. 





There are a great many fungoid dis- 
eases, but fortunately only a few 1re ve'y 
troublesome. 





28,000,000 boxes of ENAMBELINDE were 
sold in 1895. 





FOR SALE 


‘ Three-hundred barrels extra-fine Bald- 
win and Spy apples in cold storage at 
Rochester, N. Y:, for sale between now 
and June. Correspondence solicited.—O. 
A. Green, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE 




















Unitarian Literature. Address Mra, B 
P. CrossmMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 





_roll it in a cloth; then wet one side of 


the. head in flannel. 


VAN DEMAN PAPERS, 


The Lazy Man’s Berry Patch. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof, H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


None of us are able at all times to do 
just what we know ought to be done in 
our berry patches. We are too much 
rushed, too tired, or perhaps may be sick. 
Also, the weather is often too dry or too 
wet, and the insects and fungus diseases 
seem to conspire, like secret enemies, to 
destroy what the untoward elements have 
left us. But there is another ailment, 
whether mental or physical, I know not, 
which has been called “‘spring fever.” 
With some it lasts all summer and far into 
the next winter when the most comfort- 
able place to grow fruits is by the fireside 
after having eaten a hearty meal that was 
topped off with a dish of berries from 
a scanty store, which the provident house- 
wife had managed to gather and can the 
previous summer from the wild bushes in 
the back pasture, The fireside fruit grow- 
er is akin to the famous harvest hand of 
the winter time, and the champion summer 
skater. bs e 

Did you ever see a lazy ’3 berry 
patch? If so I hope it was not on your 
own farm. Let me describe one, and no- 
tice if it fits your case in any degree. 

In winter time when there was plenty 
of time to carefully study over the 
catalogues and make out an_ order, 
it was delayed or forgotten. When 
planting time was almost at hand, our 
dilatory friend hurries his order to the 
hurseryman, who books it among the 
last for that season, and _ conse- 
qvently it is shipped among the last. How- 
ever, the plants finally arrive in good con- 
dition. The ground. not having been 
heavily manured and plowed during the 
fall before, it is difficult to get it in fine, 
mellow condition and thoroughly mixed 
with well rotted manure. But, by hard 
work it is put in tolerable condition. The 
plants are set and a heavy rain packs the 
ground. Instead of running a five-toothed 
harrow or cultivator over the spaces be- 
tween the rows and dressing up about the 
plents by hand, as soon as the ground is 
dry enough to work it and often after- 
wards, thus keeping the moisture under 
the surface, nothing is done. Of course, 
the ground bakes and dries out; and, as a 
long dry spell follows, the plants have a 
hard time to live, and can grow but lit- 
tle. Our friend is waiting for a mat of 
weeds (he had a bountiful crop of weed 
seeds the previous year) before he deems 
it necessary to cultivate. Just as the 
ground begins to Jook green enough to suit 
him, another big rain comes and it is too 
wet to work the. ground for a few days. 


By the time cultivation is begun, 
the weeds are higher than the 
strawberry plants; and the tender 


little shoots about the base of the rasp- 
berry and blackberry plants cannot be 
seen. The pressure of work in the corn 
and potato fields causes further neglect of 
the long-needed cultivation in a part of 
the berry patch. After a while the weeds 
are cleaned out, but the plants are, all 
stunted, and the last ones that were ed- 
ed are hardly worth the trouble. 

As the summer progresses the throng of 
other work and “that tired feeling” pre 
vents proper attention to the berry patch, 
and when fall comes and cold weather 
warns the negligént owner that it is time 
to mulch the strawberries, he finds that 
the crab grass has already done it for him 
over most of the\atch. The bush fruits 
are so Jacking in-4 that they already 
Show signs of winter-killing. Indeed, it 
was a case of summer-killing, by reason 
of a lack of cultivation to keep the 
moisture in the soil; and consequently, a 
feeble growth, less ‘than the normal amount 
of sap and inability to withstand the 
evaporating influences of either the hot or 
cold weather ensues. 


What has been the condition of the older 
plantings—those of bearing age? As they 
were not properly cared for during the 
previous year or more since having been 
set, they could not bear but few berries, 
and those were small and lacking in juict- 
ness and delicate flavor. Perhaps the fam- 
ily had enough, such as they were, to 
barely supply their wants. If any were 
sold, they brought about the lowest price 
of any in the market and there were no 
calls for more of the same kind. The 
prospect for next year’s crop is far from 
flattering. The planter is discouraged and 
ready to vote berry growing a failure. 
Thus we have a picture of the experi- 
ences on thousands of would-be fruit farms 
and in many family berry patches. Some of 
them are much darker in reality. Solo- 
mon was a wise man in many ways, and 
had observed something of this kind 
among the fruit gardens of his day; for 
he writes: “I went by the field of the 
slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding; and lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down. Then I 
saw, and considered it well. I looked upon 
it and received instruction.” May not we 
likewise profit by what we see upon the 
farms of our neighbors and on our own 
also?—H. EB, Van Deman. 





Free to our Readers.—The New 
Cure for Kidney and Bladder 
diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 

As stated in our last issue the new 
botanical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a 
wonderful curative in all diseases caused 
by Uric acid in the blood, or disordered 
action of the Kidneys and urinary organs. 
The New York World. publishes the re- 
markable case of Rev. A. O. Darling, 
minister of the gospel at North Constan- 
tia, New York, cured by Alkavis, when, 
as he says himself, he had lost faith in 
‘man and medicine, and was preparing 
himself for certain death. Similar testi- 
mony of this wonderful new remedy comes 
from others, including many ladies suffer- 
ing from disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
The Church Kidney Cure Co., of No. 418 
Fourth Avenue, New York, who so far 
are its only importers, are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis. prepaid by mail to every reader 
of GREEN’S FRUIRP GROWER who is 
a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, 
Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or 
Urinary Organs. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the 
company, and receive the Alkavis free, 
To prove its wonderful curative powers it 
is sent to you entirely free. 





—The following treatment is recommend- 
ed for neuralgia: -Heat a freestone and 


it, pour over it a teaspoonful of essence 
of peppermint, lay the face on it, and wrap 


-—A silver polish can be made by mixing 
a few drops of ammonia with whiting, and 
adding enough water to the whole to make 
it the consistency of cream. It can be 
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SENT ON 


AGENTS @ 


wanteo. [)UANE H. NASH, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 






Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler | 


eee Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 

| Sees ~levels in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of Cast Steel and Wrought Iron. 
Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. Pamphlet Mailed Free, 


to all soils, all work. 


To be returned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 


TRIAL 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So, Canai St., Chicago, 





Sole Mir,, 








Wanted! 35,000,000 Americans to sign 
the pledge! What pledge? The eating 
pledge—a pledge to eat at least three 
apples, raw, baked or in sauce, on every 
day from August 15 to to July 1. That 
will make 318 days and _  11,130,000,000 
apples, We want them all grown on 
American soil. That means a freer circu- 
lation of money among farmers, and a 
freer circulation of blood in the veins of 
the apple-eaters! Apply the remedy for 
the hard times and the soft livers.—Rural 
New Yorker. 





It is reported that farmers of Calhoun 
county, Michigan, were unable to get help 
enough to husk the immense corn crop of 
this. year. And yet the great army of 
unwashed keeps on increasing. 





Some of the Spring Fashions. 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we haye made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns ‘er 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these pat- 
terns and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered each month. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year. 
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7034—Ladies’ Tight-Fitting Jacket Basous. 


Price, 10c., or Ureen’s Fruit Grower one 
meer and any three patterns for 50c. 
he basque of becoming length, is trimly 
adjusted to the figure by the usual number of 
seams, the fronts having double breasted darts. 
The closing is effected invisibly through the 
centre-front. 

Serge, cheviot, tweed and cloth are among the 
Matérials selected for making, while braid is 
invariably the accepted decoration. A apy 
the medium size will require two and one-half 
lg of forty-four-inch wide material. Pattern, 

o. 7034, is cut in sizes for a 82, 84, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust measure. 





7036—Girls’ Costume. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
ear and any three patterns for 50c. 

his little dress is suitable to be made in silk, 
woolen or cotton fabrics. As illustrated it is 
composed of striped woolen. All manner of 
fabrics may be employed in making. A girl of 
eight years will require three and one-half yards 
forty-four-inch wide. No. 7036, is cut in sizes 
for girls of four, six, eight, ten and twelve years. 





7006—Ladies’ Jacket. 


Price, 100,, or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50¢c, 
Among the new materials being made up by 
the tailors for oprtes ane is pinegreen faced 
cloth, very gray in shading, 

Th hat of braided straw has a soft 





bottled, and, if corked tightly, will keep 
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We have a surplus of standard 
pear and plum trees, the best we 
ever grew, which must be sold at 
whatever. they will bring in the 
market. Also peach trees in 
surplus, and plum trees of the 
following varieties: Bradshaw, 
Imperial Gage, Geuii, Lombard, 
Niagara, Pond’s Seedling, Reine 
Claude, Shipper’s Pride and 
Yellow Egg. All trees cares 
fully graded, superior in every 
respect, and all ready to ship on 
short notice. Write for cata- 
logue and particulars. Large 
stock of general nursery products 
at low prices. It is not too late 
to order from us at the North, 
Our packing season begins April 
Ist and closes June Ist. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES AT CUT PRICES. 





and braid are the accepted trimming. A lady in 
the medium size will require two and three- 
fourths yards forty-four-inch wide. No. 7008, is 
cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust 
measure. 





| @—Misses’ Shirt Wais' q 
Price, 10c., or Creen’s Fruit Grower one, 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 

One of the smartest of the new styles in shirt 
waists is here portrayed in batiste: in scroll 
design, showing a dark biue on a white ground, 

Percale, cambric, lawn, dimity, batiste and. 
gingham will make up prettily by the mode, 
machine stitching forming a neat finish. A miss 
of fourteen years will require three yards thirty- 
six-inch wide. No. 7010, is cut in sizes for misses 
of ten, twelve, fourteen and sixteen years. 





7043—Ladies' Wrapper with Watteau Plait, 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
re and any three patterns for 50c. 

ashmere, Henrietta, challis and all manner of 
soft woolen textures may be employed in mak- 
ing. Lawn, percale, gingham, batiste, dimity or 
other cotton wash fabrics will develop daintily in 
this style with decorations of lace or embroidery. 
A lady in the medium size will require six and 
one-half yards of forty-four-inch wide materiai. 
Pattern, No. 7043, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 
0 and 42-inch bust measure, 


To get BUST measure, put the tape measure 
ALL of the way around the body, over the dress 
close under the arms, 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size in 
inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


Dol” 


| a is, sir, sire, rise, rub, 
burr, cub, cur, crib, ete, 


Use these words. The publisher of THE AMERICAN 
WomMAN will give away on June 15 the sum of $500, 
divided into sixty prizes; for the largest list of words 
as above: $100 to the person making the largest list; 
$50 for the second largest ; $25 each for the next three 
largest lists; $20 each for the three nextlargest; $15 
to each of the next three; $10 to each of the next 
nine} and toeach of the next forty largest lists. 
We want you to. know our paper, and it is for this 
reason we offer these premiums. We make no extra 
charge for the privilege of entering this word-building 
contest, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents, silver 
or Which we will send you our handsome 
oe page magazine for six months, and the 
¥ we receive your remittance we will mail you 
free the following ten opular novels, by well-known 
authors: “ Princess Bab.’ by Francis Hodgson Bur- 
nett; “Hugh Bickster’s Wife,’’ by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox; “Amy's Lover,’’ by Florence Marryat; “Why 
They Parted,’’ by Ma apres Fleming; “ Gor Rew: 
ton’s Revenge,” b M y Cecil Hay; “Our Mw 
’? by Jane’G. Austin; * Clarissa’s Choice,” by 
uchess;” “Laura Belton’s Secret,’’ by Helen 
Forrest Graves; ** Gold and Glitter,.’’ by James Frank- 
lin Fitts; “Uncle Lot,’’ by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
This offer is the greatest you have ever had made to 
you. Send your list at once. If you win one of the 
prizes your name Will be pubiished in our July issue. 
Address THE AMERICAN WOMEN, 119 and 121 Nassau 
street, Dept. 512, New York City, N. Y. 


Please. mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Are you a smart aspell- 
er? Wegive $500 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 
words from the word 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
can make at 
twenty, we believe, and 
if youcan, you will get 
a present anyway, and 
if your list is the largest 
you will get $100.00 in 
cash. Here are the rules 
to follow: Use onl 
words in the Englis 
language. Do not use 
any letters in a word 
more times than it ap- 
pore in. SUBSCRIB- 

RS. Words spelled 
alike Can be used only 
once. Useany diction- 
ary. and we allow to be 
counted proper nouns, 

ronouns, prefixes, suf- 

xes, any legitimate 
word. Thisis the way: 
Subscribers, subscribe, 
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‘Men wanted in every county to act as pri- 
Detective Jace devectire under imetructions, ‘Exper: 


ience unnecessar’,. Uni D ti ency, 
jones ar versal. Detective Agency 
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CHICKENS 


Then k them healthy and growing if you want the 
Pulleta to lay when five mente oad When hens lay 
eggs for hatching mix in their food every other day 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; makes the rooster more vigor. 

ou get more fertile eggs and strong healthy 
chickens. Persons who succeed best in keeping Poultry, 
commence with little chicks; giving twice a week an 
even teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Condition Powder mixed 
with each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose, 
Sold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail. 
Single pack 25 cts. Large can $1.20. Six cans, $5. Exp. paid 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO.. 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS. 
Eggs for hatching, $1 per 13; $6 per 100. Order at 


once of the LOCUST SHADE POULTRY YARDS, 
East Durham, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








8. C. Brown Leghorns, 13 8ggs, 75 cents, 21 eggs 
$1.00, Good Stock s, 13 Bee 
H, M. MOYER. Shanesville, Berks Co., Pa 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MAKE HENS LAY fn the early Fall and 

of Wi ‘ LH in the cold ey 

Winter when ices aro ‘ou can do it. 

Do you want the Secret? pe. Se 

ba Book tells it all. ‘You need it.:Sent Free o 
Premium with the Wayside Gleanings 3 months for 

Wcents. Address, Poultry, Wayside Oo., Clintonville, Comm 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Gy THE CROWN foe ce 


















for cutting green bones. For the poultryman. 
Best in the world. Lorest in price. Send for 
circular and testimonials, Wilson Bros., 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Have You SEEN 
Tue Farmers Voice ? 


In its new dress, and noted the fact that |¢ 
everywhere becoming to be recognized, that it is 
one of the leaders in all matters that relate to 
agriculture and the home? 


Dip You Know 


That its numerous departments are edited by 
men who combine a scientific with a practical 
knowledge of the respective lines upon which 
they write? 


IF You HAVEN’T 
SEEN OR READ IT 


Send at once for a FREE Sample Copy, n1 
get the handsomest paper, filled to the brim 
with gone things for the farmer and the far: 
mer’s household, ever printed; or send 25 cents 
for a three-months’ trial subscription. 
Asan Advertising Medium 
The Farmers Voice is Unexcelled. 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
334 DEARBORN ST. CHICACO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
dition? If so,come to Michigan where you can get 
comfortable living, good markets, good neighbor- 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
A eg og state! 

The Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
Jands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber. 
Easy Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territory. Address, A. PATRIARCHE, 
Traffic Manager, Saginaw, Mich 


Please’ mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


















When tramps 
seek work and 
get it THD 
—_ OUT LOOK 
ABOP a IS ENCOUR- 
4 2 Se 
y 2’ AGING. 






It is also enD- 
couragings 
when you cal 
buy cherry 
trees, pear, 
plum and 4)- 
ple trees at 
_— _—» such sacrifice 
prices as we offer. Now is the time to plant 
a cherry orchard. Nothing will yield you 
better profit. Write at once for particulars. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
‘Rochester, N. Y. 


THE DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WESLEY YOUNG, 


Manufacturer of 


NURSERYMEN’S AND FLORISTS 
LABELS 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Please mentiia Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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FREE until June 1st 


We direct special attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable statements: 


A Deaf Man’s Slate. 
ae I was almost totally deaf 
25 years; could not hear a 
steam whistle, had to carry 
a slate so that people could 
“talk” to me. In one week 
after commencing Aerial 
Medication, surprised my 
’ friends by discarding the 
slate. I steadily. improved, 
rs and now can _ hear the 
slightest noise and can understand con- 
yersation and public speaking perfectly. 
Edw. E. Williams, Lead, S. D. 


Am satisfied I had con- 
sumption; had a distressing 
cough, profuse expectoration, 
was reduced in flesh and 
strength. Used Aerial Medi- 
cation four years ago. It 
cured me, and I[ have ‘been 
well and able to preach ever 


since. 
Rev. I. H. Hoskins, Reed, 


A Teacher's Experience 


While teaching a country 

school twelve years ago, I 

took Catarrh in its worst 

form, which almost made 

a physical wreck of me. 

In ’92 I had LaGrippe, was 

followed by a very bad 

SE ~’ cough, free expectoration, 
er loss of weight and strength. 
My physician advised change of climate. 
This I was not able to do, but used Aerial 
Medication; to the surprise of friends, it 
cured me, and for three years have had 
the good health that belonged to me 


twelve years ago. ; 
tichard Osborn, Brazil, Ind. 


Cured in ’92, Wellin ’96 


Thirty-four years ago I ree 
had risings in my head, had 
Catarrh 30 years, hearing 
failed, for many years could 
not hear loud conversation 
two feet away, had contin- 
ual roaring in ears, hoarse- 
ness, throat sore and dry, 
intense pain over eyes, and % 
“stopped-up” feeling in my o 
head. General health so impaired was 
not able to work. I used Aerial Medica- 
tion in 1892. It stopped the roaring, pain 
and soreness in my head and throat, fully 
restored my hearing, and for four years 
have been free from Catarrh, and able to 
work. Ww. F. Bowers, Howell, Ark. 


See special free offer below. 


I ‘had fetid Catarrh in its 
worst form, the discharge 
from my head was profuse 
and very offensive, health 
very much impaired; a bad 
cough, loss cf weight and 
strength caused my family 
and friends to believe I had 

> consumption. Used Aerial 
Medication in 1887. It 
cured me and for nine years I have been 
entirely free from Catarrh, and my health 
is fully restored. A. G. Freeman, 
Parker’s Lake, Ky. 
Aerial Medication 
has triumphed and I 
am cured. One thou- 
sand dollars would be 
nothing compared to 
this. I have had bitter 
suffering from Ca- 


_.._tarrh..Sinee I had La-- 


rippe «the disease ¢ 
settled in the back °* 
of my ‘thead and my = ; 
sufferings have ‘been almost unbearable. I 
thank God I ever heard of your treatment, 
which has no equal. I can speak in the 
highest terms of Aerial Medication. 

Miss E. 8. Orr, BE. Harpswell, Maine. 


Medicine for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that Aerial Medication 
will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, I will, for a short time, 
send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. Address, 


J, H. Moore, M.D., Dept. A. 14, Cincinnati, 0 


This offer will expire June 1, 1897. 


The publisher of this paper has reliable in- 
formation that Dr. Moore is a reputable phy- 
sician, and recommends every interested 
reader to write him at once and investigate 
Aerial Medication. Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Are the best for pump- 
ing. grinding and saw- 
ing for Gardeners, 
Florists and Nursery- 
SSS men. Catalogue free, 
THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE C0., Cincinnati, 0, 
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The Horte’s Petition to his 


| Driver. v 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by, 
8. H. CHASE, 


“Going up the hill whip me not, 
Going down the hill hurry me not, 
On level ground spare me not, 

Loose in the stable forget me not, 

Of thay and — rob me not, 

Of clean water \stint me not, 

With sponge and brush neglect me not, 
Of soft dry bed deprive me not, 
When sick or cold chill me not, 
With bit or rein jerk me not, 

With tight check-rein check me not, 
With blind-bridle drive me not, 

And when angry, strike me not.’® 





Farm-Yard Pets. 


M. C. McNeill, in New York Tribune. 

“Well, yes,” said Farmer Stevens, lean- 
ing his arms on the fence to answer his 
visitor’s questions. ‘We hev considerable 
live stock on the farm, which is mostly 
grain and a matter of about ninety-odd 
acres, all run by machinery,’ of course. 
But lands! I couldn’t live without some 
animals around me; they are such com- 
pany, an’ a’most human in their ways; 
though, indeed, they hev more sense an’ 
discretion than some humans I’ve seen as 
pretends to take care of ’em.” 

“Then, I suppose, you make pets of some 
of them,” observed the visitor. 

“Not of the humans I spoke of,” re- 
turned Mr. Stevens, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Of course not,” assented his visitor, 
with an amused smile. “I mean the ani- 
mals.” 

“You couldn’t help making pets of 
them,” replied the farmer. ‘They make 
pets of themselves. They’re that chummy 
and sympathetic like, they all follow me 
about like kittens. I talk to ’em just as 
I would to you; but I had a hired man 
once an’ his only idea of treating dumb 
animals was to beat ’em and yell at ’em; 
you bet I didn’t make a pet of him. I just 
give him his walking ticket. I hain’t no 
use for such folks,” added Mr. Stevens, 
contemptuously. “Now, would you _ be- 
lieve it,” he resumed, emphatically, “that 
fellow wa’n’t here a week afore all those 
critters began to run if they heard a step 
in the yard, an’ the cows’ eyes starting 
out of their heads with fright, an’ they 
didn’t give their proper complement of 
milk, an’ ’—— 

“That’s a fine pair of horses you have 
out there in the lot,” interrupted his visi- 
tor. 

Mr. Stevens turned his head and his 
eyes swept the inclosure. 

“Fine!” he repeated proudly, as he 
watched his horses. ‘“‘That’s what they 
are—bays, matched to a hair, an’ as kind 
an’ frisky as kittens. See ’em chase each 
other all over the lot! Look at those wavy 
tails an’ manes floating in the breeze! I 
bought those horses when they was colts, 
afore I took to farming. I was in the 
butcher business then; didn’t hev no stand, 
but just peddled my meat around the 
country, an’ those colts, sir, got to know 
every house we stopped at, an’ would pull 
up of themselves with a swing it would 
do your heart good to see, so easy an’ 
graceful like; I would just drop the reins 
an’ there they’d stand, whispering to- 
gether, till I come an’ put my foot in the 
wagon, when off they were without a 
word from me or a wink of their eye- 
lashes. The boys at the stores an’ places 
used to stand to see me get into that 
wagon. 

“‘T bet ye, Stevens,’ says they, one day, 
‘those colts ’Il dash off no matter who 
steps into_that wagon.’ There. was ‘a 
whole crowd of ’em. ‘You try it, boys,’ 
says I, ‘in turns, an’ the first one they 
makes off with can hev the span.’ Well, 
sir,’ went on the farmer, excitedly, “they 
all got inside the store, an’ one fellow 
goes out kind o’ springy, as I did, in a 
hurry like, an’ steps in, an’ not a hair did 
them colts move; just stood there as if 
they didn’t hear him. They all tried it 
different gaits, an’ lifting the lines kind o’ 
jerky; so when it come my turn I walked 
out quietly, an’ my foot hadn’t touched 
the step till they was off like the wind. 
‘Goodby,’ says I to the fellows who set 
up a cheer an’.a clappin’ as we shot down 
the road; ‘I’ve won the span!’ I tell you, 
they got left,” said the farmer, rubbing 
his hands gleefully. 

“They are very gentle, I suppose,” ob- 
served the visitor. 

“Like a pair of lambs,” replied Mr. 
Stevens, “till that fellow came. One of 
the horses—Winkie I call her—is a great 
flirt. When I go in the stable she tosses 
her head, flips her tail about, raises her 
forefeet, winks at me and pretends to bite 
my arm, and shoves her nose against my 
face in the very cunnin’est way you ever 
did see. Well, one day, when I went to 
the stable, the first thing I knew she laid 
back her ears, showed her teeth an’ let 
fly with her heels. The man was there 
with a fork in his hand, cleaning out the 
stall, an’ just as I come in the door, I see 
him give her a slap with the fork and 
in the flank an’ yell at her. Mad, sir, don’t 
begin to tell how I felt. ‘Don’t you know 
no better,’ says I to him, ‘than to go be- 
hind a horse an’ scare the life out of her? 
‘She kicks, the ugly brute,’ says he, ‘every 
time I come near her.’ ‘You’ve learned 
her how, then,’ says I, ‘and if she kicks 


Then I got up a big 
I never 


one after another. 
rake and scooped up a turtle. 
was more astonished in my life.” 
“T see a fine cat over there,” said the 
visitor; “does she molest your chickens?’ 
“Never touches one of them,” declared 
the farmer. , “It’s milking time, that’s why 
she’s around. She follows me into the 
shed every evening when I go to milk 
Rosie, an’ she stands behind me till I get 
about half through, then she begins to cry, 
an’ when I’ turn my head there’ she is, 
sitting up on her hind legs like a dog, 
with her mouth open for me to squirt 
some milk into it; an’ I squirt away till 
her face and head is covered with foam. 


| Then she sits down and wipes it all off on 


to her paws an’ licks them off, an’ sits up 
again an’ opens her mouth for another 
dose.” 

“That is very funny,” said the stranger, 
laughing. 

“*Tain’t half as funny as to see her sit 
up on her hind legs an’ box me just like 
a fellow with gloves on,” responded the 
farmer. “She’ll double up both her paws, 
measure me with her eye, and aim a blow 
at my chest as scientifically as any prize- 
fighter you ever saw. When she gets ex- 
cited she hits me pretty hard, but if I 
say, ‘Come, now, ‘none o’ that, sis,’ she’ll 
quiet down an’ hit me easy. I think the 
world o’ that cat,’ added Mr. Stevens. 

“Do you keep any sheep?’ asked his 
amused visitor. 

“No,” answered he slowly, “but a neigh- 
bor once gave a young lamb to Annie. 
That’s my little girlk She made a great 
pet of it. It followed her about just like 
a dog, up an’ down stairs, an’ slept on the 
foot of her bed, just like a puppy. It was 
too cunnin’ for anything when it was 
about three weeks old. Billy, we called 
it. Every one that came along used to 
play with it, but there was three little 
boys used to pass by every day on their 
way to school, an’ Billy was always on 
the stoop, so they’d pull his ears and his 
tail, and he didn’t like it. So what do 
you think that little thing would do, but 
watch for these boys an’ when he’d see 
them comin’ he’d jump off the stoop an’ 
run an’ butt them in the stomach, an’ 
then turn back as hard as ever he could 
again, an jump on the stoop beside Annie, 
an’ wag his tail an’ look as saucy as you 
please, an’ ‘baa’ at them, as if he was 
making game of them; an’ when he grew 
bigger he never see one of those boys but 
he ran an’ knocked him down.” 

“You wouldn’t think,” remarked the vis- 
itor, thoughtfully, “that a lamb would 
have so much sense.” 

“All animals have enough sense to know 
when they are badly treated,” replied Mr. 
Stevens, “an’ that’s the reason I hate to 
see humans that don’t know enough to 
be kind and gentle with them, an’ not 
tease them; but Billy got too strong for 
us, so we had to give him away.” 

“Has your little girl any pet now?” 

“Yes, indeed; Muncher and she are in- 
separable friends. He lies down at her 
feet, and gets up on her chair for a snooze, 
and if she sits in a rocking-chair he puts 
his two front feet in her lap and lays his 
head on them for her to rock him, and 
he enjoys it just as much as a child 
would. He comes to her every morning 
and holds up his feet to be wiped with a 
towel, and then holds up his face. She 
feeds him off her plate, and he sits up 
beside her and begs for whatever he 
wants. He is very fond of crackers, so 
that’s why we called him Muncher. He’d 
sit up on his hind legs and munch crack- 
ers all day long. Sometimes when she is 
going for a walk along the road, she will 
say: ‘Now, Muncher, you stay here till 
I come -back.’ - Well, sir, ‘he’ -begin to 
whine, and he’ll stand there on the stoop 
watching her, an’ just as soon as she 
shuts the gate an’ makes believe to go off 
without him, he sits up on his hind legs 
begging her to come back, and as she 
walks along without looking at him, he 
begins to squeal, and of all the agonizing 
noises you ever heard, Muncher sets up 
then! It’s enough to make a eat laugh!” 

“I might have known there was a dog 
in the case,” observed the visitor, smiling, 
as he prepared to take his leave. 

“Just so,” responded the farmer, nod- 
ding his head. ‘But I ain’t tellin’ no dog 
story. Muncher’s a pig, an’ what Munch- 
er don’t know ain’t worth any dog’s while 
to find out.”—Our Animal Friends. 


PlantNuts. 


To you who desire forest or other trees, 
and cannot afford to purchase, or who live 
too far from the woods to transplant them 
readily, I write this. Forest trees are 
easily grown. We have a fine young wal- 
nut tree which gives us all the nuts we 
need to crack for winter. A noble young 
burr oak, the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood, bearing sweet acorns in their cups 
which bring recollections of pleasant days 
when, as a child, my sisters and I played 
at “keeping house,” and set our table on 
the flat stump of a felled tree with acorns 
and shells and pretty mosses. A catalpa 
tree, which each spring is covered with 
fragrant white blossoms, and later on with 
slender pods from six to fourteen inches 
in length. A box elder at the east of the 
family residence. A maple, which casts a 
grateful shade at the west, and two others 
farther away, under whose cool shadows 
the poultry love to linger during summer 


Grafting Plum and Peach. 


A correspondent asks for the best time 
to graft, or bud, the plum and peach, with 
particulars about the processes. 

The plum is grafted much the same as 
the apple or pear. Scions should be cut 
before the slightest growth is begun, and 
kept moist in cool soil until warmish 
weather arrives and the buds start a trifle 
on the trees outdoors. Then insert the 
scions in the usual manner, protecting 
carefully with wax, and putting a little 
drop of wax over the top of each scion 
to prevent evaporation. Plum is more dif- 
ficult to graft than the apple or pear. 

I have not known peach trees to be 
grafted successfully. Peach trees are 
budded on one year old seedlings that are 
growing rapidly. It is seldom that a bear- 
ing tree has new growth sappy enough to 
permit the bark to raise easily, and per- 
mit budding. If the bark does not part 
readily from the wood no budding can be 
done successfully, Peach budding with 
the same process as other budding, but 
usually earlier in the season; say, in 
August, 





The Farmer’s Garden, 
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Plan the berry garden as carefully as 
you would any farm building. Start right, 
and you save time in preparing the soil, in 
setting the plants, in cultivation and in 
all the details of the work. 

Make a complete drawing or plan of the 
new garden and work to this plan in a 
regular systematic way. Take a piece of 
heavy paper of a clean, smooth board and 
draw ten straight lines, one inch apart and 
twenty-five inches long. These lines to 
represent ten rows of plants seven feet 
apart. Now draw cross lines one-half 
inch apart the entire length of plat, mak- 
ing just fifty eross lines. 

The intersection of each cross line with 
the long lines represents the exact point 
where plants should be set. This requires 
just fifty plants to the row, the plants 
31-2 feet apart in the row and rows 175 
feet long. Set strawberry plants just half 
this distance each way, twenty-one inches 
apart in the row and rows 3 1-2 feet apart. 

Make a selection of the varieties you 
want, the number of each variety and 
the rows they are to occupy. Write name 
of berry and number of plants on ‘the line 
selected. This plan requires one quarter 
acre of ground and will furnish a liberal 
supply of berties throughout the season 
for a large family. Every farmer should 
have such a garden. Long straight rows 
are easily and closely cultivated by horse 
or hand cultivator. 

Fifty plants to the row may be pur- 
chased at 100 rates, thus saving in price 
of plants. Uniferm and exact setting adds 
to beauty of garden and interest of grow- 
er. The varieties to be selected depend 
much on soil, location, manner of cultiva- 
tion, taste of grower and other surround- 
ings. 

Select varieties. known to do well in your 
locality if tested there, otherwise stand- 
ard varieties that have done well over a 
large extent of country. 

The following varieties are recom- 
mended as doing well in most localities. 
The kinds and number for each row, will 
give you early and late varieties, coming 
in succession during the season. 

First row, 50:blackberries—25 Briton, 25 
Snyder. Second row. 50 black raspberries— 
25 Ohio or Older, 25 Nemaha or Gregg. 
Third row. 50: raspberries—25 Palmer, 25 
Shaffer (purple), Fourth row. 50 red rasp- 
berries—25 Marlboro, 25 Cuthbert. Fifth 
row. ‘50 currants—25 Red Dutch, 25 Vic- 
toria. . Sixth row. 25 White Grape cur- 
rants, 25- gcoseberries—Downing and 
Houghton. Sevénth row. 100 Warfield 
strawberries. Seven one-half row. 100 
Early strawberries. Eighth row. 100 
Haverland strawberries. Hight one-half 
row. 100 Jessie strawberries. Ninth row. 
100 Crescent strawberries. Nine one-half 
row. 100 Sharpless, Parker Earl or Gandy 
strawberries. Tenth row. 18 grapes— 
Moore’s Early, Worden, Delaware, Brigh- 
ton and Concord. 

As soon as ground is free from frost 
prepare it thoroughly. Extra care in pre- 
paring ground is essential. Stake off the 
rows and set plants, by line, following the 
plan exactly. You will then have plants 
true to name, and on your plat a com- 
plete record for future reference.—M. A. 
Thayer. 





Pointers From the Seedling Fruit 
Committee. 


By J. S. Harris, Chairman of Minnesota State 
Horticultural Socicty. 

Some of the promising things seen at 
Thayer’s Fruit Farms are the Sparta and 
Herbst No. 2 strawberries. The Colum- 
bian and Loudon raspberries, and the new 
Queen and Red Jacket gooseberries are on 
trial and all promising. After viewing a 
few smaller plantations and seeing irriga- 
tion in practi¢e on the two acre planta- 
tion of Mr. Wolcott, Mr. Philips, Mr. 
Sampson and myself took a’ night ride to 
Janesville, Wis. Early on the morning 
of the twelfth we were joined by L. J. 
Kellogg, of Ripon, Geo. J. Kellogg, Janes- 
ville, and Messrs. Coe and Converse, who 
are members of a special committee of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society, and at 


than double that of other vatieties ad- 
joining on the same: farm. Ve cannot 
-but believe that Mr. Loudon jhas given 
the world a most valuable fruit, and that 
no fruit grower can afford to be long 
without a patch of it. 








Polly. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by - 
JOSEPHINE A. MAPLESDEN. 


No, I don’t pretend to know 

What ’tis makes me love her go, 

But of one thing I’m sure, though, 
She is Polly. 


Nay, her ore are not deep blue, 

Hair—no hint of golden hue; 

She has freckles, trely true, 
But— she’s Polly. 


Fairer forms I often meet, 
But none ‘could darn my hose so neat; 
And from saucy head to feet 

She’s my Polly. 





A Good Home Market. 


A large majority of farmers will not 
raise a supply of small fruits; and there 
are several reasons for this. They have 
not the skill; to do so would interfere with 
their -regular business; nearly all small 
fruits are liable to the attacks of insect 
enemies or fungous diseases that farmers 
cannot prevent; and success depends 
largely on love for the work which one 
is not likely to have and still be a farmer. 
There is some reason for a farmer’s think- 
ing that if he can make but little at a 
business that he understands, he could do 
still less at one that is new to him. A 
farmer has no inclination to do fine, pains- 
taking work in the garden, but he is 
usually willing to buy fruits and other 
good things for his family if they are 
within his reach. ‘This being the case 
why do not more fruit growers seek the 
patronage of the farmer? He cannot drive 
several miles 'to town for berries every 
day, but a berry grower could easily de- 
liver fruit daily, to every family in one 
or two school districts. ‘This has been 
done over and over, with profit to both 
parties. We have known several parties 
to raise berries and sell the entire crop at 
home, to farmers who came every even- 
ing. The same customers would buy seed 
potatoes, onion sets, cabbage and tomato 
plants. Every man to his trade, but hor- 
ticulture is not the occupation of the far- 
mer.—Horticulture. 

(The above is in accord with my own 
experience. Many fruit growers ship ber- 
ries to distant points when they might sell 
to neighboring farmers. The idea has 
gone forth that farmers are poor. Some 
of them are poor, but if you will look into 
the savings banks you will find a large 
part of the millions there on deposit are 
owned by farmers.—C. A. Green.) 





The Loudon Raspberry. 


Two answers have been received to our 
query in December “Fruit.” 

D. W. Sampson, Eureka, Minn., writes: 
I am very much pleased with both the 
plant and fruit. The past winter they 
stood unprotected over 20 degrees below 
zero and were not injured. I shall plant 
out five acres of them as fast as possible 
as I believe them to be the best red rasp- 
berry in existence. In summer of 1895 
I was at the originator’s grounds in Wis- 
consin and saw an acre inyfull bearing. 
Canes strong, healthy and loaded from top 
to bottom with fruit as large as the Cuth- 
bert. i ’ me 
AS LARGE AS THE CUTHBERT, 
BRIGHTER COLOR, FIRMER 

AND BETTER FLAVOR. 


Eugene Willet & Son, Erie County, 
N. Y., write: As compared with the Cuth- 
bert the Loudon is a stockier bush not 
given so much to sending up suckers, con- 
densing its grcwth more in the fewer 
bushes. Wood harder than Cuthbert, 
which perhaps accounts for its standing 
very cold weather better than its only pos- 
sible rival. Canes are a bright polished 
crimson, free from thorns except a few at 
the base. 

Fruit fully as large as Cuthbert a bright- 
er color, much firmer and to our taste bet- 
ter flavored. No variety we know of can 
excel it in hardiness of bud; our plants 
the past winter came through without the 
loss of the terminal bud even, which we 
never remember the Cuthbert being able 
to do. (The above information was solicited 
by the pomological journal named “Pruit;” 
published in Chautauqua county.) 





An Apple Orchard. 


Although the apple tree is not indigenous 
to this country, it has become so thorough- 
ly acclimated that it may well be called 
an American product, and the apple is the 
chief of American fruits. It holds its 
rank not so much because in a year of 
plenty, like the present, we are able to 
eend a million barrels or more of the fruit 
to other countries, as because of the many 
uilons of bwrrels that are used at home 
—pbecause of the large extent of territory in 
which it flourishes, and the fact that it 
can be grown upon almost any variety of 
soil: because of the great number of 
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made excessive demands upon 
the vitality of the trees, and re. 
sources of the land. 


tility, and promote this year’s 
crop, 
should be 


Spring with Bradley’s Fertili- 
zers, which will ensure an even 
growth of new wood, and greatly 


increased fruitage. 


We manufacture fertilizers of ALL GRADES 
ALL CROPS, and being the LA 
RaniS Ofna me AR Gea 
, as well as 

CRUCALS IN A BIGA oe ta 
u 
Fertilizers, Formulas mixed 
tural Chemicals, Wood Ashes, a Wome 
regan — superior crop-producing value of every= 


Bradley Fertilizer Company, Boston. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


To restore this exhausted fer- 


every bearing orchard 
top-dressed this 


for 

MANUFAC. 

CIAL cesT Eee ne 

MERICA, our facilities are abso- 
unequaled for furnishing all kinds of Mixed 
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Ashes, etc. We positively 


eBoy — ~ money to — us, or ‘see our 
ocal agent before you purc Mixed Fer- 
Agricultural Chemicals, or Raw Materials. t 


Cleveland, Ohio. Augusta, Ga. 
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Standard pear trees: Bartlett, Anjou, Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty and Howell, in medium 


and large sizes, at about your own prices. Finest trees ever grown, please write us. 
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transportation for your products. 
e! 
bre Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
ces ranging from seven to fifteen — 
according to location and timber. 
make no mistake locating in this 
Ss, , TRIARCHE, _.. 
Traffic Manager, Saginaw, Mich 
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seek work and 
get it THD 


atte TREE SOIL. 

ae “ Sa To Preven at Insects, caterpillars, canis er worms, 
; gypsey moths, curculio, noxious grub, or 
any kind of destructive worm, Pat our tree Soil 
in a circle on the ground about two inches deep and 
the diameter should be about 12 to 16 inches all 
around the tree. Worms in the ground te Gem 
come up will be killed by its contact, and outer 
worms cannot cross the soil, it drives them away. 

Is death to all insect life. Send for 


days. Besides these, which were all raised 
from the nuts and seeds, we have eight 
young peach trees—some of which bore 
fruit last year—which were also raised 
from the peach-stones. 

We have also a large cottonwood, 
stretching its arms skyward, with ever- 
turning leaves from early spring till win- 
try winds denude its branches, which was 


your head off, it’ll only serve you right. 
That horse has never had a cross word 
said to her, let alone jabbed with a pitch- 
fork, an’ if somebody’d prod you behind 
when you wasn’t looking’, I guess you’d 
kick, too.’ An’ when that horse heard 
my voice, sir, it was pitiful to see the 
way she entreated me to forgive her for 
being so ugly, and that fellow was amazed 


varieties which supply our markets with 
the fruit in its perfection almost the en- 
tire year without any artificial means of 
long keeping, and which are of as many 
flavors as the tastes of those who eat them 
may fancy. 

More than ail, it stands pre-eminent be- 
cause of its adaptability to table use, and 





once proceeded to the fruit farm of F. 
W. Loudon to see, examine, taste and 
learn all we could about the Loudon rasp- 
berry. It is without doubt the most won- 
derful raspberry of its class (Rubus strig- 
csus) that has been produced since the 
improvement of this valuable fruit began. 
It originated With Mr. Loudon (and bears 
his name) from seed of the Turner rasp- 
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the latest styles of furniture, 
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To urge men to plant or- 

chards, or at least to plant a 

home supply of strawberries, 

raspberries, grapes, black- 
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to see how loving she was when I talked 
to her and petted her.” 

“Are cows intelligent?” inquired the vis- 
itor, who was very much interested in Mr. 
Stevens’ talk. 

“You’d say so if you saw our Rosie go 
in the orchard an’ stand on her hind legs 
to shake the apples off the trees, if there 
was none for her to eat on the ground. 
Rosie ain’t no fool.” ; 

“I see you have a duck-pond over there,” 
remarked the visitor. 

“Yes, an’ the chicken yard’s right along- 
side of it. The pond is full of muskrats, 
and the pesky things steal into the chicken 
coops and eat the chickens and eat off the 
hens’ feet while they are on the roost; 
but there’s a litle game hen among the 
lot, and there darsn’t a rat show his nose 
in the yard while she is there. She lies 
in wait for ’em, an’ just as soon as a rat 
appears she lights on his back and there 
she clings, peck-peck-pecking away at his 
head for all she is worth. It’s fun to see 
her. The rat gets bewildered, and runs 
round and round the yard with the hen 
on his back digging away/at him with her 
bill, and the whole yard egging her on. 
Then all at once the rat seems to think 
of his hole, and he makes a bee line for 
that and disappears. This, of course, 
brushes the hen off his lack, and she just 
waits till the next fellgw shows up and 
treats him in the same Way.” 

“Plucky little defendfr!” observed the 
stranger, smiling. “Am have the ducks 
enemies, also?’ 

“Yes, indeed; we ofce fished a mud- 
turtle a foot long out] of that pond; he 


| killed no end of ducks” 


“How could he do that?’ 
“Just caught a hold pf them by the foot 


and pulled them undef the water till they 


got drowned. We co#ldn’t.tell for a long 
time what happened to them till we 
fluttering, 


watched and saw ther go down 





brought home as a switch without roots 
from the woods during a ramble, and was 
simply pushed down into the earth a foot 
or so. It is not much trouble to beautify 
the home, though of course it takes time 
to bring trees to perfection from nuts. One 
ought always to plant them at first just 
where one wishes them*to remain, There 
is a satisfaction in watching their growth, 
and one comes to love them as they be- 
come part and parcel of the home place. 
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berry pollenized by the Cuthbert, and pre- 
sents all of the good points of both pa- 
rents, and some that neither of them have, 
in a marked degree. The seed was planted 
in 1880, and the original plant first fruited 
in 1881. The plants are strong, vigorous 
and healthy, with an abundance of fibrous 
roots that enable them to endure droughts 
well and continue in bearing longer than 
the average season. It does not produce 
suckers as freely as most of the red va- 
rieties. The‘canes are shorter jointed and 
more stocky than the Cuthbert, and it ap- 
pears to be more hardy, having endured 
several winters without protection and 
come through without injury when the 
mercury dropped to 26 degrees and 30 de- 
grees below zero. The drouth about Janes- 
ville this season has been intense, but a 
three-fourths acre plantation of this va- 
riety in its second year of fruiting is a 
sight not soon:to be forgotten. The canes 
were literally loaded to their fullest and 
bending to the ground under the weight 
of the fruit. The fruit is very large and 
of an attractive red color that does not 
fade. The flavor is‘the finest of all rasp- 
berries, the fruit not dry and seedy, but 
possessing a firmness and consistency that 
enables it to stand shipping safely a thou- 
sand miles. The fruit hangs well on the 
plant after it is ripe, is not easily beaten 


| off or injured’ by rains and keeps longer 


after picking than any other variety we 
have ever seen. None of our party were 
expert pickers, but several of them, be- 
ing timed, managed to pick a full quart 
each in five minutes. Good pickers could 
have averaged a hundred quarts per day. 
We are told that last year a plantation of ' 
them yielded at the rate of 200 bushels 
per acre, and We should estimate that the | 
patch will not fall much below that. The 


foliage this 


the “thousand and one”? methods in which 
it may be prepared, each of which is more 
or less palatable, wholesome and nutri- 
tious, according to the method and skill of 
the cook. 

Desirable as it may be for the truck 
farmer to grow small fruits when he can do 
so, it is more important that he should 
have a good apple orchard if he can. The 
fruit, being less perishable than berries, 
can be marketed more at his own con- 
venience, which is a point that I dwell 
upon because I would have the farmer 
own his farm and crops, instead of feeling 
that he is a slave to them, obliged to go 
to market, rain or shine, well or ill, simply 
because crops are ready and will not wait. 

I would not restrict the farmer in his se- 
lection of varieties to the dictates of the 
orchardist who said if he were to plant a 
hundred trees he should have 99 Baldwins, 
and he guessed the other would be a Bald- 
win. 

For a home market, as for home use, we 
should have a variety of early and late 
fruit, and variety enough of flavors to suit 
many tastes. There are many apples that 
have a good local reputation, growing, 
yielding and selling well in their sections, 
and they should not be neglected there, 
but they often fail out of their native 
region. The Red Astrachan and the Gray- 
enstein, as a summer and fall/apple, sel- 
dom fail to give satisfaction, growing 
well, being hardy, yielding. well and mak- 
ing handsome trees. The quality of the 
fruit is so well known that they always 
sell well.—American Cultivator, 
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Not Compelled to Believe. 





compelling poem ~~ 

ve, I do not recall any place in 
Ate which attempts to compel eager a 
the part of any individual, althoug i 
are many places where we are urs adi 
solicited, to do 80. There is no ed 
which can compel the doing of — - 
is impossible. I doubt if it is possib o- 
compel a person to believe mapas. . - 
lief sometimes comes aS the resu a 4 
early education. Thus if our forefa wn 
were Republicans or Democrats, we — : 
up in the belief that the party to ees 
our fathers were attracted was the bes 
of all, and if we have been brought up in 
the Methodist or Baptist church relations, 
we have grown into the belief that one 
of these is the true doctrine. But a 
ghall we compel a person to believe agains 
Pere are doubtless responsible for our be- 
liefs. We are endowed with intelligence, 
which has offered us opportunities for | 
etudy and investigation, and ‘we are in 
duty bound to believe that which is ~e 
but if we have not made the most “ws - 
opportunities for enlightenment, and ~ no 
believe, no one can compel us to be — 

We have commenced in Green’ s Frui 
Grower a series of lectures on Biology, 
which will probably continue through the 
year, and we invite our readers to rea 
these lectures. We shall not attempt to 
compel any one to believe everything that , 
the lecturer states in this course of lec- 
tures. He is a man who has spent al- 
most his life in studying this particular 
branch of science. His are the views 
of the leading scientific men of the age. | 
It has taken many years to study and in- | 
vestigate. Many generations of studious 
men have labored to arrive at the con- | 
clusions announced in these lectures. Mill- 
fons of dollars invested along this line 
could have not produced such wonderful 
results. This has largely been a labor of 
love on the part of the investigators, 





There is no law 


not special creations of various forms of 
animal life, but that all animal and plant 
life came from one low form of life and 
that protoplasm. It is possible that this 
theory may not be correct. There are | 
wise men of science who dispute this the- | 
ory. The consensus of scientific opinion | 
is, however, that this theory is a cor- 
rect one. Whether it is correct, or other- 
wise, should not distur one’s belie? in the 
Bible, or in the Creator, and the question | 
is not a serious one for practical people, : 
such as are the readers of this paper. Many 
of our readers will not believe that these 
conclusions are correct, and we shall not , 
attempt to persuade them otherwise. We 
are not all imaginative. It requires im- 
agination as well as'knowledge to believe 
all that science teaches. 

We are told by astronomers that a 
greater number of the stars, which we see 
on a bright night, are suns often many 
times larger than our sun, and that each | 
of these stars, or suns, has a system | 
of planets revolving around it much larger | 
than the eartk, Venus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Neptune and Uranus, which comprise our 
planetary system. There are many good 
people, and intelligent people, who do not 
believe that this is true in regard to the | 
stars, and yet astronomers can prove that 
it is true. Astronomers have instruments 
with which they cannot only compute the 
distance of the stars, but with which 
they can distinguish the constituent parts 
of other worlds, defining the material of 
which each is constructed. Thus they 
find that other worlds, or in other words, 
stars and suns, are formed of the same 
material as the earth, although the dens- 
ity may vary considerably. The earth is 
an old world. In digging deep wells as 
many as ten stratas of coal have been dis- 
covered, some of these nearly ten thousand 
feet below the present surface. Since each 
strata of coal represents a different age, 
and also each strata of rock, we get some 
idea of the age of the earth—doubtless 
thousands of millions of years. 

Other worlds such as we see in the stars 
are often newer worlds now in the condi- 
tion that our world was before any form 
of animal or plant life appeared upon it. 
Other worlds are actually in the process 
of being created now. Astronomers can 
look out on any bright evening on such 
worlds, which the Creator is forming day 
by day, year by year and age by age. 

Notwithstanding that these facts can be 
proven, and that the theories given in 
these lectures on Biology are supposed to 
be capable of proof, our readers need not 
be disturbed or. compelled to believe. 

It has been our plan in editing the Fruit 
Grower to give our readers material for 
thought. It is well to think. Thinking 
exercises the brain, stimulates ambition, 
and is in every respect ennobling. By 
thinking we get a better idea of our Cre- 
ator, of nature, of man, and of our destiny. 
You can distinguish a thoughtful man 
from one who is not thoughtful. The lines 
upon his face advertise that fact. If a 
man is not thoughtful, his face will like- 
wise advertise his thoughtlessness. If 
these lectures and many other items pub- 
lished in Green’s Fruit Grower encourage 
our readers to think, and to continue in- 
vestigating by reading valuable books, one 








er will have been accomplished. 
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If any of our friends would like to take 


ds’ EXxcursion leaving New York July 
returning in two or three months, 
or less, at a very moderate expense, 
first-class service in every respect. 
Townsend is principal of one of our 
schools at Rovbester, N. Y., and is 
ie man with whom the Editor of Green’s 
t Grower made his trip to Europe. 
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Guy Knox. 





No. 7. 

On the west side of our farm was & 
heavy piece of timber, which overshad- 
owed an humble log cabin, located at the 
foot of the hill, near a brook, where lived 
ean Irishman by the name of Guy Knox. 
Our woodland being somewhat elevated 
cut out the early morning sun so that 
Guy did not receive its rays until 10 
o'clock, — 

There was a beaten path from my old 
homestead farm, through the woods, 
across the fields, down the valley to Mr. 
Knox’s’ cabin. This was a path that 
school children use to take on their way 
to the cobble-stone schoolhouse, which was 
located a quarter mile beyond. 

The brook referred to passed close by 
the schoolhouse and the rémembrance of 
it can never be effaced from my memory. 
In the spring the banks of the brook were 
overflown, also the bridges and the road; 
in the winter it furnished great sport for 
skaters; in summer it was well 
stocked with fish of considerable _ size, 
which were enticed with great enthusiasm. 
It was also well stocked with crabs, turtles 
and huge snakes, which frequently afford- 
ed exciting contests for us children. This 
brook, like all brooks, meandered through 
the meadows and valleys in crooked paths. 
It wound its way by Guy Knox’s little 
farm, which did not embrace over an 
acre, or two originally, but Guy dug a 
new straight channel for it, very deep, 
and filled up the old channel, beautifying 
his place and adding to its productiveness. 

Guy Knox was an original character in 
looks, dress, language and every other par- 
ticular. He was not a handsome man. 

His face was long and angular, his nose 
long and pointed, and his eyes small, dark, 
deep set under long shaggy brows. His 
hair was black, worn long, and was gen- 
erally busy and unkept. He wore a 
full, dark beard, without a moustache. 
Guy had the richest and most melodious 
brogue of any Irishman I ever met. It 
was a delight to hear him talk. Guy was 
a@ poor man; his wagon, his horse, his plow, 
cultivator, his dress, his dwelling, every- 
thing proclaimed this fact. His fences 
were laboriously patched, and the hinges 
of his gates were of leather. He raised 
water from his well by a hooked pole, 
having no pump. 

Often have I gone across the fields and 
through the woods at early morning, or 
late evening, to secure the services of Guy 
Knox for some job such as butchering, 
threshing, sawing wood, ditching, or some 
other like work. Sometimes Guy would 
return with me to the farm. I remem- 
ber he smoked a very short and very black 
pipe, which, whenever I alluded to it, 
Guy would say he smoked it to keep his 
nose warm. But doubtless the short 
stem enabled him to get more nicotine 
from the tobacco; the blackness and the 
very old pipe gave the tobacco a strong 
taste, which was agreeable to him. 

Mrs. Knox was a fine specimen of vigor- 
ous and beautiful womanhood. She was 
nearly six feet tall, of fair complexion, 
fair hair and blue eyes, with the physique 
of an athlete. Mrs. Knox also often 
helped at the house through peculiar jobs 
of butchering and other such like work. 
Mrs. Knox was almost as charming a char- 
acter to us school children as was her 
husband. Both were exceedingly kind 
and generous, regaling our empty stomachs 
often with radishes, onions, or other deli- 
eacies from their garden, as we would be 
coming home from school at night half 
famished. 

The log cabin of Guy Knox sheltered a 
large family of children. I do not remem- 
ber how many, but at least eight or nine. 
All were girls with the exception of two or 
three. These children were not only at- 
tractive in appearance and manner, but 
were among the most intelligent, and 
among the best scholars in the school. No 
one thought of looking down on them for 
the reason that they lived in a log house. 
Indeed, our country school was in no wise 
aristocratic, since a great majority were 
people who had to work in order to get 
along in the world. 

Guy Knox and his wife were very indus- 
trious people. They were always hard at 
work, and their work was productive of 
good results. Their acre, or two, was 
naturally about as poor land as could be 
found, but by ditching and filling in it 
was made most productive. Gradually the 
fences and buildings were improved. Lat- 
er a new white house was erected on the 
site of the log cabin, also a comfortable 
barn. Then more land was added to the 
little place until it comprised a farm of 
considerable size. But I remember more 
particularly the log house, in which I 
have spent many hours. Many more im- 
portant things have passed entirely from 
my memory, while conversations held in 
this place with Gur Knox’s children are 
not easily obliterated. 

Guy was an honest man. None of the 
surrounding farmers ever lost any chick- 
ens or sheep, as they often do from poor 
families living in their vicinity. He was 
not a man to get entangled in debt. I 
do not remember that he was a church- 
going man, but yet everything about his 
place was orderly and quiet on the Sab- 
bath day. His children attended the Sun- 
day school, and availed themselves of all 
such opportunities offered. 

A few years ago while visiting the local- 
ity of my childhood, I learned that Guy 
Knox was dead. I attended the funeral. 
In order to indicate the esteem in which 
he was held in the community, although a 
poor man, I will say that the funeral 
was largely attended by the prosperous 
people in all that locality. The house was 
far too small to contain those who came 
to pay their last respects to this kind- 
hearted man. His wife died recently. 
I used to call upon her whenever I passed 
her place, which was not frequent. 

The children I have lost sight of, with 
the exception of the eldest son, William, 
who is a prosperous farmer, owning a 
large and fertile farm not far from Roch- 
ester. He passes my present home often 
on his way to and from market. The 
children take after their mother, being 
generally fair and of fine physique. 





What Kind of Fertilizer is Best ? 





Please answer a few questions in your 
next issue. What is the best fertilizer for 
a@ young apple orchard, and how would you 
apply it; the best kind for a peach orchard. 
What kind of fertilizer is best for grape 
vines? 

Reply: This query jMustrates that fact 
that many people havé an idea that dif- 
ferent kinds of fertilizers are required for 
different kinds of crops. This is in one 
sense a mistake. There are three elements 
of fertility for all crops, whether grain or 
fruit, and these are potash, phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen. Whatever grows on 
the face of the earth can be fertilized with 
these three ingredients, Barnyard manure 
and ordinary phosphate, such as is sold 
for application to wheat, contain all these 
ingredients. There is much quackery in- 
dulged in by makers of fertilizers, who 
label one brand appk fertilizer, another 
plum fertilizer, another peach, strawberry, 
blackberry, raspberry fertilizer, etc. 

It is true that fruit trees need more 
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potash than most grain crops, but aside 








from this! a well proportioned fertilizer 
comprised| of these three elements, phos- 
phoric acig, potash and nitrogen, will be a 
good fertilizer for any kind of fruit tree 
or plant, 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
different kinds of soil require different 
kinds of fertilizers; sandy soils are notably 
deficient in potash. If our readers will 
purchase a high grade phosphate, such as 
they use upon their wheat fields, they will 
find it a good and safe fertilizer for all 
kinds of trees, plants and vines,—Hditor. 





Disappointment. 





Most people are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. We all have our trials, our suc- 
cesses, our joys, but few can say they have 
never met with disappointment. People 
are disappointed in love. There are few 
who marry their first choice. Few people 
are permitted to follow the business or pro- 
fession which lies nearest the heart. There 
are poets and artists who, finding their 
work unremunerative, have been compelled 
to make shirts, dig ditches, or do other un- 
congenial work. .Some people have 2 
longing for travel. They imagine that 
the acme of happiness can be secured go- 
ing from place to place, and country to 
country, viewing great cities, great moun- 
tains, great lakes and oceans of the earth; 
but their means will not allow them to in- 
dulge their tastes, therefore they are 
filled with disappointment. 

How many lawyers start out in life aim- 
ing at the highest pinnacle of achievement, 
who, owing to ill health, or incapacity, 
have been unknown out of their 
own small circle of acquaintances. 
I have known physicians who were 
scholarly men, well versed in the 
art of healing, who were unsuccessful ow- 
ing to lack of tact in management of pa- 
tients, or through disagreeable personal 
habits. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment of 
all is that of an accomplished man who 
has spent much time and money in secur- 
ing an education, who finds out at last that 
he is not able to make a respectable living 
for himself and family. This is particu- 
larly humiliating owing to the fact that 
his failure teaches him that he is not 
wanted on this earth; that is, he has not 
found any way of making himself suffi- 
ciently useful to his fellows to warrant 
them in securing his services, or purchas- 
ing his goods, or using his talents in any 
way whatsoever. In order to be success- 
ful we must put ourself in touch with hu- 
manity, we must be useful to human- 
ity, we must be so helpful as to in- 
duce people from far and near to seek 
our services, or to seek our goods, which 
they have found to be more than ordinar- 
ily reliable and helpful. 

There have been more disappointments 
along the line of inventions than in al- 
most any department of human en- 
deavor. There are many men who can in- 
vent ingenious devices. They are endowed 
with large inventive faculties, but are 
often lacking in business shrewdness and 
foresight. Therefore many inventors hav- 
ing good inventions are unable to success- 
fully introduce them, or to make any mon- 
ey from the sale of the creations of 
their brain. It has been said that it is 
easier to invent than to make money out 
of an invention. There are men who 
from youth to old age have been occupied 
on an invention, which seemed daily and 
hourly within their grasp, but which they 
have never been able to perfect. Imagine 
the disappointment of such a person at 
the age of eighty, with failing strength 
and energies, straggling into the grave in 
poverty, with the greatest invention of 
modern times almost within sight, yet 
eluding him, like the mirage of the des- 
ert, or of the pot of gold which is said 
to be buried at the base of the rainbow. 





We Don’t Want Any More. 





Oysters are a delicacy. I refer to good 
oysters. We voted at our house that we 
would have them sent up regularly and 
we enjoyed them for a season, but at last 
the quality degenerated. Then we all voted 
we wanted no more oysters, and no more 
oysters were purchased for a long time. 

I am particularly fond of whitefish. I 
have seen them taken out of our Lake 
Ontario shore by the wagon load. These 
fresh caught fish properly cooked are de- 
lectable. We ordered the fisherman to bring 
us nice fish every week, but after a time 
we became tired. Not that the fish was 
not desirable food, but these particular fish 
had been kept too long and had lost their 
flavor. We countermanded orders, and no 
more whitefish was sent. 

Fresh hot toast is healthful and ap- 
petizing. It is sometimes difficult to get it 
hot on the table. Some people think that 
any old bread wili make good toast, but 
this is a mistake. We all voted to have 
toast regularly, but after a time the cook 
allowed it to dry over the stove until the 
crust was hardly bitable. It also came 
on the table partially cold. Then we de- 
cided we didn’t want any more toast. 

March 30th I went into a lunch room 
and asked if their strawberries were good; 
the price was 15c. per small dish for South- 
ern strawberries. The reply was that the 
strawberries were fine. I therefore ordered 
a dish, with my coffee and bread and but- 
ter. I tried to cut one of these straw- 
berries in two, but met with difficulty, the 
berry was so hard and green. They were of 
good size but had been picked before 
matured. A few had the natural straw- 
berry flavor, but the majority were not of 
better quality than small turnips. I ate 
a portion of the berries, but feared that 
I might have the colic a short time after. 
I shall not order any more strawberries 
until our home-grown fruit comes into mar- 
ket. 

I speak of these matters not to call at- 
tention to my personal affairs but to indi- 
eate that which occurs when poor fruit is 
put upon the market. If we pick our early 
grapes before they are ripe, the man who 
buys a basket will not buy any more fruit 
so long as he remembers how those green 
grapes tasted. If he buys a bushel of ap- 
ples and they are some hard, sour variety, 
he will not buy more apples as long as he 
can temember how those rotted in his cel- 
lar since nobody would eat them. Good 
ripe fruit when sold makes a market for 
more of the same class. Poor fruit gluts 
the market, and dissatisfies the people with 
fruit eating. 





Our Prize Advertisement, 





We have offered a prize of $10.00 for 
the best advertisement of anything ad- 
vertised in Green’s Fruit Grower, and 
the prize has been awarded to T. E. Dean, 
Indianapolis, Ind. We have had some dif- 
ficilty in deciding who was entitled to 
this prize. We received many valuable 
and ingenious ideas from our friends and 
subscribers in regard to advertising. We 
may in future numbers publish some of 
the best of the advertisements sent. We 
offer thanks to our friends for the inter- 
est they have taken in this matter and 
regret that we cannot give each of them 
a prize. 





It is believed by some naturalists that 
wasps, like bees, establish sentinels at 
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BIOLOGY, a THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE. 


Protozoans and Sponges, 


No. 38. 

Professor Dodge of the University gave 
the third of his lectures on biology at the 
Reynolds library yesterday afternoon be- 
fore a large and interested audience. The 
lecture was a continuation of last week’s 
which had been left partly unfinished by 
the shortness of the time and the abun- 
dance of the material at hand for de- 
scription and explanation The course 
has now reached to sponges, the more ad- 
vanced form of cellular life and will be 
continued next week, when the hydra, a 
species of fresh water animals of a min- 
ute size which attach themselves to small 
sticks and stones will be discussed. The 
lecturer was aided by stereopticon views of 
highly magnified specimens of the animals 
and forms of life under discussion. 

The professor first described that form 
of lowest life known as the vorticella and 
its methods of regeneration. A plate was 
projected upon the canvas from & stereop- 
ticon, showing a highly magnified collec- 
tion of the animals in question, which 
looked greatly like polyp corals. The first 
figure showed one of the animals feeding 
at the end of a long stem attachment like 
a leaf, with thready tentacles waving star- 
wise in the water. The next figure 
showed the animal after it had been fed, 
with the bud-like head bent down like a 
wilted flower. The animal has twe‘methods 
of reproduction, the first by division of the 
body into two equal parts; the second by 
the union of two different individuals. In 
the first method a small crevice almost 
in the center of the front end of the body 
appears which, in the next period of life, 
has so much increased that it nearly di- 
vides the animal. The next was complete- 
ly divided, and one of the parts prepared 
to swim away. This process of reproduc- 
tion goes on, said the professor, for 100 or 
150 generations. After that, that the race 
may not die out, the process of conjuga- 
tion is accomplished by means of the con- 
junction of two bodies of apparently dif- 
ferent sexes. The smaller or “male” body 
is called a microzooid, and the larger, the 
megazooid, meaning little and big animals. 
The microzooids originate from the di- 
vision of the megazooid into eight parts. 
Each part is provided with swimming 
organs, and when mature it detaches it- 
self from the cluster and swims about un- 
til it finds a megazooid of its own species 
in the proper condition to be fertilized. It 
attaches itself to the latter and the bodies 
fuse together, the smaller being entirely 
absorbed by the larger. The megazooid 
then divides a great many times in suc- 
cession, thus producing new individuals. 
How these small zooids know how to find 
the larger and to select their own kind 
from among the various other kinds living 
in the same drop of water is unknown, but 
the facts shoW that there must be some 
kind of psychic activity existing in the 
lowly creatures. 

The professor then described the method 
in which an amoeba may be cut in two 
with a delicate knife so that one ~ part 
might have a nucleus, and the other not. 
The result is that the food taken by the 
portion containing the nucleus is perfectly 
digested, while that void of nucleus died 
after a short period, of starvation and 
malnutrition. 

The next subject was the stentor, or 
trumpet animalcule, a form of life just 
large enough to be seen with the naked 
eye and shaped like a trumpet, from 
which it gets its name.: The size of the 
animal makes it possible to observe and 
experiment upon its. condition. The-sten- 
tor has a very long nucleus shaped like a 
string of pearls which extends lengthwise 
through the body. Vivisection of these 
animals shows that, no matter in what 
manner they are cut, so long as_ there 
be a portion of the nucleus, each will live 
and develop new anterior and yew poster- 
for ends, as the head and the tail of the 
animal fs called, so that by human means 
these animals may be reproduced at will 
in immense numbers. The experiment 
shows that of those severed parts contain- 
ing a fragment of the nucleus are able 
to regenerate the entire body. “If we turn 
back to the method of reproduction of the 
vorticella,” said the lecturer, ‘“‘we will see 
that these animals are really immortal, 
since each original cell lives in the bodies 
of its descendants, so that, unless by some 
accidental means, the death of these or- 
ganisms is not a natural occurrence.” 

Here he quoted Weissman concerning 
the origin of death among the multicellular 
or higher animals in which he said that 
death is an adaptation acquired for the 
benefit of the race. It prevents the ac- 
cumulation on the earth of injured and de- 
crepit organisms and ensures the presence 
of those which are young and vigorous. 
In the development of the multicellular 
forms the sexual or reproductive function 
is confined to certain cells (which thus cor- 
respond to the protozoa), while the vege- 
tative and other functions are given over 
to other cells which to that extent lose 
their reproductive and, hence, “immortal” 
qualities. The death of the vegative cells 
thus involves the reproductive cells. Thus, 
the entire organism perishes naturally 
soon after its young are sufficiently devel- 
oped to care for themselves. 

The next division of the subject was a 
discussion of the forms of amoeboid life 
in which the minute animalcule gathers up 
pieces of sand and other hard particles 
which surround its body like a shell. A 
certain kind of these creatures also builds 
a shell for its offspring before that off- 
spring is developed. Another form always 
selects the shells of a particular species of 
diatom from among a great number and 
thus constructs its own shell. How does 
it recognize the diatom? An egg-shaped 
creature with a lot of rays extending out 
through a small hole in the end of the shell, 
or protoplasm, by means of which the ani- 
mal gains nutriment which could not other- 
wise be acquired through the shells, was 
shown by the lecturer. A series of reg- 
ular and geometrical shapes liks crystals, 
which these minute creatures assume when 
they take up these shells. followed. In- 
deed, most of them looked precisely like 
magnified snowflakes, although living ani- 
mals. The accumulation of the shells of 
the deceased microscopic creatures makes 
what is known as limestone and chalk 
deposits in the geological history of the 
world. The Pyrenees mountains are made 
of this deposit, as are the chalk cliffs of 
England and the stones of the pyramids. 
The years which it took these to deposit, 
and the unimaginable numbers needed give 
one an idea of the immense numbers of 
these organisms which must have existed 
in the past and of their great importance 
in the formation of the surface of the 
earth. 

From this Professor Dodge went on to 
show a lot of unfortunate amoebas, which 
had become mixed up with the parasitic 
creatures which get inside them and make 
them sick, so that eventually they die, 
the result of other animals’ greed. The 
moral to this the professor did not point. 
But often the matter is reversed and the 
amoeba gets hold of some of these other 
animalculae, and absorbs them. This is 
done by many. of the amoebas in water, 
which act as scavengers, destroying uy- 





healthy products. 


The ‘white’ corpuscles of the blood 


have amoeboid properties and eat up the 
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But on other occasions certain forms of 
protozoa get the better of the blood and 
disturbances follow, as in the case of 
malaria, in which disease many of the red 
corpuscles of the blood are found to con- 
tain amoeboid organisms, Physicians are 
beginning to believe, said the lecturer, that 
many of the tumors and cancers are 
caused by parasitic protozoans called cau- 
tiously “cellular inclusions,’ which eat in- 
to the healthful tissues of the body and 
cause local decay. 

“Colonial formations” were next de 
scribed. They are a lot of these protozoan 
organisms all fastened to a common stem, 
living in unity and political happiness. 
These colonies originate from a single or- 
ganism which divides into parts. These, 
instead of separating, remain connected. 
Some of the parts procure food for the 
colony while others produce new individ- 
uals. Thus arises a “physiological division 
of labor’ among the colonists. F 

The professor then said that the origin 
of the multicellular animal was to be 
found in these colonial formations. These 
unicellular animals are united by little 
strings of prolaplasm just like many of the 
cells of the higher animals, 

The porifera or sponges are the first 

order of multicellular animals and are 
composed of two sorts of cells, each of 
which resembles a particalar kind of pro- 
tozoa. These two forms of cells form very 
ill-defined tissues in the body of the sponge. 
The sponges are the lowest animals to re- 
produce by means of sperm cells and eggs. 
Both sperm cells and eggs arise from the 
amoeboid cells, the former by the repeated 
division of such a cell, the latter by its 
growth to a much larger size. A sperm 
cell is provided with a sort of tail which 
propels it through the water, until it gets 
into an egg-cell which has in its turn 
grown until it has reached the stage of 
fertilization. 
“ The interior of one of the globular por- 
tions of the sponge is lined by an im- 
mense number of cells, so that it looks, 
when magnified, not unlike a hollow globe 
lined with closely placed minute incandes- 
cent light bulbs. At the end of these cells 
are little cilia, or hair shaped organs, 
which wave in the water, and attract the 
small particles of suspended food which 
furnish the sponge nutriment. These cilia 
keep a current of water constantly flowing 
through the channels in the sponge body 
thus bringing it nutriment. 

Except as museum specimens, a person 
rarely sees the entire sponge, for toilet 
sponges are merely the fibrous skeleton 
of the animal, the cells forming its flesh 
having been removed. Some_ sponges, 
when taken out of the water alive, feel 
exactly like a piece of fresh liver. 

The professor said that the skeletons of 
the sponges, which are what are generally 
called the sponge colloquially, are formed 
of a small, elastic, horny substance, or of 
minute spicules of flint, lime or other min- 
eral substances. The former class is 
called fibro-spongiae, from the fibrous, 
tough, elastic nature of the skeleton; the 
latter, calci-spongiae, from the mineral na- 
ture of the skeleton. Other sponges make 
skeletons of flint in the form of threads 
resembling spun glass. The culture and 
capture of toilet sponges form one of the 
great industries of the sea coasts where 
it grows. It is secured by means of rakes, 
brought up to the surface and laid in the 
sun to die and decay. The stench of the 
decaying anima] part of the sponge is 
frightful. When the bodies have com- 
pletely rotted, the sponges are cleaned 
and packed in bales so closely com- 
pressed that one bale would fill half a 
good sized room were the sponges en- 
larged by water. 

The other sponges, those having the 
mineral skeletons, are useless for toilet 
use, since they are as brittle as spun 
glass. Indeed, when the beautiful glass 
sponges of the Japanese coast were first 
brought to Europe the scientists there 
were skeptical enough to believe that the 
objects were manufactured by the cun- 
ning hands of the natives of the coun- 
try, whose manual dexterity in imitation 
was well known. 

The remainder of the lecture was taken 
up by a series of slides representing the 
various forms of sponges, from the com- 
mon round sponge with the bony skeleton, 
s0 common as a toilet necessity, to the 
beautiful flinty skeletons from the Japan- 
ese coast. Another peculiarity of the 
sponge is that of fastening itself on a 
crab, for instance, and feeding upon the 
minute debris of slaughtered fish which 
are captured by the crab. The crab is 
hidden under the sponge growth and thus 
enabled to approach its prey without 
alarming it, hence both sponge and crab 
are benefited by the mutual arrangement 
which is known as symbiosis. 

Professor Dodge said that the sponges 
of this country, like the oysters, are dying 
out, so that efforts must be made to pro- 
duce them artificially, if we are to pre- 
serve our Own species from complete ex- 
tinction. 

At the close of his lecture Professor 
Dodge announced that Professor Ward of 
the Ward Natural Science establishment, 
would describe, at the meeting of the 
Academy of Science in the chapel of An- 
derson hall at the university next Tues- 
day night, the great coral formations of 
the Pacific ocean in the neighborhood of 
Australia, whence Professor Ward has 
just returned.—Post Express, 





From the Pomological Division. 





Mr. Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of 
March 24th, I would respectfully say that 
we take great pleasure in answering ques- 
tions that refer to the legitimate work of 
this division. We shall be pleased to re- 
ceive such as you may kindly send us. 

It is to be regretted that correspondents 
are unfamiliar with the proper province of 
each Division of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The three letters inclosed in 
yours of above date all belong to other di- 
visions of this department and have there- 
fore been referred to them. The postal 
from C. BH. Herald, of Beaver Dam, In- 
diana, relating to the strawberry worm 
that destroys the pollen properly belongs 
to the Division of Entomology. The one 
from George WDrnest, Elizabethville, 
Dauphin Co., Pa., relating to the black 
and undeveloped side of the peach with 
tough and bitter flesh, tokether with an 


account of the rotting of his 
plums before maturity, belongs to 
the Division of Vegetable Physi- 


ology and Pathology and has been referred 
to the same for consideration. The third 
one from . H. Wilborn, Pelzer, S. C., de- 
scribing smut on apple twigs relates to the 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology and has been referred to the 
same. \The portion of the same letter de- 
scriptive of the effects of the borer upon 
his peach trees has been referred to the 
Entomologist. I have sent Mr. Wilborn 
“Notes on Peach Culture” by J. H. Hale. 

It would be well if your many thousand 
readers were informed that all questions 
relating to insect depredations should be 
referred to the Entomologist and that all 
diseases of a fungous origin should be 
referred. to the Division of Vegetable 
Physology and Pathology. With the de- 
sire to assist you in the dissemination of 
knowledge that may be useful to the gen. 
eral fruit grower, I am very truly yours, 
S. B. Heiges, U. 8. Pomologist. 














_—A setting hen is like a candidate, anx- | 
fous for the returns to come in. * 


' About the Fire. 





People are writing us to inquire whether 

e fire which has occurred at Green's 
nursery farm will interfere with our pack- 
ing and filling orders this Spring. In re- 
ply we will say that it will not interfere in 
the least. 

On March 1st, at about noon, a fire was 
discovered in the cellgr on our packing 
house at our nursery farm, twelve miles 
out of Rochester. In 9 short time the en- 
tire structure was. destroyed, with all the 
trees stored in that icular cellar. But 
since this was only ope of five cellars in 
which we had trees stored, since only a 
portion of our stock was in any cellar, and 
since a new building far superior to the 
old one is now completed, no inconveni- 
ence whatever will be experienced in fill- 
ing our orders with usual promptness. In- 
deed, since the new building will be so 
commodious, and so well equipped with 
every modern convenience, so far superior 











get off orders with more than ordinary dis- 
patch. This new building will be two 
stories, each story nearly 100 feet square, 
making possibly the largest frost-proof 
packing house in existence in this country 
or in Europe. 





A Few Pointers. 


ee 


—Rum and death are two great levelers. 

—Young man, in the voyage of life, 
steer clear of the breakers. 

—The divorce court is often a close sec- 
ond to the curtain lecture. 

—The tale of a dog is often more joyful 
than the tale of a novelist. 

—Some prudes would refuse a legacy un- 
less it was called a limbacy. 

—True charity abideth oftener with the 
poor than with the rich, because true 
charity meaneth sacrifice.—Florida Times 
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TO GO WITH 


GREEN’S 


FRUIT GROWER 





TO 


aie 
hl 
{0 (U}' SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1897. 





Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, please 
read the following offers, which are simply gifts to our subscribers, 
which we trust will be of interest to them and do them good service. 
Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing we have 
chosen to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and 


desirable. All by mail, post-paid. 


Note also our clubbing offers with 


other papers; and particularly of the New York Weekly Tribune, one 
year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Also Fruit 
Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 


Culture, for 35 cents. 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must 
in the same letter claim one of the premiums. - If you fail to claim this 
premium when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your 
claim later, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers 


to adjust such small matters as these. 











No. 1.—We will mail, post-paid, 4 plants 
of the new Loudon, hardy, red raspberry 
and 2 Hulalia (Ostrich Plume plants) to 
each subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who sends us 50c., and at the same time 
asks for this premium. Subscribe now. 
Plants will be mailed in due season. 


No. 2.—One_ well- 
rooted plant by mail 
of the new Red Cross 
eurrant, for which the 
originator received 
$1,250.00 in cash one 
year ago. 


No. 3.—Ten Bismarck 
Strawberry plants mail- 
ed, post-paid, to every 
subscriber who sends 
us 50c. and claims this 
premium in the same 
letter. Bismarck is of- 
fered now for the first 
time. It is a seedling 
of the Bubach, No. 5, 
and greatly resembles 





that variety, but it is 
of better quality and 


perfect in blossom. 
This would seem to Sd¢ 
make the Bismarck as $@ 
near perfect as is pos- ‘Si 
sible. Xt 
No. 4.—We will mail 
one small tree of new 
Triumph early, free 


stone peach, undoubt- 
edly the most valuable 
early peach in exist- 
ence. 


No. 5.—One Crosby 
and one Elberta “peach 
tree by mail, post-paid, 
also 2 Eulalia (Ostrich 
Plume, ornamental), 

No. 6.—One 
Burbank, Ja- 
pan, plum tree 
by mail, post- 
paid, and 2 Eu- 
lalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). | 








No. 7.—One new 
Green Mountain Early 
White Grape, one Dia- 
mond White Grape 
and 2 Bulalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). 


No. 8.—Green’s Fruit 
Crower one year with 
Gteen’s: Six Books, or 








Green’s Four Books on Fruit Culture, 
post-paid, for 35 cents. 


No. 9—NEW YORK TRIBUND.— 
Weekly, will be mailed together with 
Green’s Fruit Grower for one year for 50 
cents. That is only 50 cents for the two 
papers, regular price of which is $1.50, 
See advertisement of Tribune on other 
page. 


No. 10.—RURAL NEW YORKER— 
Weekly: AMERICAN POULTRY AD 
VOCATEH, Monthly, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


All three papers will be mailed 














one year for $1.00. Regular subscriptiom 
price of which is $1.75. 


No. 11.—For 50c. we offer the three pa- 
pers named below, one year, which is the 
regular price of any one of them: 

FARM JOURNAL, 

FANCIERS’ REVIEW, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
All three papers, one year, post-paid, for 
only 50c. 


No. 12..—LADIBS’ HOME JOURNAL 
Subscription price, - $1.00 


MODES OF NEW YORK. 
{A fashion monthly by May Manton.) 
Subscription price, - $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Subscription price, - 50 


Regular price for the three papers, $2.50 
We offer them for only, - $1.25 


@S"-No. 13.—THIs MACHINE 


For stamping in 
Plain rubber type 
Your name and 
Address, will be 
Mailed YOU with 
GREEN’S © 
FRUIT 
GROWER, 


One year for 50 cents. 








Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
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Beyond Art. 
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. Written for Green’s Fruit 

MRS. IONE L. JONES 
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Beyond Art. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
MRS, IONE L. JONES. 


I have painted the steed of the Arab, 
With delicate nostrils aflame; 

And fair are the sweet woman faces 
My canvasses proudly proclaim. 


Mountain and valley and river, 
Empanel with beauty the wall; 

Tall lilies and wee meadow blossoms 
My love laden brushes let fall. 


But alas! one frail gem in earth’s garden 
Repulses my ardent desire; 

fhe emblem of love and of silence, 
Before which I, vanquished, retire. 


{The colors wax old on the palette, 
The busy hand falls in repose; 

While the artist bends humbly repentant 
At thy perfumed perfection, O rose. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


May Moving. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


If our restless people are not turning 
the house upside down, with rivers of soap 
suds running over the floors, they are pre- 
paring to move. Some devote this beau- 
tiful month every year to searching out 
and dragging their household goods to 
some new place. A family actually boasts 
that they have moved eleven times in ten 
years, but the idea of “Home,” “a fixed 
habitation,” can hardly enter their minds. 
Sv to all the young folks that intend to 
marry and start off for themselves, buy a 
place, if possible, however small, and all 
the better if in the suburbs. If the hus- 
band does not drink or use tobacco, and 
the wife is frugal, there will be no diffi- 
culty in paying for the place. Then plant 
a tree, or shrubs, or make flower beds, if 
for no other reason than to keep contented, 
and nothing brings this about like caring 
for things you have planted. Many will 
move into hired houses, but will say: “It’s 
no use our planting anything, for we may 
not stay long, and the landlord will only 
raise on the rent if we try to improve 
things.” So the back yard stays a prsened, 
if not nasty place, and all the pleasure an 
heath or td ne att tn the oper ‘air is lost. 
The wisest way is never to hire a house 
without something of a back yard, and 
the first thing to be done is to open the 
back door and plan improvements. If 
there are ugly sheds or barns, buy gourds 
or vines of some kind. Even if there is 
only a narrow space close to the fence, 
there are balsams that grow straight up, 
like miniature poplar trees, for just such 
places. If there are shady spaces—as gen- 
erally happens in city yards—there are 
many things like pansies, sweet violets, 
coleus and other foliage plants that like 
just such corners. Even if you only ex- 
pect to stay a year, have a garden, for 
your own health and pleasure, and think 
it missionary work to leave something 
growing for the next comer. But to all 
ycung couples I say again earnestly, 
choose a house with a garden and be its 
owner, even if it takes years of self de- 
Dial to pay for it. 


NASTURTIUM FAD. 


My friend was “wild” on Nasturtiums. 
She used to say if they were sold at $10 
a plant, and only the rich could have them, 
ooks, papers, poems would be full of their 
beauty. But now, being almost as com- 
Mon as air or grass,.people passed them 
by as coarse. Her house had them served 
in all ways and almost every place. Per- 
haps an old straw hat would greet you, 
fastened to the knob of the parlor door. 
Inside would be a wide-mouthed bottle 
Concealed in the crown, and the bright 
little dears, trailing over the brim, show- 
ing their scarlet or orange colored flowers, 
would make you feel cheerful even if your 
thoughts were as blue as indigo. At an 
afternoon tea she gave one summer’s day, 
she had the parlor fireplace uncovered, 
with some logs, and trailing over them, 
With the dish containing the roots back of 
the wood, were her favorite flowers, and 
their rich tints showing off against the 
back of the chimney. The tea table had 
bunches in vases, and there was even a 
salad made of the leaves and flowers. She 
did not plant them in the ground, for she 
faid their beauty was lost thereby, but in 
boxes on the outside, where one could 
*xamine the beautiful leaf and flower at 
om hand. In the winter they grew in 

er front parlor windows, sometimes with 
&® sweet alyssum growing in the same pot, 
and making a beautiful combination. Why 
hot cultivate or make a fad of different 
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BBSIDES|\MONEY., 


Our dear Miss Maly, with an income 
that hardly stretched) ever her modest 
needs, we playfully called Lady Bountiful. 
Giving was her passion; it hurt her sorely 
to refuse a request, and the only capital 
she had was a talent for saving odds and 
ends, to be brought out a: the right time 
and place. Children delighted to go and 
see her in her plain cottage, for some- 


~ 


thing just to their taste was sure to be 
brought out for their amusement. For 
instance, she had a box, ang into this went 
ali the bright pictures, or ‘parts of them, 
she could find. Old floral @talogues were 
taken apart and the bright colored prints 
cut out. I have seen her run out into the 
street and seize a bright colored poster, 
for there was a pretty color in one corner 
that she said “would do for her box.” 
But the delights of her old fashioned gar- 
den in summer! Saturday afternoon gen- 
erally found several children there, happy 
while following out her pleasant sugges- 
ticns. She taught them how to make 
poppy dolls and whole menageries of nest- 
egg gourds, or peep shows from the flower 
petals. Generally each child went home 
with a packet of seed or a rooted slip. 
“I want to make them love a garden,” she 
would say. After her cup of coffee in the 
morning, or tea at night, there was always 
a little left, and the pot was placed back 
on the stove. The old woman that peddled 
soap, or the lame man with a basket of 
pins and needles to sell from door to door, 
were sure to be comforted, even if she 
beught nothing, by a hot cup of tea or 
coffee. And such small bits as she would 
save. One day she was sewing, and on 
finishing her garment a small length of 
sewing silk was left. Every one else would 
have thrown it away, but she carefully 
wound it on a piece of paper and put it 
in a box marked “Fragments.” Now her 
friends in the block might be sewing and 
had all but enough silk to finish the gar- 
ment. They went to Miss Mary, and her 
box furnished just what was wanted. She 
liked us to give her our worn out old 
white skirts and aprons, and she kept 
them ready for the poorer mothers to fash- 
ion baby garments, often cutting them out 
and even making them. Money is good, 
if one has it, to relieve distress, but with- 
out it and a heart full of love, plenty of 
ways can be found to help. 


CHILDREN AND HONESTY. 


“My mother gave me a lesson when I 
was six years old,” said a successful busi- 
ness woman, “that I never forgot, and it 
has been of untold benefit to me all my 
life. I went into a grocer’s and there was 
a basket of fine red apples. As we came 
out I took one and trotted home. Mother 
asked me where I got it, and I answered, 
‘I tooked it out of a basket at the store.’ 
‘Did you pay for it? was the next ques- 
tion” ‘No, mamma. I didn’t have a 
penny.’ “Then you must go back and give 
it to Mr. W. It is his apple, and you have 
stolen it. I was a proud child, and this 
seemed dreadful, but she took the little 
girl by the hand, now crying bitterly, led 
her to the s.ore and made her return it 
to the grocer.” ‘Many mothers would have 
said “It was too small a thing to notice.” 
But it is just these beginnings that form 
the habit of being honest. Not long ago 
I saw a lady ordering groceries in a large 
store. She had two little children with 
her, and on going out she took a handful 
of peanuts from a basket and divided 
them between the two. She no doubt 
thought that the large amount of pur- 
chases she had made was more than 
enough to cover the few nuts taken, but 
she overlooked the lesson to those little 
ones.’ Children, are keen observers, and 
notice when mamma does not return bor- 
rowed books, of make good the car tickets 
and postage stamps lent her, and though 
they may in after life keep out of state 
prison, there will be a woeful lack of com- 
mon honesty, in small ways. Never en- 
courage a boy in getting the better in a 
“swap” with a younger boy. You may 
“chuckle” at his smartness and live to be 
sorry for it. Always be scrupulously hon- 
est in your dealings with the children, and 
exact it from them. Be careful how you 
premise a whipping, but if you pass your 
word, and he transgresses the command, 
let the punishment come, as sure as the 
sun rises. As for “little fibs,” if there can 
be any “little ones,’’ better seem rude to 
an unwelcome visitor (though this may be 
avoided with tact) than to seemingly hail 
one with enthusiasm, on seeing them, and 
then fretting at their coming behind their 
backs, 





Household Items. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
IONE L. JONES. 

Tubular pillow casing can now be 
found at the dry goods stores. Sew 
across one end of the desired length, and 
hem the other. 

When wooden slat bed springs are hard 
and stiff, having but little give to them, 
remove the slat beneath the middle row 
of springs; then saw about one inch off 
either end of these springs, and the bed 
will be found much easier. Do not replace 
the middle slat. 


TEXAS BREAD. 


Mix together two cupfuls of graham 
flour, one of wheat flour, one of Indian 
meal, two eggs, one cupful of milk (sour 
or buttermilk), a pinch of salt and one 
teaspoon soda in one cup of molasses. 
Steam three hours. 

SWEET POTATOES AND BACON. 


Cut cold baked sweet potatoes in halves 
lengthwise; lay them, skins down, in a 
pan. Lay on each piece of potato a thin 
slice of nicely cooked bacon. Heat all 
thoroughly through in the oven. When 
hot, arrange neatly on a platter. 

To keep cake frosting soft until re- 
quired a second time, squeeze lemon juice 
evenly over it and stand it in a cool 
place. 

LARD PAIL COVERS AND THEIR 
USES. 

When steaming bread place one under 
the pail in the pot of boiling water; it will 
keep the pail ‘steady. 

They are convenient for flatiron stands. 

Put them under plates in the oven to 
prevent them from getting too hot. 

Utilize them for picnic plates. 

Cut round holes in the center of four 
covers with a can opener and shove them 
up the legs of the storeroom table. Mice 
cannot climb over them. 


—Scraped apple is said to disguise the 
taste of quinine. : 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


A Woman Friend, 


Unfortunate, indeed, is the woman who 
does not court among her chiefest treasures 
a woman friend. She may be happy in 
the devotion of a husband, or surrounded 
by a brilliant court of masculine admirers, 
but life has still withheld one of its most 
precious gifts from her unless there is some 
woman to whom she may go at all times, 
secure of such love, and comprehension, 
and sympathy, as only one woman can give 
another. 

Leaving the ethical side of the question 
of platonic friendship between men and 
women out of consideration, men are usual- 
ly but fair-weather friends where women 
are concerned. They love us while we 
laugh. They leave us if they possibly can, 
as soon as we begin to weep. They do 
not know how to sympathize unless the 
sympathy can take the form of doing some- 
thing. Your head aches perhaps, and 
your woman friend is content to sit beside 
you in a darkened room, listeaing to your 
tale of woe. Your man friead may pity 
you just as much, but he wants to get out 
of hearing of your complaints and send the 
doctor to you. o 

Herein lies the essential difference be- 
tween masculine and feminine friendship, 
and it is what makes the woman friend so 
necessary, and so sustaining. A woman 
knows that when you complain you don’t 
always want things changed. Sho compre- 
hends—for does she not do the same thing 
herself ?—that there is relief unspeakable 
in unburdening your soul to a sympathetic 
heart.—Yankee Blade. 





A Few Recipes. 


DELICIOUS BAKED APPLES. 


Wash and core as many tart apples 
as you wish to bake, lay them in a pan 
that will not cause them to taste, and 
sprinkle sugar, flour and butter over them 
to suit taste, and just before placing in 
oven add some water, and bake rather 
quickly but not burn. These will not 
hurt scarcely if any one, and are very 


toothsome. 
SPLENDID SPONGE CAKE. 


Break two eggs in a teacup, fill up with 
good sweet cream, 1 cup sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, flour enough to 
make rather thin batter but not too thin, 
add any flavoring desired. This is boss 
and is very wholesome and cheap. 


SOFT GINGER BRBAD, BOSS. 


Six cups flour, 3 of sorghum, 1 of cream, 
1 of lard or butter, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful 
of soda, 2 teaspoonfuls ginger or more if 
desired. 


CRULLERS. 


Two eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup sour milk, 
1 level teaspoonful soda, pinch salt, 1 ta- 
blespoonful of melted butter. Roll out 
and cut in strips and fry in hot lard. 


MOCK MINCE, SPLENDID. 


One cup vinegar, 1 cup sorghum, 1-2 cup 
bread crumbs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup raisins, 
1 cup currants; both to be washed and 
cooked, and the small raisins are best; but- 
ter size of a walnut; spices to suit taste. 


FOR CHILBLAINS. 


Immerse the chilled parts in a suitable 
amount of hot water, with salt and ashes 
and coal oil thrown in. A man told me 
this entirely removed the bad effects of 
frozen feet with him and declared it 
worked like magic. 

To preserve curls without injury, boil 


use: don’t use it too thick; dilute with 
water if too thick. Apply when curling 
either on tins or irons. 

A speedy and safe cure for an attack of 
pleurisy. Get hot ashes and put in a bag 
and dampen with hot water. Apply as 
close to flesh as it can be borne, the strong- 
er the ashes the surer the cure; sift the 
ashes. 

I saw an article stating that the fly 
paper we buy in the summer is a sure trap 
for mice. If placed near their holes it will 
hold them fast until captured. The same 
paper can be used over again and again. 





For Home Decoration. 


Many beautiful table covers are shown 
at fancy work exhibitions, and some are 
inexpensive. One made of heavy gray 
linen has a conventionalized border all 
around it, worked in outline with brown 
Boston art silk; the edges are finished 
with linen fringe. This can be laundered 
whenever necessary, and will look like 
new every time, which is quite an advan: 
tage when the cover is for a table that 
is used constantly. Another cover which 
is very beautiful in effect, and repuires 
but little knowledge of embroidery to 
make is a square of golden brown felt, 
with a border of dark red velvet ribbon, put 
on four inches from the edge all around it. 
Both edges are fastened to the cloth with 
fancy stitches, done with gold _ colored 
Asiatic twisted embroidery silk. The cover 
is lined with tan colored sateen, and the 
edges may be left plain or finished with 
red and golden brown plush balls, put on 
about an inch apart. Other combinations 
of colors may be chosen to suit the furnish- 
ing of the room, and the effect will be 
equally good. 

A pretty and useful footstool is made 
of a board cut the proper size and shape, 
with four shelf brackets fastened on the 
under side for it to stand on. Cover the 
top with several thicknesses of an old quilt, 
or with hair such as is used in a mat- 
tress. Put on a cover of bed ticking or 
other heavy goods, and tack down smooth- 
ly all around. Over this put a cover of 
furniture plush or brocade, and finish the 
edge with fringe, fastened with brass- 
headed tacks. This is very strong and dur- 
able, and when one cover is worn out, it 
may be taken off and replaced by a new 
one. 

The foundation of a handsome sofa pil- 
low is a square of ticking filled with good 
feathers. This is covered with yellow 
silk, and then the outside cover, which is 
a slip of fine white linen, with a design 
of Roman embroidery done in the center, 
is put on. The pattern is outlined in 
very close buttonhole stitch with white 
Asiatic filo silk, and the spaces between 
worked in twisted bars. The linen is 
then cut away close to the buttonholed 
edge, leaving the twisted bars to hold the 
pattern. This shows the yellow silk be- 
neath, and it is extremely dainty and ef- 
fective. The edge is finished with lace 
crocheted of white linen thread. If heavy 
linen is used for the foundation, work the 
design with Roman floss of the color de- 
sired. 

Silkoline can be. had in many beautiful 
colors and designs, and makes inexpensive 
covers for sofa pillows Make the covers 
like a pillow slip, fastened at one end with 
buttons and buttonholes. A ruffle of the 
silkoline, doubled, is placed all around the 
edge, having it very full at the corners 
So it will lie flat. 

A scrim tidy for a large chair is one 
and one-eight yards long, and as wide as 
necessary for the chair. Hemstitch the 
sides and insert in each end. crocheted 
wheels made of linen thread. Arrange 


quince seeds in water; strain and bottle for 


The lower edge of the scrim should be fin- 
ished with very narrow hems, so it will 
not fray out. The material used should 
be a good quality of plain linen scrim, 
either bleached or unbleached.—B, J. C, 





A Last Resort for Dinner, 


For sheer originality in matters of food 
I commend the following directions, which 
one of the Parisian papers gave to its 
subscribers. The supplies were getting 
lower and lower in the Prussian girt city. 
Seine gudgeons would not bite, so the 
anglers took to the sewers. “Take a long, 
strong line and a large hook. Bait with 
tallow and gently agitate the rod. In a 
few minutes a rat will come and smell the 
Savory morsel. It will be-séme time be- 
fore he decides to swallow it, for his 
nature is cunning. When‘he does, leave 
him five minutes to meditate on it, then 
pull strongly and steadily. He will make 
convulsive jumps, but be calm and do 
not let his excitement gain on you. Draw 
him up et voila votre diner,’—DLondon 
News. 





The Spirit of Love. 


Beyond all question, it is the unalter- 
able constitution of nature that there is 
efficacy—divine, unspeakable efficacy—in 
love. The exhibition of kindness has the 
power to bring even the irrational animal 
into subjection. Show kindness to a dog, 
and he will remember it, he will be grate- 
ful, he will infallibly return love for love. 
Show kindness to a lion, and you can lead 
him by the mane, you can thrust your head 
into his mouth, you can melt the untamed 
ferocity of his heart into an affection 
stronger than death. And if this blessed 
influence should extend itself over the 
earth, a moral garden of Eden would exist 
in every land. Instead of the thorn and 
brier would spring up the fir tree and the 
myrtle; the desert would blossom and the 
solitary place be made glad.—New York 
Ledger. 





Good Things. 


—_—— 


BAKED BBANS WITHOUT PORK. 


Boil in a little water until done; season 
with butter, salt and pepper; add one cup 
of sweet cream and bake slowly until 
brown on the top. 


ONIONS WITH CREAM SAUCB. 


Boil in salted, boiling water, and boil 
rapidly for ten minutes; change the water 
and cook till done, then drain and pour 
over the following sauce: Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter in a saucepan, add one 
teaspoonful of flour, mix well, then add a 
half pint of milk, stir until it boils a 
moment, season with salt and pepper. 
Serve hot. 


PARSNIPS. 


Wash, scrape, slice and cook until tender, 
in salted water; drain, and either fry 
brown in hot butter or ham drippings; sea- 
son with salt and pepper to taste; or 
make a cream gravy with butter, cream, 
salt and pepper; pour over and serve. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 


Two cups of graham flour, two of corn- 
meal, one of white flour, one of molasses, 
a heaping teaspoonful of soda, salt, two 
cups of sour milk; steam four hours. 


RICE FOR BREAKFAST. 


One cup of cold boiled rice, four eggs, 
}half a cup of. flour and alittle salt; mix 
well, and drop in small #poénfuls in a hot, 
buttered skillet; fry brown on both sides; 
serve at once, 


CHICKEN TOAST. 


Chop the meat of cold boiled chicken un- 
til fine; put into a stewpan with a little 
pepper, salt and mustard; add a small lump 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of sweet 
cream, enough water to cover the chicken; 
simmer for fifteen minutes and serve on 
buttered toast. Nice for breakfast or tea. 


BEEF PUDDING. 


Mix together three pounds of lean beef 
chopped fine, one cup of crackers or bread 
crumbs, three beaten eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one level teaspoonful of 
powdered sweet herbs; season with 
salt and pepper to taste; put all into a 
buttered earthen baking dish and bake 
about one hour, or until it can be turned 
from the dish brown and whole. This is 
nice eaten either hot or cold. 


OYSTERS ON TOAST. 


Pour into a stewpan one quart of oys- 
ters and their liquor; when they come to a 
boil add one pint of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter mixed with two of flour and 
a little salt and pepper; boil up, then pour 
over slices of buttered toast; serve hot 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


One quart of stewed pumpkin, one of 
sweet milk, half a cup of butter and the 
yolks of three eggs; mix well, flavor with 
cinnamon, nutmeg and ginger; beat the 
whites of the eggs and stir in; bake in 
deep pie tins with one crust. 


APPLE COBBLER. 


Line a deep pan with good paste; pare, 
core and slice nice, tart, quickly cooking 
apples; sweeten and sprinkle with cinna- 
mon or nutmeg, add bits of butter, cover 
with a top crust, bake in a moderate oven, 
and eat warm with cream and sugar; if 
the apples are not very juicy, a little 
water may be added.—Rural Home, 





Hints. 


—An attractive way of preparing fried 
bread or croutons, as they are caller, for 
serving with soups is to cut the slices of 
bread or croutons, as they are called, for 
quarter; place them upon a tin with a 
little soup stock. Put the tin in the oven, 
and cook the bread until it is crisp and 
brown. While hot dip them in melted 
butter, and quickly roll in grated cheese. 

--A housekeeper guards against incomn- 
petency on the part of the maid with the 
morning coffee by having it steamed, a 
process advised by some cooks. It is 
made in a double boiler, the usual pro- 
portions being followed. After the boil- 
ing water is added, the vessel is set in its 
hot water kettle and steamed for twenty 
minutes. There is no risk that coffee 
made in this way will be spoiled from 
standing or overcooking. 

—The practice of putting little flags for 
purposes of identification in the various 
plates of sandwiches served at teas and re- 
ceptions is an American adaptation of a 
long-prevailing London custom, Over 
there, as here, sandwiches have multiplied 
to the point of confusion, and a card is 
used and is really necessary to label the 
various combinations. At a simple day 
“at home” here in New York usually only 
two kinds of sandwiches are served, the 
maid offering a choice between a sweet 
and a salt trifle of breat and filling. 

—The statement in an exchange that to 
bore a hole half way through the sole of 
a shoe relieves its squeaking is worth 
noting. The reason assigned for the cure 
is that the air between the layers of leather 
is released by the boring. As the squeak- 


excellent means of inducing perspiration, 
exciting the functions of the skin, ete, 
They are useful in rheumatism and have 
no bad effect upon heart or cirealation. 
—A nice flavor may be given to a broile 
steak *y cutting an onion in halves, and 
rubbing the cut edges over the heated 
platter intended for the steak. The 
platter should contain a little melted butter. 
—When having occasion to hang out 
clothes in winter, where a frost is likely 
to stiffen them and injure the fabric this 
can be obviated by putting a handful of: 
coarse salt in the last rinsing water, and 


letting it disolve before putting in the 
‘articles under treatment. 


—To polish brass kettles or anything 
brass that is very much tarnished, first rab 
it with a solution of oxalic acid, and then 
dry and polish with rotten stone or very 
fine emery dust. 





The Useful Horse Radish. 


That acrid alien of the ditches and field 
corners, botanically named armoracia, but 
almost universally known as horse radish, 
is not only serviceable as a popular asso- 
ciate for hot wienerwursts and in giving 
roasts meats a keen edge, but it has also 
a good supply of medicinal properties. 
From it comes that tongue biting concoc- 
tion, compound spirit of horse radish, The 
spirit--properly taken has caused many dys- 
peptics to bless the day the hot root was 
first discovered. As a sudorific horse radish 
has elicited many favorable testimonials 
from hopeless cases of chronic rheumatism, 
and dropsy sufferers have often found tem- 
porary relief by using the property as a 
diuretic.—Yankee Blade. 





Something Worth Cultivating 


It is recorded of Margaret Fuller, who 
was accounted one of the most brilliant con- 
versationalists of her day, that everyone 
who held intercourse with her went away 
surprised that he had been able to say 80 
much, and to say it so well, as he had in 
her presence. She united with her own re- 
markable gift of expression the rare power 
of drawing out the best that was in her 
companions. These two capacities seldom 
exist to such a degree, side by side, in the 
same person; but everyone may cultivate 
the latter power, and, through its charm, 
may spread pleasure and benefit on what- 
ever company he enters. 

The successful man is by no means help- 
ful to himself alone; he helps a number of 
other people as well. ‘There is not a 
healthy, vigorous, energetic, self-reliant, 
successful man whose example does not 
breed the same qualities in others, and per- 
sonal contact with such a man is an active 
stimulant and direct aid to success. He 
awakens new strength and arouses ambi- 
tion. 

Customs of all kinds need continual re- 
vision to find out whether the real meaning 
that once gave rise to them is still retainea 
in the minds of those who practice them. 
All usages have a terdency to lose the spirit 
which once animated and vitalizea “hem, 
and to remain mere dead forms, to which 
we are expected to render allegiance. 

Nene of our national desires are in them- 
selves evil; but they all need wisdom and 
firmness to control, to guide, and to use 
them. To make the best also the most 
powerful is the secret of all moral progress. 
To bring this about no factor is so efficient 
as conduct. 

To insist upon what is unimportant is the 
mark of a narrow riird; to sacrifice good 
will and pleasant relations to a whim o1 
fancy or unessential notion is pitiable self. 
ighness. 





Is the Saloon “A Horrible 
Thing?” 


To a Western city, a few weeks ago, a 
pure country girl, fourteen years old and 
very ignorant of city ways, came looking 
for work as a domestic servant to help sup- 
port her father; she found her sister who 
had preceded her, and got employment, for 
she was neat and handy and pretty. On 
Sunday she took a walk and met some 
young men, friends of her sister, and upon 
invitation entered the “family entrance” 
of a saloon to have a glass of wine; just at 
daybreak she was carried out of the place 
drugged, debauched, insensible, insane 
from rum and terror, and taken home to 
her mother to die—or worse. That saloon 
is doing business to-night and is as lawful 
as a church. 


In Rahway, New Jersey, a young mar- 
ried woman fed on whiskey by a medical 
ignoramus, became a slave to drink, and 
at her own request was put by her devoted 
husband in a hospital for inebriates, and 
in due time returned home cured and al- 
most too happy, the old grief was forgotten 
and the little house was Heaven for the 
three. One morning the husband, start- 
ing to his work, tossed a little roll of bills 
to her to pay the rent with. She thrust it 
in the bosom of her dress and went on 
singing about the golden streets of her 
new Jerusalem When the work was done 
she took up the baby and walked across 
the city to the landlord’s. It was the first 
time her husband had trusted her alone 
with money. She was excited. The sa- 
loon, like the pores of damnation, sweat 
the fever of hell into her nostrils as she 
hurried on. The roll of bills turned to a 
green serpent and turned its fangs upon 
her faithful heart and stung it numb and 
dead to love and honor, and she fell down, 
down. At daylight the next day the 
searching party found her in a copse of 
wood in the suburbs frozen and maimed 
for life, and lying apart, where she had 
lost it in the night, the dead baby with 
its flossy curls frozen into the mud. --John 
G. Woolley, in Ram’s Horn. 





The Afternoon Nap. 


—_——_——— 


The frequency with which medical men 
are asked whether it is harmful to in- 
dulge in the afternoon nap is not, perhaps, 
surprising for several reasons. Most per- 
sons have had experience in the seductive 
charms of the somnolence which has fol- 
lowed the comfortable ingestion of a mid- 
day or evening meal. The meal finished, 
the diner arranges himself comfortably in 
an armchair; it may be he lights a pipe or 
cigar, takes up a newspaper and prepares 
to make the most of the restful conditions 
of his mind and body. But nature soon 
begins to assert her sway. In time the 
eyelids close, the head begins to nod, the 
newspaper falls from the hands, the pipe, 
no longer supported in the mouth, falls to 
the floor, and the symptoms of a nap are 
complete. Whether the winks be 40 or 100 
in number, the result is the same—a short, 
sound sleep. 

Then come the question, Is it harmful 
thus to fall asleep after a meal? By no 
means, for the very obvious reason that 
the process is merely a physiological on 
and as such, when it occurs, is quite nah 
ural, When digestion is in progress, natu 
has arranged that all the available look 
in the body shall be collected in and about 
the digestive organs. Consequently tHe 
blood supply to the brain falls to a lo 
ebb, and thus sleep is easily induced. 


What time’s that clock a saying? What? 
You don’t say? Half past eight? 
My stars! I hadn’t no idee that it had got so 


late. 

It’s mighty close to bed time! This here book 
beats all! Say, John 

Go down and git some apples while ye gut 
yer slippers on! 

I'd feel played out to-morrow ef I didn’t clear 


my head 

With two good, meller Baldwins jest afore I 
went to : 

An’ don’t forget them: Pippins on the west 
si of the bin, 

An’ half a dozen Greenings—don’t forget to 
throw them in. 

I haven’t touched no physic for a score of 
years or more, 

Since this here apple eatin’ got to be a cer- 
tain chore. 

Come, mother, eat an apple! 
handle three, 

An’ Bill, you eat a couple more an’ leave the 
rest to me. 

You don’t catch me a braggin’ of no high 
domestic wealth, 

But Dr. Baldwin apple, sir, will guarantee 
our health. 

What, nine o’clock? It’s bed time! John, 

jest wind the clock! That’s right! 

Now, all hands eat an apple! Take the can- 
dle, boys! Good night! 

—Rural New Yorker. 


John, you orter 





Department Stores. 


Department stores have advanced for- 
tunately in both the quality of the goods 
sold and the amount of the sales. The bus- 
iness of several amounts annually to from 
$7,500,000 to $15,000,000, and this, roughly 
speaking, is as much money as many 4 
prosperous railway 1,000 miles long handles 
in a twelvemonth. One great store in the 
West carries a rent account of almost if 
not quite $400,000 a year. The mail or- 
der business of another amounts to $900,- 
000 a year. A number of houses send to 
the ‘homes of their customers more than 
20,000 packages in a single day, while per- 
haps as many more are carried away in the 
hands of the shoppers. In the busiest 
days quite 100,000 persons have visited 
each of the very largest stores of New 
York, Philadelphia,: Chicago and Brooklyn. 
One firm spends more than $300,000 a year 
for advertising, and single departments 
in several stores sell more than $2,000,000 
worth of goods annually.—Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, in Scribner’s. 





Booms in Florida. 


A lady traveling on the South Florida 
railroad one night soon after the yellow 
fever scare was heard to exclaim: “Just 
look there! Tell me abour not having yel- 
low fever in the piny woods! Why, we've 
been running through a graveyard for an 
hour!” She had been looking out at the 
white painted corner stakes of an embryo 
city gleaming in the moonlight. There 
were hundreds of such towns in South Flor- 
ida, in which thousands of lots were sold 
in good faith and in the honest belief that 
they would soon be the centers of wealth 
and population. Others were mapped out 
for the express purpose of catching “suck- 
ers.” Some hunters found a “city” in a 
cypress swamp sixty miles from a railroad 
and a day’s journey from any human 
abode. There it was, laid out and staked 
off in streets and lots and squares and 
public parks. They killed a bear in the 
primitive -Babtist -Church lot.—Lippin- 
cott’s. 





A Windy Well. 


ee 


Arizona possesses some of the greatest 
natural wonders in the world, not ¢he least 
of which is this phenomenon of a current 
of air issuing from or going into the bowels 
of the earth through sundry natural and 
artificial openings made in the earth’s 
crust. 

Something over a year ago Mr. Couf- 
man undertook the drilling of a well at his 
place. Everything went well to a depth 
of twenty-five feet, when the drill sudden- 
ly dropped some six feet and a strong 
current of air issued from the hole. The 
escaping air current was so strong that it 
blew off the men’s hats who were recover- 
ing the lost drill. 

The well was, of course, abandoned and 
left to blow, but there are some peculiari- 
ties about it that are worthy of obser- 
vation. The air will escape from the well 
for days at a time with such force that 
pebbles the size of peas are thrown out 
and piled up about its mouth until it looks 
very much like the expanded portion of a 
funnel. At the same time it is accom- 
panied by a sound much like the distant 
bellowing of a fog horn. This noise is 
not always present, because the air does 
not at all times escape with the same force. 
Again, there will be for days a suction 
current, unaccompanied by sound, in which 
the current of air passes into the earth with 
some less force than it escapes, and any 
light object, as a feather, piece of paper or 
cloth, will, if held in close proximity, be 
immediately sucked into the subterranean 
lal-yrinth of Aeolus. 

Just the cause of this phenomenon no one 
has yet been able to determine, but it is 
supposed that there is an underground 
opening between the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado, which cleaves the earth for move 
than a mile in depth, and the Sycamore 
Canon, some eighty miles to the south of 
it, of the same proportions, but much 
shorter. 

This would seem possible from the fact 
that the current of air is always passing 
from north to south or vice versa, varying, 





Git Apples. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing, 


R. P. Hall & Co., Props., Nashua, N. 
Sold by all Draggiste. - 











of course, a few points of the compass from 
the true meridian, but always in these 
general directions, as determined by experi- 
ment, and then the stratum underlying the 
quaternary is of volcanic cinder. This is 
very porous, and in many places so-called 
bottomless holes exist, 





Send your children into the open air as 
much as possible. Open air exercise is one 
of the most important conditions for the 
preservation and obtaining of health, and, 
though exercise for the young infant must 
be passive, for the child who can run and 
play it should be very active indeed. 





—A new instrument called the phonen- 
doscope, enables the skillful medical man 
to hear the sounds emitted by all the 
organs in the human body—the heart, the 
lungs, the liver, ete.—and discover if they 
are in a healthy condition or otherwise. 
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songs, 215 pages, large sheet-music size. All the 
94 compositions. 
Price, Paper, $1.00 

Clot 


\ old-time favorites included. 


as Boards, $1.25 
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> NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK 


® The latest compilati 

; pilation of merry college songs. 
3 A splendid volume containing all. the gems from 
* college hall and campus. 

a Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


Séiee 3333393922 
A new volume of famous songs. They are all \ 
@ songs, but hardly o/d songs, for to-day there ¥ 
+3 no charm so potent to touch the heart asthe 
gems contained in this book. For young and old. 
Price, Paper, $1.00 
Boards, $1.25 Cloth, Gilt, $2.00 3 


Popular Song Collection 
Om ces and aap eg pages of pulew, 
will admixe. An excellent volume for the bane. © 


Price, Paper, $1.00 ‘i 
Boards, $1.25 Cloth, Gilt, $2.00 


SONG CLASSICS. 


For high voices. A collection of choice lyrics YJ 
by the best modern composers. 151 pages. J 
ge sheet-music size. Home or concert use, 


‘ Price, Pape 
: Boards, $1.25 c 


S OLIVER DITSON COMPANY § 
yee Wagon Bae | 


, New York Philadelphia 
C.H.DITSON &CO. J.E.DITSON &CO. @ 








Hints to Housekeepers. 


—To remove the smell of new paint, lay 
a bunch of hay in the room and spriakle it 
with a little chloride of lime; close the 
room for several hours, and when it is 
again opened the smell of paint will all be 
gone. 

—Demin of a golden tan or old red shade 
makes a very effective and inexpensive 
portiere for a library or dining room. 
Make leaves, fleurs de lis or some conven- 
tional design, cut from black velveteen, 
and fasten them to the cloth by pasting 
them on with boiled starch; outline these 
figures with a heavy yellow silk floss and 
you will have a very handsome looking 
material for hanging. The figures may 
be placed at regular distances over the 
denim or arranged as a border about eigh- 
teen inches from the top. 

—The principal duties of a professional 
housekeeper are to look after the servants, 
engage and pay them, and see that the 
work is properly done; and, where there 
is no steward to do the provisioning. She 
is also expected to see to the linen closets, 
purchase kitchen utensils when necessary, 
and attend to the repairing of furniture. 
In a small household, where there are only 
two or three servants, the housekeeper 
mends the household linen. In such cases 
she is generally treated as a member of 
the family, but is less independent than in 
the large establishment, where she has 
her own apartments and leads her own life. 
—American Cultivator. 
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communicate with Mrs. Pinkham at 


UL» 
{> 
accept it in the same spirit: 
MRS, PINKHAM’S STANDING INVITATION. 
Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 


Women, 


And Consider the All-Important Fact, 


That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are con- 
fiding your private ills to a woman—a woman 


whose experience in treating woman’s 
diseases is greater than that of any live 
ing physician—male or female. 

You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate yout 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 

* because he is a man. 

Many women sufferin silence and 
drift along from bad to worse, know- 
ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
modesty impels them to shrink from 
exposing themselves to the questions 
and probably examinations of even 
their family physician. It is unneces- 

sary. Without money or price you 
can consult a woman, whose 
knowledge from actual experi- 
ence is greater than any local 
physician in the world. The fol- 
lowing invitation is freely offered; 


Lynn, Mass. All letters are received, 


opened, read and arswered by women only. A woman can freely talk of her 
private illness to a woman; thus has been established the eternal confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America which has never been broken. 

Out of the vast volume of experience which she has to draw from, it is more 
than possible that she has gained the very knowledge that will help your 


The Modern sf OVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gl D 
e oss. Dus 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it gee pe a ag 
J, L, PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ing i -will, and her advice has 
4 iolovicall case. She asks nothing in return except your good-will, 
shoes, the test of the suggestion’s efficacy ies comme ae Resets x ri me ovata : relieved thousands, Surely any woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if she does 
might be made there. immediately after a solid meal.—Medical| not take advantage of this generous offer of assistance.—Lydia EB. Pinkham 
—Sand baths, artifictally heated, offer an| Press, oat Meateeeda.. Tm: Mose. Nek 


them in the form of a pyramid, laying it 
on the scrim with the point toward the 
center, and cutting the scrim away from 
‘beneath it, so the work will show nicely. 


ing quality is oftenest a part of children’s 
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a ’ This little picture will come $m 
aa home with telling forceto man 
% a tired and overworked farmer's 
wife, who has often felt thatshe § 
o* could not longer stand the strain 
% and who finally succumbed to de 
® disease. Poor woman! Doyouy 
not know that there is withinf 
your easy reach a remedy that & 
will quickly restore you to 
5 health and happiness? Aremedy 
that will positively cure rh 
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good fruit trees or 
plants get them of 


C.A.GREEN, of 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Laan. 
Standard pear trees; Bartlett, Anjou, Clapp’s 
Favorite. Flemish Beauty and Howell, in medium 
and large sizes, at about your own prices. Finest 
trees ever frorn, nleeen write we 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., \ 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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‘If you suffer from an: 4 form of a we will 
Saimalye. aie meme tion the ope riant . Papers 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 


Address The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
3164 Broadway, - - New York. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Water supplied automatically for rest- 
dences,stock farms,creameries,irrigation, 
Water elevated 30 feer 
for each foot of fall with 
a fall of 2 or more feet. 
Pure water delivered, 
using impure as power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO.,: 126 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


SOLD! 


UNDERA ff 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE L— 


to wash as clean as can be done on the. 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff's Perfect W ashing Machime which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price ;if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. AgentsW anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box C Portland,Mich, 


UR OWN REPAIRING! 
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With ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. 
Send for freecatalog describing these and “*Root’s 
Simplicity Process” of home repiiring. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmith’s and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send to-day. The RUOT BROS, CO., Plymouth, O 





16 oz.tollb. Gold, Siveror 2 the’ 


best Seales Aacwey web gs 
U. S. Standar 


Don’t be humbugged by Agents ef 
a Trust, Buy of the Manufacturerse 
Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack fy 











Cider Mills, 
Bone Mills, 
Hay Catters, 
Road Plows, 
Dump Cartes, 
Wire Fence, 


Sewing Machines, nat sag 


0; 
Ketter Pres: Jack Screws, Lacie a, 
SOR, ae! nm 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, 
lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Fo Lathes, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, oilers, Watches, Clothing &e, 
Hay, Siock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter LES, 
Send for free Catalogue and see howte Save Money. 


351 6. Jeflerson Bt. CHICAGO BCALB CO., Chicago, Ill, 
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AND RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 


WEIGHT, 20 POUNDS 


$3.78 EACF.L 
CASH WITH ORDER. 





amgat and ctieet povenastatty evteb> 
= blished Plow Factory in America, 
CANTON, - = = = « ILLINOIS. 





TRY IT FREE 


= for 30 days in your own home and 
sae 20 e23. No money in a4 


Vance. 
ton Machinefor - $19.50 
mgers ( ade by us) $8, $11.50, $25 
other styles. All attachments 
i FREE. We pay t Buy from 
4 factory. Save agents large profits. 
4 Over 300,000 in use. Catal 
S Atestimonials Free. 
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Green, Apples. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by. 
©. A. BERTRAM. 


Yes, hall the green apple, for ’tis long to wait 
The season of ripenii . tho’ it may not be 


late; 
Yet the juvenile longing can scarce be re 
( strained, 
‘| Nature’s loud call for fruit, to try were in 


vain, 
Impelling to strategy, concealment and fraud, 
|| Do possess it, counting honor and truth but 


a god. 
And — between them to choose is pre- 
sented, 
They a the green apple, howe’er la- 
y mented. 
{ What climbing and reaching, were their wish 
| 





a fairy’s wand, 

| They'd have long arms and legs till their: 

pockets were crammed. 

Then En my their haunts you might trace 
em all o’er 

By the green apple pomace, and white seeded 
es. 


cor 

Or when to their sorrow has gone forth the 
decree: 

“So early no fruit must be picked from the 
rees,”’ 

And if fresh looked the stems, ‘twas sure to 


bring woe, 
For an apple self-dropped would be colored, 
you know. 
Then a rub in the dirt would help to deceive, 
And nothing to fear, if ’twas only believed. 


A disconsolate group, a grave council held, 

For no breeze had passed by and no apples 
were felled. 

But just out of reach they stared temptingly 


owD 
Till precept and mandate, thelr voice was 
quite drowned. 

Eddie was chairman, tho’ he used not a chair, 
But breast on the soft grass, brown feet in 
q the air; 

“T’}] dare,” said resolute, six-year-old Nan, 
As she tossed back her elf locks ’scaped from 
ge: ee Seat for squirrels right soon,” 

‘I’m a unting for squirre 4 
And = (Poeee to her shoulder the stem 

of a broom; 
Then striding along, to seem like a man, 
Gave a hock and a spit or two, then hunting 


began 
‘and down came the apple when Nannie said 
“Bang.”’ 





If to present something new, then perhaps 
have won, 
For I think the green apple was never be- 
- fore sung Ad libitum. 


a 





Reminiscences of Wheatland 
Forty Years Ago. 





(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

Mr. Green’s sketches of his old neigh- 
bors have been followed by me with the 
greatest interest and I turn to them first 
when the paper comes, for I was born in 
old Wheatland, at no great distance from 
Clifton, and though my parents removed 
from there in 1853, before I was twelve 
years old, I have never ceased to take a 
warm interest in all that pertains to that 
beautiful and fertile region of country. 
And I always read the Fruit Grower with 
a half hope that I may meet with some 
old familiar name. I venture to hope that 
Mr. Green will tell us something also of 
the farms and the people in the immediate 
neighborhood of Clifton. 

I am sure that every one who has read 
of those fine, thrifty trees, shrubs and 
vines of his will like to know something 
about the place where they have been so 
successfully grown. Certainly one could 
make a better guess as to his own chances 
if he knew the local peculiarities of soil, 
climate, ete., and whether he could supply 
like conditions for his stock. I think the 
soil must have been somewhat rocky for I 
remember that many of the fields were 
enclosed by stone walls which seemed to 
me, then very high and solid, and I have 
a memory of playing in a place where there 
was a number of large stones heaped one 
upon another, and down by the brook, on 
the roadside, there was a rocky hollow 
which we children were told had once been 
a lime-kiln. We picked berries, I remem- 
ber, in an old, exhausted plaster bed, a 
place full of pits and holes, where the 
earth had eaved in and grassed over in 
most of them, and grown up to a perfect 
tangle of blackberry, raspberry, sumach 
and wild rose bushes. There was another 
plaster bed where the workmen were then 
digging, not far away, on the farm of 
Ira Harmon, and he had a mill also where 
the plaster was ground. 

Qne always looks back to the days of 
childhood through a mist that makes all we 
knew in that happy time seem fair and 
lovely, but I cannot help thinking, even 
now, that Wheatland must really have 
been as beautiful a place as could well be 
imagined, with its sunny hills, its green 
meadows, fruitful orchards and yellow 
wheat fields, and above all its clear, 
bright streams that ran here and there and 
everywhere, dimpling and gurgling over 
their pebbly bottoms, while so marvelously 
productive was the soil that in those old 
times to own a farm in Wheatland was 
almost better than to be a king. 

Many a time I have wondered if the soil 

of those old farms was at last exhausted 
by the heavy crops of wheat taken from 
them or if the owners wisely took meas- 
ures in time, to keep up fertility by diver- 
sified farming. If the Browns, the Black- 
mores, the Sages, the Hibbards and the 
Harmons still own farms there, and if, 
now that wheat raising is no longer profit- 
able and values so diminished, they have 
found some other specialty, and are still 
as happy and prosperous as their fathers 
were? I wonder too if the old school house 
at Belcoda is still standing? I learned to 
read there, and arrived at the dignity of 
Brown’s Grammer and Adam’s arithmetic. 
But that was more than forty years ago, 
and it was an old building then; I dare say 
it was pulled down long ago and so per- 
haps is the church there. The church where 
Elder Stimson and Elder Evarts preached. 
But new or old, the church and school- 
house would still be in the old places. And 
still I- think the children play upon the 
green or cross it and sit upon the church 
steps to rest. Or they wander atross the 
road to the quiet city of the dead and 
pass from grave to grave to read the 
epitaphs or smell the flowers no little hand 
would pluck. Or, may be, if the noon in- 
termission gives them time, and early 
spring flowers tempt, they may go on past 
the horse sheds as far as the grove where 
we used to hold our Sunday school picnics. 
I hope no vandal hand has been raised 
against those lovely trees, and that they 
stil] remain, a picture that other children 
may carry with them to gray hairs. I can 
shut my eyes now and almost see the 
smooth, green grass, the springing flowers 
and the tall trees softly waving their 
branches far above our heads. 
Now and then our teachers or some one 
of the big boys would take a load of us 
up to the Octagon school-house at Clifton 
to an exhibition or singing—that was a 
joy to be remembered. But as a school I 
believe there was a feeling that the Octa- 
gons, as we called the scholars there, 
must on no account be allowed to go ahend 
of Beleoda. I remember a little boy who 
rendered a familiar recitation as follows: 


“ You’d searce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage, 

And if I chance to fall below 

The Octagons or Cicero 

Don’t view me with a cricket’s eye 

But pass.my imperfections by.” 
Upon being questioned as to what he 
meant by the word cricket’s, in that con- 
nection, it came out that he had not un- 
derstood the word critic, and thinking it 
to be a mis-print, had corrected it—as he 
thought—so as to make éense. 
Another one of our “red letter days” was 
when, as the reward of special merit, a 





it was neither very boggy or ex- 
tremely wet. Generally we went at noou 
and the teacher knew better than to expect 

s back when the bell rang; if we had per- 
mission to go it included the privilege of 
being late for the afternoon session. I 
cannot tell at this date towards what point 
of the compass the swamp lay. But we 
went across the fields till we came to the 
woods and penetrating their depths where 
the ground was lower we came to tama- 
rack and cedar trees and to a clear brook 
which ran dimpling and murmuring over 
a hard gravelly bed to lose itself, if I mis- 
take not, in the Blue Pond, a sheet of 
water farther on. We caught erabs in 
the brook and on the way to it we gath- 
ered, according to the season, hickory nuts, 
beech nuts, choke cherries, or elderberries. 
The spoil of the swamp was young winter- 
greens so tender they almost melted in our 
mouths, tamarack gum, pink, fragrant and 
delicious, and cedar branches to deck our 
school-room, where we usually arrived 
about mid-afternoon with rosy cheeks and 
shining eyes, tired but happy, and so grate- 
ful to our teacher for our outing, that we 
meant to be as good as gold forever after. 

I suppose the swamp is drained by this 
time, but I should like to know. It was 
over toward the Blue Pond. 

May I hope that Mr. Green or somebody 
else will write something to tell the wan- 
derers from old Wheatland how affairs go 
on there now.—H. L. Taylor, Mich. 





The Ohio State Society. 





Under the limitations mentioned, Prof. 
Green ventured the following opinions on 
varieties tested: 

The Marshall strawberry has scarcely an 
equal for home use. In quality, color and 
beauty, it is everything that can be de- 
sired, but is a very shy bearer and there- 
fore undesirable as a market variety. Bru- 
nette should also have a place in the home 
garden. Carrie, an improved form of Hav- 
erland, promises well. ‘Tennessee Prolific 
is a good pollen-bearing sort, resembling 
Greenville. Wm. Belt equals Marshall in 
all good qualities and is prolific, but rusts 
badly. Staples prolific and firm, but too 
small for market, more than three-fourths 
the berries being very small. 

Loudon and Miller’s red raspberries were 
all that could be desired in color, size, 
firmness and prolificness, but lacking in 
high quality. Eureka had suffered se- 
riously from anthracnose the past season, 
but this was nothing against the variety, 
as any raspberry is liable to attack when 
the conditions are right. The Gault was 
the best autumnal bearing variety, but 
was not better»than several kinds as a 
summer sort. 

King blackberry was a very early new 
blackberry, ripening with the early har- 
vest. It was about the size of the Sny- 
der and equally hardy, with berries of 
good quality. 

He was not favorably impressed with 
the Japanese plums. The best variety was 
the Burbank, but it did not color fully 
until dead ripe, and would not ripen in 
transit if picked before ripe, so it could not 
be shipped, or used in any but a close-by 
market. He would not plant the Japan 
plums where the European kinds could be 
grown. Is inclined to think we have sev- 
eral native sorts more profitable to grow 
than the Japanese, especially when we 
remember that the latter or some of them 
are liable to spring frosts from their early 
blooming. 

Crosby peach had proved hardier than 
some sorts, but it was not iron clad. 

—— Dr. Aldrich was certain thé native 
plums were worth growing, as they were 
hardier than the foreigners and sustained 
less injury from the eurculio; also rotted 
less than the Japanese. The Wilder cur- 
rant had proved the best variety of re- 
cent introduction. The Champion goose- 
berry was an excellent variety, producing 
abundantly of fruit about midway im size 
between the Houghton and Downing. It 
was of excellent quality. Dr. Aldrich has 
kept a kind of private experiment station 
for many years, testing new fruits as they 
come, and his opinions are of considerable 
weight in Ohio. 

An inquiry as to the best native road- 
side trees for South Ohio was answered 
by N. Ohmer, hard maple and elm; N. H. 
Albaugh would plant the basswood; Prof. 
Selby, pine and scarlet oak.—Country Gen- 
tleman. 





How Wm. H. Vanderbilt Proved 
Himself a Financier. 





The recent death of Mrs. William H. 
Vanderbilt in New York has been the oc- 
casion for the printing in the New York 
papers of a great deal about her and her 
distinguished husband. It was the read- 
ing of one of those articles that led a 
prominent gentleman in this city to recite 
‘an experience he had with the late Will- 
iam H. He had concluded negotiations 
with the railroad magnate in a very large 
deal, and was his guest at his country 
home for the night. 

Mr. Vanderbilt grew very talkative 
after the dinner, and recited a number of 
very interesting incidents in his early life. 
He especially dwelt upon the troubles that 
he had with his father, and told how the 
old Commodore had ostracized him, both 
for the reason that he did not think him 
possessed of any business tact and that he 
had married against his wishes. Mr. 
Vanderbilt said that the Commodore told 
lim he could live on a farm that he 
owned on Staten Island, and that was all 
he would do toward his support. Some 
time after that, when their circumstances 
were unusually poor and they were hay- 
ing a decided struggle for a living, the 
son went into his father’s office. During 
the conversation that ensued the old gen- 
tleman inquired of the son how his farm 
was doing. The latter replied that the 
crop was not good, and the farm seemed 
to need fertilizing. 

“Well,” said the Commodore, “there is a 
lot of horse refuse at my stable.” 

“Well, I can’t get it, because I have no 
money,” said the son. 

“Well, I will give you a load—only one,” 
and he wrote out an order upon his stable- 
man for the one load. The next day the 
Commodore went to his place and was 
surprised to see the entire collection had 
disappeared. “Where has that gone?’ he 
asked of his stable hand. 

“Why, William H. took it.” 

“But he only had an order for one load.” 
“That’s all he took.” 

“Why, what did he have?’ 

“A flatboat.” 

It appears that William H. upon getting 
the order had secured the assistance 6f one 
of the flatboats used a great deal by Staten 
Islanders, and had had it taken up back of 
the old’ man’s place and all of the refuse 
was loaded onto it. This seemed to open 
the old man’s eyes, for a day or two:after 
that he, paid the first visit he had in 
months to his son’s residence, and: soon 
after that his son was ordered to the city, 
where he ever afterward lived.—Enquirer. 





“It Never Failed to Cure,” 


Walcott, Ind., January 24, 1896. 
I see you are still handling the Gombault 
Caustic Balsam. I wish to say, right now 
and here, that it is far the best liniment I 
ever used, and I have in years past used a 
rood deal. IL would rather have: one bottle 
of it than a barrel of any other kind I ever 








party of us were allowed to go to eal 


swamp; I don’t know in. the least}. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


why it was called the swamp; Notes From The Rural Grounds | hopes of a*short crop next year and good 


New Raspberries. 





It seems to be about the right time to 
place before our readers anything of im- 
portance we may have learned about new 
kinds of raspberries during the past sea- 
son, Among reds, the Cuthbert, intro- 
duced about fifteen years ago, has gener- 
ally held the first place as a hardy late 
variety. ‘Trials of the past season lead 
us to hope that a more valuable kind will 
be found in the 

LOUDON.—Plants were sent to us in 
early May of 1892, by F. W. Loudon, of 
Janesville, Wis., and set out here in a 
rather r, sandy loam May 10. Mr. 
Loudon wrote: “I have fruited.it for six 
years. It igia seedling of Turner crossed 
with Cuthbert. The berry is large, color 
beautiful. It yields 200 bushels to the 
acre, and may be shipped to New Orleans 
in good shape.” 

Our first notes were taken July 10: 
“The Loudon, as judged by this—its first 
season of fruiting—is the best hardy late 
red we have tried. The plants did not 
suffer at all by the past. winter—one of 
the severest known. ‘The berry ripens 
about with Cuthbert. It has advantages 
over Cuthbert. The berries average 
larger, the drupes larger. They cling to 
the stem and do not crumble when picked. 
The shape is broadly’ conical, the color 
nearly that of Cuthbert, perhaps a little 
brighter. The berries are very firm, which 
may not so well be said of those of Cuth- 
bert. It is among the heaviest yielders 
we have tried. 

July 14.—Loudon is the finest hardy red 
we know of. Some of the berries are 
nearly round, some are decidedly conical, 
more so than those of Cuthbert. When 
ready to pick, the color is a bright red, 
the berry firm. When dead ripe 
the color is a darker red, but not at all 
purple. 

August 1—Now that Cuthberts are 
gone, Loudon is still bearing. 

The only further comment we have to 
make is that the canes are vigorous and 
virtually thornless, the foliage luxuriant 
and healthy. It is not safe to pass any 
emphatic judgment upon a new raspberry 
from the way it conducts itself during the 
first fruiting season, and the same may 
be said of almost any fruit. As judged 
by this first season, the Loudon is a hard- 
ier variety than Cuthbert. It is more pro- 
lific. The berries average larger, and they 
are decidedly firmer. They hold to the 
peduncle better. The color: is a trifle 
brighter and the quality fully as good. 
Neither the plants nor berries resemble 
the Turner (its alleged male parent) in 
any way. 





Grapes. 





The best time to trim grapevines is in 
the winter when even the green vines are 
dry and without the readily flowing sap. 
Grapevines may now be cut without in- 
jury and without any danger of bleeding 
in the spring. If done now it can be done 
deliberately and well. There is always 
danger of sparing too much live wood, do 
not be afraid to prune pretty closely, leav- 
ing not more than two or three buds on 
last year’s growth. Close pruning always 
produces more and better fruit. 

Grapes are immense feeders ‘and should 
be supplied plentifully with well rotted 
manure. 

No work yields better results than the 
proper care of your grape vine, even if 
you have only a, few. 

We add some -rules for. grape culture 
taken from the.Experiment Station rec- 
ord, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has just come to hand. 

The main points in grape culture are 
summarized as follows: 

With few exceptions grapes of the Lub- 
rusca species, of which Concord may be 
taker as the type, are the most satisfac- 
tory for general planting. 

A warm, rich, well-drained soil is best 
for the grape. 

Almost all vines should be planted at 
least eight feet apart. 

Strong one-year-old vines are most de- 
sirable for planting. 

rae shallow cultivation is essen- 
tial. 

The pruning of the first two years must 
be done with reference to the system un- 
der which the vine is to be trained after 
it begins fruiting. During this time the 
vine should become thoroughly estab- 
lished. , 

The best time for the principal pruning 
is soon after the leaves drop in autumn, 
but pruning can be done at any time dur- 
ing the winter when the vines are not 
frozen. Summer pruning consists in pinch- 
ing lateral branches in order to encourage 
the development of the fruit and the bear- 
ing wood for the succeeding year. 

The long arm, short spur system of 
training is usually the most satisfactory 
for the inexperienced grower, but the re- 
newal systems are highly recommended. 

The most satisfactory way to bring a 
neglected vine into vigorous growth is to 
cut the vine off at the ground, and train 
the shoots that will spring from the stub 
in one of the renewal system. 

The principal diseases of the grape are 
powdery mildew and black rot, both of 
which can be controlled by spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

Bagging the grapes as soon as the bloom 
has fallen will prevent rot, and the fruit 
~ more beautiful when grown in bags.— 
Ux. 





How to Use the Apple Crop. 





Apple growers in Wayne county, N. 
Y., have hit upon a method whereby their 
entire apple crop is utilized, says Centrai 
States Fruit Grower. Wayne county is 
one of the largest apple growing sections 
in the country, but growers did not begin 
to utilize the entire crop until low prices 
and insect ravages, causing a large per 
cent. of inferior fruit, caused them to do 
so. All fruit is carefully graded and used 
for cider, evaporator, canning and cold 
storage purposes. Ordinary cider fer- 
ments rapidly, so it is filtered through a 
sand lacking in iron that is obtained in 
Massachusetts, and comes out as a spark- 
ling champagne that will keep for a year 
without fermentation. This cider-cham- 
pagne is largely exported and commands 
a high price. The next grade of apples 
are evaporated, and of these enormous 
quantities are used, which bring to Wayne 
county apple growers over $1,000,000 an- 
nually. In evaporators there are many 
makes on the market. A good machine, 
capable of evaporating fifty bushels per 
day, can be bought for $75 to $125, and a 
one hundred and fifty bushel daily evap- 
orator for $300. Cost of evaporating will 
average one and one-half cents per pound, 
and from five to six pounds of evaporated 
fruit can be had from one bushel of fall 
fruit, and. six and one-half to seven 
and one-half pounds from winter fruit. 
The big surplus this fall makes prices 
unusually low. A finer grade of apples 
than those used for evaporating, but not 
perfect fruit, is used for canning. For 
evaporation, apples are cored, peeled, and 
sliced by machine, but for canning they 
are cored, peeled and cut in halves or 
quartered. To fill a dozen cans one ahd 
one-half bushels of fruit are required, 
which can be bought for twenty-five cents. 





used, It never failed to cure for me.; 
hit Sei Me.) Sie ‘Chas, -B.. Ross. J 


A \ ‘This fall many apples are being 
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prices for canned fruit fifteen or eighteen 
months hence. In the process of evapora- 
tion and canning, skins and cores are 
bleached and used for jelly purposes, be- 
ing seasoned and sold as jelly of almost 
every variety of fruit on the market. 
Among the poor of Europe, apple jelly 
displaces the use of butter. For packing 
in cold storage, only the very best, perfect 
and sound apples are selected. Immense 
quantities of such fruit are now going 
into cold storage in the belief that the 
market will be. better from March to June. 
The apple crop has got to be marketed in 
the most attractive appearance, or the 
orange will seriously compete with it as 
a winter fruit. Co-operative cold storage 
should be constructed and operated on the 
same business line as are the co-operative 
creameries and cheese factories, and if 
fruit growers would thus combine in the 
marketing of their fruit, English buyers 
could as easily be attracted to American 
cold storage houses, as they are to Utica 
or . Little Falls cheese markets. Such 
houses should be of 10,000 to 20,000 bar- 
rel capacity. A building 40 x 100 feet will 
store 4,000 barrels of apples and will cost 
from $1,000 to $1,500, depending on_ the 
section where built. For cold storage of 
fruits, the building is so constructed as to 
use air by opening the building at night 
to admit the cold air and closing it dur- 
ing the day. Cold storage is used to 
bridge over the keeping of fruits for a 
time and thereby exclude frost. ‘The price 
per barrel of apples will be increased from 
fifty cents to $1.50 each season, and the 
advanced price more than pays for the 
building each year. The marketing sea- 
son could be extended from October to 
June. In Huropean markets a big red 
apple brings more money than an orange. 





Odd Breaks of Speech. 





—An old French lawyer, writing of an 
estate he had just bought, added: ‘There 
is a chapel upon it in which my wife and 
I wish to be buried, if God spares our 
lives.” 

—On a tombstone in Indiana is the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘This monument was 
erected in the memory of John Jinkins, 
accidentally shot as a mark of affection 
by his brother.” 

—A Michigan editor received some 
verses not long ago with the following 
note of explanation: ‘‘These lines were 
written fifty years ago by one who has, 
for a long time slept in his grave merely 
for pastime.” 

—An orator at one of the university 
unions bore off the palm when he declared 
that “the British lion, whether it is roam- 
ing the deserts of India or climbing the 
forests of Canada, will not draw in its 
horns nor retire into its shell.’”’ - 

—A reporter in describing the murder of 
a man named Jorkin, said: ‘The mur- 
derer was evidently in quest of money, 
but luckily, Mr. Jorkin had deposited all 
his funds in the bank the day before, so 
that he lost nothing but his life.” 

—A merchant who died suddenly left in 
his bureau a letter to one of his corre- 
spondents which he had not sealed. His 
clerk, seeing it necessary to send the let- 
ter, wrote at the bottom: “Since writing 
the above I have died.” 

—An Oklahoma editor expressing his 
thanks for a basket of oranges thus: “We 
has received a basket of oranges from 
our friend, Gus Bradley, for which he 
will please accept our compliments, some 
of which are nearly 6 inches in diameter.” 

—It was the celebrated Sergeant Ara- 
bin, who, at the Central Criminal Court, 
informed the prisoner before him that “if 
there was a clearer case of a man rob- 
bing his master, that case was this case;” 
and after passing sentence, concluded: “I 
therefore give you the opportunity of re- 
deeming a character irretrievably lost.” 

—In the Irish House of Commons of 
1795, during a debate on the leather tax, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John 
Parnell, observed that “in the prosecu- 
tion of the peasant war every one ought 
to be ready to give his last guinea to save 
the remainder of his fortune”’ Mr. Van- 
deleur replied that ‘“‘a tax on leather would 
press very heavily on the barefooted peas- 
antry of Ireland.’ 

—At a recent temperance gathering an 
orator exclaimed: “The glorious work 
will never be accomplished until the good 
ship Temperance shall sail from one end 
of the land to the other, and with a cry 
of ‘Victory’ at each step she takes shall 
plant her banner in every city, town and 
village of the country.” Another speaker 
said that “All along the untrodden paths 
of the future we can see the hidden foot- 
prints of an unseen hand.” “We pursue 
the shadow, the bubble bursts and leaves 
the ashes in our hands!” 








TWO VALUES FOR ONE PRICE, 


Every user of Page fence gets full value inthe 
pan of protection for crops and stock. Then thera 
is the satisfaction in having the best articlethere 
is made, something durable, something that actu- 
ally adds value to the premises. Better think of 
this. Write us and investigate. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
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KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE 
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IS A GOOD AND PERFECT FENCE." 
ar ~ — —— ot ee use itand are @ 
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ities. 25 to 58 inchay Sight oe =. 
All about it in our free book on fence con- @ 
"KEYSTONE WOVEN . 
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Learn] 
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$5.00 TO $8.5C 


formachines to weave your fence at 19to 25c. per roé 
Weaves 100 per day. Strongest endorsements. Send 
for illustrated ig See giving valuable information 
on fence building. Unparalleled chance for agents to 
sell fence and machines. 
STANDARD WIRE FENCE CO., 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




















THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 


Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new 
tells allabout 
Karm Fence 
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ON’T be penny wise and 
pound foolish by. buying 


the ssjust-ar good mixtures,” “so 


called Whire Lead,” or other 
substitutes for Pure White Lead. 
In painting, the cost of labor 


ums 2) . |so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
ve j | rial that the best only should be 
mssover |) 6ftused.. The Jest is Pure White 
RED SEAL oA ° 
SOUTHERN Lead (see list of brands which are 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO n 7 : e e 
mouse | penuine) and ‘Pure Linseed Oil. 
RALEM Salem, Mass. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col. 
eis PRE icy cet eee ey cee eer bee 
: lak ee ee diasinidaneiae 
| National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. ; 
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ED PACKETS. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGs, 


Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. 

The only complete Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seed Packet Designs published, con 

taining all colored illustrations. 

LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. 

SHOW CARDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty. Write for estimates. 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING Co.,, 


Write for prices. 


Price to “ Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
Also BANNERS 


409-411-413-415 Pearl St., New York 
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No.87%. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. Road —— ete. Send 
As good as sells for $22.00. for large, 


ELKHART carRIAGE AND HARNESS MF. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 


NO AGENTS ' 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- = eT at — ae 
fits. Ship anywhere (4 a | Goa 1 aay | 
for examination be- () q YF * 6 af doe 
fore sale. Every- {\K ER Wi Giz <a 
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100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90styles of Har- 

y_ ness. Top Buggiesaslow 
=F 23 $35. Phaetons as low 
Spring Wagons 


hme 
Ct 
KY \ 
No. 606. Sarrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 
ree Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90, 















The Leading American Seed Cata- 

logue, mailed free to any address, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 
Philadelphia. 
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CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


NY Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 
cuss > Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 
RAS 0% Ny page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to 
SZDAQSNY the most stylish carriage. Prices in : 

“Ak” Grade, $44 everystate. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 
Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. 


\ Nae 






lain figures. Testimonials from “A” Grade.$g 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE 0CO., 203 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 












The price is 
all alike, and with more quality—pay less and you get less. 
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The catalogue of bicycle honesty, free from Columbia dealers, 
by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 








IT GIVES the 


ONE 


Address all orders to 


mailed to you, 


Remember ! 


Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to Geo. W. Best, 
New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE w! 


e New-York Weekly Tribune 


EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 
EVERY State or Territory. 





hee, «6FOR Education, 
Mishel FOR Noble Manhood, 
\ FOR True Womanhood. 





IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 
IT GIVES all important news of the World. 


most reliable market reports. 


IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. 

IT GIVES agers short stories. 

IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department. 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 
IT GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 


We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER and N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 





YEAR for 50 cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Tribune om 





tS 
Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 
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]f you have not received our 


Catalogue send for it. 
|GREEN’S NURSERY GO. Rochester, 1s 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


For the Cure of 


STRICTURE. 


Men Suffering from Stricture or 

. Enlargement of the Prostate 
. Gland Need no Longer Appeal 
* to the Surgeon. 


ASOLVENT FOUND 


Not since the discovery of Ether has a 

ter boon been givtn to suffering men. 

‘or Centuries they have submitted to the Sur- 
geon’s Knife, have used Sounds and Bougies 
to keep the passage open; yet such methods 
have never cured the disease, 

The Solvent Method is so simple that you 
may well wonder why it has not been dis. 
covered before; makes operating needless; 
cures when E TR fail. Itis a safe 


HOM TR EATMENT. 
You will see why the new self-treatment 
must cure when you read our Illustrated Book 
of New Truth about urethral troubles, 
It tells of what the remedy is made, 
Ittells how and why it cures both organic 
and spasmodic stricture. 
How it overcomes and removes enlargement 
and irritation of the prostate gland. 
How it removes urethral obstruction, in. 3 
flammation and chronic mucous discharges. 
If afflicted, this book is worth to you all 
that perfect recovery is worth, 
Write at once to the Empire Medical Co., 
59 Smith Bldg., Boston, Mass., for their 
> free book called *“* Solvent Alterans.” Do 3 
r not submit to operation until you investigate. 3 
@- 
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Standrad pear trees: Bartlett, Anjou, Clapp's 
Favorite, Flemish Beauty and Howell, inmedium 
and large sizes, at about your own prices. Finest 
trees ever grown, please write us. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO,, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





arranted the 
ost Practical 


BENNETT'S IMPROVED, 
Machine Made J 


TUMP PULLER. 

here in the U.S. 

AON THREE DAYS’ TRIAL 
\ rere hand 3 mec 


LIFT1IS5TO 5919 
Y 3st lesBalzes, g2bto $10 80 


\ x° 
\ . H.L. Bennett & Co. 
; WESTERVILLE,0. 


‘|. Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsible 





Beantifal Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies. ‘outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins.in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
for a 3 months’s trial eearee 
tion to The Home,a household 
Ca <} journalofstories, fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches, etc. 
Send Lic.and get the outfit and 


fonenel. THE HOME, 141 
St., Boston, Mase. 
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Dew ani sey 
A yard Silk Ribbon fesepitice 
retty Gold Plated Band 
big: Catalogue of genuine 
s hy im everything, mailed 
complete only 10 Cents, Address 











0 YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 


2 \New York Importing Co., 
Lets f LETTERS, P: rds, M 
“ ecias ene ‘DE Ifo, send 


~ PB. 0. Box 1356, New York. , 
cent stamp & we will 


pat 9 your name in our rAgents’ Directory, 
g Which we send to and 
© supply houses; best chance you ever had; send 
at once. We vill surprise & delight you. ‘Address 


| Mees HARTZ & GRAY,Box 407, NewYork City 
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ee ROEBUCE & CO. 

(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reilable Rite 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Green’s Six Books—New Edition 
For 1897. 


The demand for these books has greatly 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until over 100,000 copies have been 
printed. The present edition is greatly 
enlagged and improved. Currant, Goose- 
berry and Persimmon culture having been 
added to the books, leatherette cover, new 
illustrations, additions, ete., without in- 
creesing the price. 

These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 
ple Culture;' second, to Plum Culture; 
third, to Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 
fifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Culs 
ture. 

This combination makes a handy book 
of reference for ‘the fruit grower. It is 
offered, post-paid, for 25c. or it will be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit Grower, ‘one 
year, for 35c. 





Persimmon Seed For Sale. 


While Persimmons are inclined to reproduce 
themselves from seed, the ~ A cannot be always 
depended upon to eee: e offer seed of lars 
and su wg varieties at 25c per packet ps. A =a 
postpaid. Persimmon seeds will as readily 
as beans if a fe — coe: Once when 
received and plan early e Sprin, 
garden soil. Address, —re 
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-Rochester, N.Y. 
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Cc ORR ESPONDENCE |e 


Our Correspondents. 





for the views of our correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men of many minds, some right and some 
wrong. Our ec ortega § corner is for 
the exchange views of our practical 
readers. Do noi amas their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment. 





To Green’s Fruit Grower: Miss O. R. 
Colegrove, in April number of Fruit 
Grower, wants to know how to cure scaly 
legs on hens. One to three applications 
of kerosene and sulphur once a week will 
do the work all right. Mix in a shallow 
dish about one heaping tablespoonful of 
sulphur to one-half cup of kerosene. Apply 
with a wad of rag so as to dip some sup- 
phtr each time.—C. R. Campbell, Keiths- 
burg, Ill. 


Ben Davis, Ind., March 25, 1897. » 


Gentlemen—Your letter of March 17th re- 
ceived containing draft for $10, and in- 
forming me that I was the winner in the 
advertising contest in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Please accept my thanks for 
same, 

In addition I would add that the liberal- 
ity and courtesy of the above letter I have 
found, from five years’ dealings, to be 
characteristic of Green’s Nursery Com- 
pany. 

Also, that every order in that time has 
been filled promptly, received in good con- 
dition, every article just as represented in 
catalogue—or even better—and that such 
ot my fruits as have come into bearing 
are a standing advertisement of the excel- 
lence of the goods sold by Green’s Nursery 
Ca 

Assuring you of my recommendation in 
the future as in the past, I remain, re- 
spectfully yours, T: E. Dean. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: Dear Sir—I have 
been reading your four books and think 
the time well spent. I have been trying 
to, get an orchard started. I have about 
540 apple trees set, forty of them ten 
years, and the rest two years. The forty 
were set on low land and_ have 
never bore any (fruit yet. The 
trees. grow well and. have bloomed 
on the north side two years, but 
get killed by frost. I set my other trees 
ou a second bottom high and dry. I think 
they will fruit all right. We have a nice 
valley twelve miles long and from two to 
four miles wide. Every kind of fruit 
seems to do well here. Peaches do not 
bear every year, and only the early kinds 
ripen. What fruit we grow seems to be 
better than that we buy. The mountains 
rise on either side of us about 5,000 feet 
high, and the snow lays in spots all sum- 
mer. Our valley is 6,600 feet above sea 
level. It seems to be a natural fruit 
ecuntry. The raspberry seems to grow 
best; you find it nearly as high as timber 
will grow. ‘They are nearly all a red 
berry; once in a while you will find a 
yellow one. I have often wondered if 
there would not be a stake in some of the 
fruits if the right man had some of them. 

When I first came here, nineteen years 
ago, it was all excitement, and all seemed 
to think no fruit would grow here. It is 
a mining country. I am eighty miles from 
Leadville, and thirty from Cripple Creek, 
and twenty-eight miles from Silver Cliff, 
and new camps springing up all the time 
herd to get.a man fo settle. 
‘lahd. He wants to 
Times seems to be 
very hard here. Some things are lower 
than a man can raise them, and others 
seems to be high. Flour, $2.10 per 100 
pounds; dressed pork, 5 cents; cabbage, 
11-2 cents a pound; potatoes, 1 cent a 
pound; butter, 25 ¢ents; eggs, 17 to 20 
cents; beef, high and scarce; horses very 
low; sheep high; apples, 3 cents a pound. 
Everything sells by the pound here. Land 
is cheap; a good place for the right kind 
of a man to make money. They ask 15 
cents for Colorado grown fruit trees, and 
they are not very good either. They have 
been irrigated and have grown too much 
top for the root they haye.—Thos. Clay- 
born, Colorado, 


get rich. too teat. 


To Green’s Fruit Grower: Mr. Green: 
Dear Sir—I notice so much in your valu- 
able paper, the Fruit Grower, in regard 
to the persimmon that I cannot keep still. 
Some of your correspondents praise it very 
highly and give great instructions how to 
prcpagate it. In our locality the great 
question is, how to destroy it. I consider 
it the worst thing in the way of trees we 
have in this vicinity. You cannot kill it 
by cutting it down, as the roots will live 
for years in the ground, throwing up 
shcots in all directions, making trouble and 
work all season. You may dig it up where 
the shoots appear; in a few days you will 
find new shoots appearing farther out. 
They will keep on coming up the entire 
season, just like the Canada thistle. I 
do not know which is the worst of the two. 
They grow’ here in‘abundance. The seed 
is carried by birds and other animals and 
dropped in fence corners and along fences, 
where they spring up. In a few years 
there is quite a large tree; then the 
trouble begins. The only way to get rid 
of it is to dig up the tree with all of the 
roots to the very ends, or they will sprout 
up like horseradish. 

When we came into possession of our 
present place there was a large hedge row 
running through the center of it, composed 
of sassafras and persimmon, ete. We had 
it dug out carefully we thought, but, great 
Scott! Those persimmon roots sent up a 
great army of shoots. We began war on 
them at. once and are at it yet, and that 
is four years ago. No, sir, I do not want 
to know how to propagate them, but how 
to get rid of them. We have some very 
fine varieties here. Some trees produce 
fruit that measures one and one-half 
‘inches in diameter, very fine and sweet. 
Others are smaller and hang on the trees 
until they dry ur like a raisin; they are 
then very palatable. They are mostly 
sought after by visitors from the city. 
The people in the country make very lit- 
tle account of them.—Wm. T, Woerner, 
New Jersey. 


Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will you 
permit me to answer the following ques- 
tion through the medium of your valuable 
paper. The first is: “What variety or 
varieties of gooseberries do you advise me 
to plant ‘now extensively?” 

I have never known @ time when it 
was so difficult to answer this question to 
my own satisfaction and for the best in- 
terest of those con ed. I am in the 
situation just now $f waiting to test a 
couple of varieties 4 little further before 
setting out an a or two myself and 
giving the word tojone of the most ex- 
tensive fruit growe#® and nurserymen in 
Canada to go ahead/and plant 20 acres, 

As I grow goosetfrries exclusively, and 
have the further advantage of having the 
station on my 
ground in which 4t present are all ‘the 
American varietiesjand some 60 of the En- 
glish, I think thefefore I cannot reply 
4a better way than by 
ner you my own experience. 





“GREEN'S: FRUIT. GROWER. 


the enieiione Is am. caiiinmaiacls the Red 
Jacket and. White Crystal. for ali they are 
worth, 

A variety to supplant. ‘the Pearl must, 
when set 4x6, yield from 5 to 6 quarts 
per bush and weigh 2 ounces pér dozen 
berries for medium and 21-2 for ‘larger 
specimens. 

But you may ask are there not some 
other promising varieties among thé great 
number that are seeking popular favor? 
Most of these have not been under test 
long enough to enable me to. speak With 
any degree of certainty of their value so 
far, 
many varieties which are only moderately 
vigorous are not valuable, especially’ when 
spraying is practiced. As I write this I 
pick up @ newspaper and glance over the 
Horticultural Department. One man says 
that his gooseberries when about half 
grown fall off badly. The fallen berries 
have worms in them. He wants to know 
of a remedy. The cause.of the falling is 
attributed to mildew, but the editor never 
heard of the mildewed berries having 
worms in them before. This falling is 
not caused by mildew, but by a small fly 
depositing an egg in the berry, which, by 
| eating the pulp, gives the berry the ap- 
pearance of being prematurely ripe and 
causes it to fall. I do not think that’so 
far this insect has done much hari, for 
usually the gooseberry is sufficiently over- 
loaded to be able to spare one-third of the 
fruit to the benefit of the marauder. 

Of course, by. giving a bush plenty of 
room and allowing it to grow without prun- 
ing it may yield all the way up to 30 
qvarts per bush, but such bushes or such 
&n arrangement of bushes is neither de- 
sirable nor profitable. 

I have known pailfuls of Downings to 
b> taken from a bush that had grown to 
enormous dimensions, but the fruit was 
rery small and poor. 

It may be seen that the yield per bush 
alcne is no very safe standard by which 
to compare the productiveness of varieties. 

I have no doubt, though, that if bushes 
were set 6x6 and allowed to grow larger 
thar when set 6x4 just as much fruit per 
ucre would be the result. 

I may state that I set 75 bushes some 
years ago 4x4, and though they were too 
clcse for picking or working among with 
any pleasure they gave 6 quarts per bush, 
as did others a few rods away set 4x6, 
but they were not only mulched but well 
fed with good stable manure and ashes. 
But for large plantations the picking and 
getting mulch in among them is a most 
difficult and disagreeable job still; for to 
make the very most of a small plot it may 
be that 4x4 would pay where labor was 
not a consideration. 

But you may inquire “Why those two 
varieties were selected from.so many for 
prepagation, seeing that none of them were 
fully tested.” 

So far my experience has taught me that 
extraordinary vigor is a guarantee to all 
the other desirable qualities in the goose- 
berry except size of berry. 

To illustrate from my experience along 
this line. In 1893 I purchased two Red 
Jacket bushes from Geo. 8S. Josselyn think- 
ing they were the poor English seedling 
of which there are so many. These were 
set out in the fall. In the summer I saw 
that the variety had wonderful vigor, 
which is seen by the number of plants 
taken from the two bushes; in 1895, they 
gave 150 and in 1896, 250, _ During this 
time I saw by the fruit :it was not the 
English but a cross of native upon English 
that is of the same type as Pearl. Last 


ever . experienced; .even Downing and 


was not injured, but the-betrieg lodked ‘ba 
in the baskets. Red Jacket ' was less af- 
fected than either. 


Two other essentials have yet to be 
tested, viz.: Size of berry and productive» 
ness. White Crystal is hardly so,vigorous 
as Red Jacket, and as-I have not.yet 
seen any of its fruit I am propagating en- 
tirely upon the strength of its Vigan, —Stan- 
ley Spillett, Canada. 

Reply: No person can say _ positively 
what particular variety of any fruit should 
be planted in Canada, in Missouri,.or- in 
Massachusets, or in any other state or lo- 
cality. I should do exceedingly well if I 
could decide which variety of gooseberry 
I should plant on my particular soil after 
an experience of twenty years. My 
gooseberries have never mildewed or: lost 
their foliage. I am able to grow the En- 
glish gooseberries such as Industry, Lan- 
cashire Lad, etc., without spraying. Had 
I planted these gooseberries largely a few 
years ago, I should have made a large 
sum of money out of them. In some local- 
ities these varieties mildew. Where they 
mildew the question is, can the mildew 
be combated successfully with spraying. 
If so, I should continue to grow the En- 
glish varieties. Chautauqua is a valuable 
variety with us. Keepsake is the largest 
of all English varieties we have yet tested. 
Industry and Lancashire Lad have always 
dcne remarkably well.—C. A. Green. 


O. A. Green: Sir—I have this day, 
March 7, 1897, measured a Crosby peach 
tree bought of you by mail’ two years ago, 
which measured 7 1-4 inches in circumfer- 
ence at the base, and up the tree 18 inches 
measured 6 inches. ‘The tree has several 
fruit buds and will fruit this season. It 
was petted and nursed in good order. I 
am well pleased with the prospect of -the 
tree. I also have a June bud that made 
a growth of 3 2-3 inches, from the Crosby, 
in fair soil only. ‘Another remarkable 
growth I have is-from a cutting of Brigh- 
ton grape (no roots to it). It was planted 
in fair soil in a bed -of pulverized sand 
reck and shale covered: with flag rock, but 
small crevice of 2: inches for vine to grow 
in. I got 12 feet of growth and 3 pounds 
of. grapes, all in one season. Second sea- 
son, no pruning back on vine, the growth 
from ground to end of vine was 30 feet. 
I have cut the vine back this spring to 
15 feet, for a shade, as it was planted 
for that purpose more than fruit. 

I see you do not. respond to my lettér 
about the early persimmon. I will send 
you specimens: of fruit the last of Septem- 
ber to prove to you I have a persimmon 
of largest size that does not require frost 
to make it: edible, and hope to place it on 
the market by your aid. after you test it. 

The sweet apple I offered you to put on 
the market, I have now in my possession; 
the Agricultural . Station report on it, 
which is all satisfactory to me. ‘ The sta- 
tion ordered. one-half ~bushel for trial as 
to keeping quality, which I guarantee ‘su- 
perior to any.apple yet introduced: The 
tree produces the fullest crop of fruit of 
any apple; twice as much as American 
Blush apple, and the tree limbs to the | 
ground and grows in this manner, so it is 
adapted to carry the load of fruit it loads: 
‘itself with. ‘The original tree was 
years old and fruited every year. It was 
blown out by roots'by a’storm. 

I have plantéd and worked with’ ‘fruit 
all my life and have several new apples 
from seed. I have a crimson all over, the 
size of a pound sweet, that is a beatity and 
attractive, but as yet do not know “mitch 
about it: The past.season was the first 
it-fruited. It is the most beautiful apple + 
I ever seeh. I also have a sub-acid apple; 
crimson seedling; that is-a-beauty, Noe | 
size.—W. Mead, West a gee 


C. A: Green E batt an 
_&, Ai rent att ge 
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shbc growing: 
Ail avorite,’ also 








«main af} ave Downing and 
a mce for Pearl. In } York 


For I am not prepared to say ‘that | 


summer was the worst here for mildew I’ 


Pearl were spotted with it, still the fruit. 


quce by eases New} 


= 

or, r two io diattnet apples?. The poms are up- 
right growers, thrifty, and quite hardy. 
They aré late in coming into bearing, and 
then bear profusely. The apple is quite 
large,’ sothewhat flattened, yellow in color, 
and somewhat’ splashed with dots, and 
whenfully ripe tastes ‘like a banana. 


the best. 

- T-have ‘been a’ reader of your paper for 
some years, and the miore I read it the 
better I like it and the more enthusiasm 
I have in the’ fruit line.’ Perhaps if I 
were to tell you we are all trying to make 
a living here on the Ozarks and can raise 
as good fruit-as in California, or ‘Western 
New York, some of your readers would 
smile and say, I doubt it. I have been 
in the*fruit business here for some dozen 
years,’ atid have taised as nice peaches 
and apples as I ever 'saw. The Ben Davis 
seems to ‘be the leading variety here and 
grows té perfection, arid’ is still planted 
by the thousand; but we do not 
like its’ We like the Huntsman 
and the Wine Sap much better. 
The Jonathan is a splendid apple,: but is 
a fall apple here, and ripens in September. 
There are many good varieties like the 
Rome Beauty and Roxbury Russet that 
do not pay to set out here, as they are shy 
bearers ‘and drop badly. 

This ‘is comparatively a new country, 
and we aré as yet almost in our infancy 
in the ‘fruit business. There are many 
orchards in good bearing, and thousands of 
young treé§ added yearly, and there is no 
telling what the future of this country 
may bring forth. We are right on top of 
the Ozark range; the country is quite brok- 
en ‘and’ hilly, with here and there quite 
a stretch Of fine level prairie, which is al- 
most clear’ of stone. The timber land is 
composed Of oak; hickory, black-jack wal- 
nut, and much more too numerous to men- 
tion.” It will be but a short time till we 
will stand right at the head of the list 
for good fruit and plenty of it. 

I saw T. B. Terry when he was here 
in the winter and heard him tell how he 
brought the “Old Farm Up.” I see in 
your March number of the Fruit Grower 
Mr. Piérce'is led to say that we have 
about 100-miles wide here that is well 
adapted to fruit raising. If he would add 
another hundred miles to it he would come 
nearer to’ it. 

T am speaking a good word for the Fruit 
Grower’ whenever I have the opportunity; 
and whenever and wherever I can I will 
send the names of new subscribers. Every 
one seems ‘to be well pleased with it and 
say it is well worth the money, besides the 
premiums ‘given, Long may it live—J. M. 
Adams, 'Mo.°’ 


Reply to R. B. Douglas: No variety of 
blackberry,.or other small fruits, will mix 
as you speak of in any way to seriously 
change ‘the character of the fruit. The 
seed only will be affected by the different 
blossoms. “Gooseberries are propagated 
from new wood, made from May to July, 
which’ takes root much sooner than old. 
Gooseberriés are hard to propagate in 
some cases. ‘Gooséberry layers should be- 
gin to:fruit the third year after planting.— 
QwiA. Greén. 


‘Editor Gréen’s Fruit Grower: This is 
only 'my seéond year of reading the Fruit 
Grower, but I used to read the Tribune 
80 years'az6 when but a small boy. My 
grandfather,’ an old-fashioned down 
East “Yankee, was long a sub- 
scriber, and I had access to 
his. files. ¥ subseribed for the Fruit 
Grower to pet the’ Tribune, but it. would 
have_beefti*quite a8 wise to subscribe for 
the ‘Tribute to* get the Fruit Grower, 

} *¥take-a* deep inferest.in“hll the subjects 
“discussed ff the Froit Grower. I have 
| Some 6f-& great"many varieties of fruits 


| growing; ambtig them a persimmon, which 
bloomed ‘last ‘year for the first time—but;. 


alas! very bloom fell off, so I suppose it is 
a male. % 

I had twelve acres I had hoped to plant 
to fruit this’ year, but as I am a farmer and 
all farm produce is so low in price it leaves 
nothing to spend outside. 

I‘ was greatly interested in the report 
of the Western New York Horticultural 
meeting and am glad ‘to note that science 
is to take the lead in the fruit business. 

One thing T noticed which it seems. to 
me will bear further investigation. It is 
Prof. Roberts’ method of raising potatoes. 
I agree that frequent cultivation is the 
road to suctéss, yet the rains in this clim- 
ate at- léast compel us to ridge the row 
to shed off surplus water. Potatoes are 
about as sensitive to wet weather in 
these parts as they are to dry and about 
as much harm results from it. No longer 
ago than last august we had about ten 
heavy rains in about fifteen days and the 
ground was kept full of water for about 
twenty days and all late potatoes that were 
not well ridged were ruined. 

Begging ‘pardon for intrusion, and wish- 
ing the Fruit Grower success, I close.— 
A. R. Mahin. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
April number of Fruit Grower Mrs. Cos- 
grove wants remedy for scaly legs on hens. 
The simplest is often the best, and from 
25 years éxperience I find to take an old 
tomato or other fruit can, fill with kero- 
sene oil, dip’ legs up to elbows, and if the 
first time don’t do it two or three times 
will surely ‘finish the pests. If on floor 
cover it with fresh soil in the fall 3 or 4 
inches deep, clean off in spring. I set 
coarse sand and a box of wood ashes for 
dust bath. 

For loose bowels a piece of copperas the 
size of a large bean in 6 to 8 quarts of 
water; first dissolve it in a little hot water, 
and sometimes find a little lime water 
good to stop it—Respectfully yours, M. M. 


Editor Gis? 8 Fruit Grower, Rochester, 
N: Y.: Through the columns of your paper 
kindly give’ me the following information: 
’ What are’ the’ general habits of the 
American’ Sweet Chestnut? Does it thrive 
best upon high ground, upland or hills, or 
on bottom land? In growing it for reven- 
ue is there’ ‘any recognized system of prun- 
ing the tree? I wish to “try out” a few of 
the trees here but am without any in- 
formation régarding it. 

The Italian chestnut thrives in this coun- 

, and I ‘know of no reason why the 
American'variety should ‘not. 

I am an interested reader of your paper, 
and consider that I more than receive the 
subscription price in information in every 
issue. The communications from such men 
as Prof. Van Deman are of special inter- 
est. The so-called Van Deman system of 
laying out and planting orchards as illus- 
trated in your last issue is, however, not 
unknown on this coast. I planted an or- 
chard last year on that system, paper 
shelled walnuts being my permanent trees 
and French prunes the “fillers”, I do not 
remember where I got the idea but it was 
‘not original with me. California is not far 
behind in ‘the science of Horticulture. 

-I notice you seem to have a difficult time 
in educating ‘the farmers up to the idea 
of thinning their fruit. In-Calffornia that 
is considered as one of the- most essential 
points in producing good fruit and is quite 
generally’ observed, 

' Have’ received ‘three ‘mail orders this 


3 sp wenson’ ‘front Rochester, N. ¥:, all of which 
ariived ‘ifi first-class condition and the 


stock is satisfactory.—L. G. C. 
» (Reply: Li G. Clark,:of California ashe 
infortiiation on this subject. The Amér- 
ut-thrives alike upon high 





They ‘dre good Keepers, and rate among. 


I see in|! 


onl low ground, providing the tow eae 

is not too wet. It grows rapidly upon our 
sandy soil, but if planted co gravelly 
or light clayey soil is succeeds well -.in 
this locality. I see no reason why it should 
not succeed where the Italian chestnuts 
succeed as it does in eer= A. 
Green.) 


A Good Late Gheebe 








‘Mr. Chas. A. Green: Dear Sir—I notice 
in the March number of the Fruit Grower 
an inquiry on page 6 of a reader. relative 
to late cherries. I am fruiting the’ Ply- 
mouth Rock. It is avery late. variety, 
and is in perfection about July 4th. From 
my experience I think the claims relative 
to the cherry are not exaggerated,—Yours 
truly, Wm, CO. Richards, Conn, 





The American Blush Apple. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: Dear Sir—Your 
letter of November 6th, 1896, was ‘re 
ceived in due time, but I was very ill at 
that time and was unable to answer, and 
your favor was mislaid and did not find it 
till a few days ago, or it would have been 
answered much sooner. I will now try 
and give you the history of what is im- 
properly called the American Blush apple. 
Said apple has had many local names, 
such as Corner apple, Jim apple, Clawson 
apple, and American Blush, and I can 
explain all of those names, as I know just 
how they originated. 

About the year 1825 my father, James 
Van Vleet, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Peter Clawson, were in the town of 
Romulus on a visit, and while on that visit 
they got a few scions of above variety of 
apples and grafted them in their orchards, 
and that is how it happens that some 
called them the Clawson apple, and some 
called them the Jim apple, and some called 
them the Corner apple, because the orig- 
inal tree stood by the corner of the house, 
and I will now explain how they came by 
the name of American Blush. When I 
was only about 10 years of age I had an 
uncle by the name of Samuel P. Cunning- 
ham, then a nurseryman at Havana, N. 
Y., and my father showed the apple to 
this Mr. Cunningham and dsked him if 
he could tell him the name of the apple, 
and I shall always remember the know- 
ing look that my uncle put on when he 
cut and tasted and ate the apple and 
finally said very wisely: “Jim, I don’t 
krow what to call it unless it is the 
American Blush,” and from that time on 
it went by the name of American Blush, 
until about twenty-seven years ago, and 
after I had grafted many thousands of 
them in large trees and scattered them 
pretty well over Seneca and Schuyler 
ccunties, I found that the apple had no 
regular name. So I sent a small box of 
them to the Farmers’ Club of New York 
and asked that institution to name the 
apple Van’s Choice. The Farmers’ Club 
ate the apples and decided that they had 
never seen anything like them, and there- 
upon Dr. Tremble, who was president at 
that time of the Farmers’ Club, suggested 
to the members of that honorable. body 
that they do still better by Wm. H. S. 
Van Vleet, and in lieu of calling the apple 
Van’s Choice, they would name it the 
Van Vleet, and thus the apple was named. 

You wish to know something about how 
extensively the Van Vieet apple has been 
introduced. I will say that I commenced 
top grafting thirty-seven years‘ ago, ‘and 
followed that business every spring for 
fifteen springs, and during that time set 


quite often set, from, 2,000. to, 4,000 “Van 
Vleet grafts in a single ‘orchard: E-aiso 
hada. nursery near Lodi Center’ and 
raised and sold lots of trees, and at that 
time sold lots of the Van Vleet trees at 
$1 each, while other varieties retailed at 
12¢. to 15c. each. Such was the demand 
for those trees where they were known. 

Mr. Jacob Booram, spoken of in your 
letter, has about 500 bearing trees of the 
Van Vleet apple, and it is a grand sight 
to see his orchard in fruit. Mr. Uriah 
Hair, of Dundee, has several hundred of 
them, and many others that I don’t think 
of now. The fruit is very much like what 
is called the Hubbardston Nonesuch, but 
the tree differs from it, as itis quite a small 
growing tree, not as branchy as_ other 
kinds, and will do to be planted much 
eleser in orchards than most other varie- 
ties. The Van Vleet is a spontaneous 
bearer every other year, and the fruit is 
always fair and uniform in size. Season. 
from October till April, after which it is 
inclined to wilt some, like the Seek-no-Fur- 
ther. 

Now, Mr. Green, I have given you the 
truth regarding the Van Vleet apple or 
the American Blush as you wrote to me, 
and as I am now out of the nursery busi- 
ness I hope that you may profit by know- 
ing all about the Van Vleet apple, and 
you may use as much or so much of this 
letter as you may choose and it will be all 
right. If there is any farther questions 
that you wish to know, write me again.— 
Yours most respectfully, Wm. H. S. Van 
Vleet. 





Artichokes. 


The wonderful productiveness and ease 
with which the improved artichoke can 
be produced is always a surprise to those 
who cultivate them for the first time. 
They are an excellent food for cattle, 
sheep, hogs and horses, and also one of 
the cheapest and healthiest hog foods 
raised. And for milch cows they exceed 
any root grown for increasing the flow of 
milk and makes it much richer. Last win- 
ter they were tested at the. Fremont 
creamery on a small scale and the report 
was good. I will now give the chemical 
analysis of a few important roots to show 
that the artichoke is as high as any root 
in nutrition, 

Carrots . ..Flesh forms 6 Fat forms 66 
Sugar Beet ....Flesh forms. 9 Fat forms 136 
Mangolds Flesh forms 4 Fat forms 102 
White Cs .Flesh forms 1 Fatforms 40 
Artichokes .. ..Flesh forms10 Fat. forms 188 

The above statement is taken from the 
American Corn and Hog Journal... The 
nutrition of an artichoke is in the form, 
of sugar in solution, therefore always 
ready for use, with very little internal 
preparation on the part of the eater. They 
are highly important because no-.insect, 
blight or rust has yet struck them, and 
the tops make a fodder superior to corn 
fodder when properly handled. .An. acre 
will keep from twenty to thirty hogs dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. The im- 
proved variety-is' very easy to be eradi- 
cated after once being planted. My plan 
is to keep the hogs in the patch a little 
late in the spring; they will take the last 
one in the ground. 

The variety I grow is the Improved 
White French; they grow to be about six 


a yellow blossom. They grow very ‘¢om- 
pact in the ground, making it very easy 
for digging, and often yield as high as 
800 bushels per acre. Low black soil, 
which is too frosty for corn and many 
other crops, is fine land for|\the artichoke, 
for freezing will not hurt them. 


Before I close I must give my method of: 


keeping ‘them through winter, for this is 
very important. Last winter I kept 700 
bushels*in pits without scarcely losing a 
bushel. I picked out a dry spot and 
shoveled out a pit not over ten inches 


toys and about as feet wide and as long 


the tubers up to 
werd eS ep 





ag corivenient. 
pacpesk end put a 


nearly 1,000,000 grafts.in large trees, aud: 


feet high, and in the fall are covered with | *, 


: 





on .top to keep the dirt from rattling 

through, and then I shoveled on dirt not 

to exceed five inches deep. If more dirt 

is put on they will surely-heat and spoil, 

and if they freeze it will not injure them 

: = least.—J. iH Van Ness, Fremont, 
c 
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Gooseberry Culture.: 


In the April issue of the Fruit Grower: 
Mrs. Graham, of Indiana, writes she has” 
the best success with gooseberries that 
are not cultivated. My experience is much 
the same, I use hard and soft coal ashes 
and cinders as a mulch and find that the 
bushes I treat in this way are in every 
way superior to those not treated with the 
cinders; I shall treat all my bushes, both 
currant and gooseberry, in this manner 
as fast as I can get the cinders.—W. B. 
Hall, Huron county, O. 
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ARTICHOKES. Farmers and fruit growers 

hite French variety has been tested; are going 
rapidly at $1.00 per bushel. For full culture 
address, J. VAN NESS, FREMONT, MICH. 





| turn again, Imean aradieal cure, 


When I ay cure I do not mean merely to” 
stop ‘thent for a time and then have them re-7 
Ihavemads % 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING ; 


- SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my — 
‘remedy to cure the worst cases. 


Because 
others have-failed is no redson-for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy» 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4Cedar St., BY, 


Here is the offer: Send us $1 andl 
we ,will send GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for one year'from Jan= | 
ua ts 1897, to five sub-=) 
scri These subscribers Toa 
no pcre The 7 ar p 
is 50 cents per year. Simply send: 
$1 for a club of five subscribers, | 

n this way you car get your own 
paper without cost, or you can 
take your profit in cash. Or we 
will accept $1 for a club of four 
subscribers and allow you six 
Loudon new red raspberry for 
getting up the club, in place of | 
Fruit Grower for one year. Show 
our paper to friends. It will speak 
for itself. Sample copies 1 be | 
sent you free upon application 
for the work. 
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STANDARD PEAR TREES:—Bartlet 
jou, Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish — 
ell, in medium and large get BN. 

our own orices; finest trees tisene 

lease write us. GREEN'S. ‘Nu SERY 
COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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couldn’t begin to take the place ofone “PLANET JR.” Double-Wheel 
Hoe. Saves more than it costsevery year. Straddles plants 18 inches 
high—finishes rows from 16 to 18 inches apart ata single passage. Flas 
cultivator, rake and plow attachments. Wheels adjustable 


to regulate. depth. 


A score of perfect machines for cuk 


tivating every kind of crop are pictured and described 


in the “Planet Jr.” Book for '97. 


8. L. ALLEN 
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& CO., 1107, Market St., Philadelphia, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. si 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete _fer- 
tilizers. Crops of all kinds 
"require a properly balanced 
‘manure. The best 
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-} contain a high percentage 
? of Potash. ~ 

4g All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 

a t on the best farms in the United States—is 

> told in a littie book which we publish and will gladly 

) mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. | 
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2 : Standard pear trees ; Bartlett, Anjou, Clapp’s 
~) Favorite, Flemish Beauty and Howell, in medium 
a large sizes, at about your own prices. Finest 
P ever grown, please write us. 
fi R GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Z Rochester, N. Y. 








EGG BOXES, 

BERRY BOXES, 

EGG CASES, 
FILLERS. 


Sample sent on 
receipt of 5 cts. 


stamps. 
AMERICAN 
PACKAGE C0,, 


Newark, 
New York 


Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 

ff i Also BEEKEEPERS’ S8UP- 
(ities PLIES. Why not order now 
ad getthe discount allowed 
on winter orders. Price list 
free. Address, 


Re... BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 
~ $£=‘SBeERwin Hercuts, Exiz County, OnI0. 
Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


ERRY BOX MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to the use of the grower, 
who can buy his box material in the “ flat ” 
i and put up his packages at a slight cost. 
i Fifty per cent. saw2d. Price of machine low, 
and therefore in reach of all growers. 

Write for illustrated circular. 
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3 CINCINNATI SPECIALTY MF’G CC., 
22-24 E. 3rd. St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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- fPeach, and Berry, quart and pint boxes 

‘with Saka toreern. $3 per ‘Ml ‘Material in the flat 

ito and $2.00 per M. Circulars free. Address, 

WEST WEBSTER BASKET CoO., 
West Webster, Monroe Uo., N. Y 
















BERRY BASKETS 
AND 


BERRY GRATES 


of all kinds, also material in the fiat. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 


MONROE CO. WEBSTER, N. Y. 
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eve iat baw Are superior to any in use. 
‘Vis eee Send for descriptive circular 
and price list. Address, 
W. PICKETT. 
ANDOVER, O, 


Wire Stapled Berry Baskets. 


VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, BOXES anp 
CRATES, To 
8. L. GILLETTE, Kent, 0. 


BERRY BASKETS. 


Br sf Per thousand, $2.90. 

= % ' igueeam@ 10,000, $2.75 per thousand. 

e SS i §€©=620,000, $2.70 per thousand, 

By iE as | Gift shipping crate in flat, 

 S Ss Mia cts.; Standard shipping 
BF: 4 








= crate, 20 cts.; Berry Baskets, 

ee: wo SCC tat, $1.35. Baskets made 
)0n the Guvden Stapling machine. Delivered on 

decars. Write for further information. 


ANDREW BEASEH, New Springfield, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 
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for Price ist, & GRAPE BASKETS 


COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 















You know that Green's N 

Co., The Storrs & Harrison Co. an 
other large fruit growers are our 
regular. customers for the Slag 
Phosphate? If you want it for 
bigger crops and better times, 
address, Jacob Reese, 400 Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FROITS 


‘¢ Multum in Parvo ”—Much from 
Little. 








Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE.. 





I have lying upon my table a little 
work entitled “My Handkerchief Garden.” 
It was published several years ago, the 
author being Chas. Barnard, and the sub- 
ject being a small and rather poorly situ- 
ated city back yard, part of which was 
cultivated in vegetables and strawberries. 
I have never quite made up my mind 
whether it was all bona fide results or 
not, but in reading it several times one 
fact has impressed me very greatly, and 
that is the wide difference between what 
city consumers have to pay for vegetables 
and fruits when bought in small amounts, 
and the price which growers get for the 
same. It is almost always sold at twice 
and sometimes four times what it costs. 
Another point which Mr. Barnard makes 
a strong one in urging city people to be- 
come to some extent producers of what 
they buy, and that is freshness. On this 
point I have no experience, always having 
been a grower, and a purchaser of noth- 
ing except watermelons and sweet pota- 
toes and foreign fruits. Judging from the 
worthlessness of nine-tenths of the water- 
melons offered previous to the middle of 
August, and the withered and wilted con- 
dition of much of the green stuff I see in 
groceries, I have no doubt that the satis- 
faction of being able to eat vegetables 
and berries fresh from the vine more than 
equals that of saving one-half or more in 
cost, 

I have always wanted to experiment 
along the line of intensive cultivation of 
a very small tract of ground, giving my 
whole attention to an acre or less, but 
have not been so situated that it seemed 
wise. The results obtained by some vil- 
lage amateurs of my acquaintance has 
been very marked, and might be more so 
if they understood the matter of using 
strawberries in a vegetable rotation. I 
know a mechanic who works in a shop 
about nine hours a day whose garden is 
a wonder. One of his schemes is to plant 
early peas, and then when they come off 
about the last of June to fill the ground 
with strawberries, which the following 
year are succeeded by celery. The straw- 
berry plants are dug in early spring and 
planted in waste ground in shade of a 
fence, being put close together in little 
trenches three inches apart, not less than 
forty to the square foot. 

Smallish or medium plants are preferred, 
and these by the last of June are found 
to have developed a fine mass of new 
roots, which cling to all the dirt next them 
and transplant to the permanent bed in 
fine shape. Recently I had my attention 
called to a bit of now wasted ground in 
a city lot. There is a father and two 
grown sons at home. The father has an 
office job which takes his time from 7 
A. 'M. until 6 P. M. One boy does not 
have to get to the office until 8 in the 
morning and quits early. The other boy 
goes to school, having yet another year. 

The mother is, or was, a country girl, 
and constantly tries to think she would 
be happier in the country, where they 
could have a garden and grow fruit and 
vegetables. They have a small home in 
the edge of the city nearly paid for, which 
she wishes to trade for a small country 
place. The location of the place being a 
favorable. one, it would command a good 
price and bring quite a country home at 
the present low price of land in farming 
communities. One day when delivering 
some winter apples about noon, I was 
urged to stop to dinner, and she took occa- 
sion to urge her views and asked me to 
advise her husband and boys to make a 
ckange. She thought that they could get 
a place within a half mile of an electric 
railroad and she and the youngest boy 
ceculd dg some gardening, the husband and 
oldest boy going back and forth to their 
office work. They could grow their own 
fruit and vegetables, the youngest boy 
would have employment during vacation; 
they could keep a horse and cow and, as 
she painted it in her mind, get rich in a 
few years, or at least independent of con- 
fining office work. I was somewhat sur- 
prised when I learned that they owned 
the place where’ they lived, for 
it had every appearance of a 
rented place. One or two half starved 
trees and some neglected rose bushes in 
the front yard and one large apple tree 
in the back was all there was upon the 
place. There were no flower beds or 
grapevines or anything to indicate a love 
for rural occupations. I mildly hinted 
that a taste for such occupations was abso- 
lutely necessary for success in gardening, 
but the woman cut me short by remarking. 
“Why, bless your soul, there is nothing 
which husband and I notice quicker when 
Wwe go out than fine fruit or a nice vege- 
table garden.” Then, said I, I should 
think you would have one here. She 
protested that there was no chance, and 
after dinner took me out to see. The back 
yard was narrow and ran back about 
seventy feet. 

It had an alley on one side, with a good 
picket fence and a coal house in the back 
corner about 6x8 feet. Adjoining the 
coal house was a small barn 10x-2 which 
had been built by a former owner for a 
cow stable, but the present owners, with 
all their desire for farming and garden- 
ing, did not keep a cow; it was so much 
trouble to drive her to the pasture about 
a mile distant. The main part of the 
back yard was shaded by a large apple 
tree, whose room was better than its com- 
peny, so I agreed with the woman that 
it would be useless to garden there, but 
along the south side next the alley there 
was a pretty fair show if one had the dis- 
position. A brick walk four feet from the 
alley fence and thirty inches wide led to 
the coal house. Here was a nice place 
for a bed of early vegetables or berries. 
The alley made it secure from the en- 
croachment of neighbors’ trees, and per- 
mitted sunlight. Four feet from the brick 
walk on the other side was a row of 
clothes line posts ending at the barn. The 
balance of the yard, in the midst of which 
stood the apple tree, was forty by seventy, 
and some rusty croquet wickets were the 
only crop besides weeds. I did not stay 
to talk long, for the empty barn and the 
unused available ground convinced me 
that there was no real desire in that fam- 
ily for gardening, so I mentally took cog- 
nizance of the dimensions and laid them 
up to compare with Mr. Bernard’s suc- 
cesses in his handkerchief garden. On 
the way home I made some hasty mental 
ealculations that convinced me that with 
very little outlay at least $15 worth of 
currants, gooseberries and strawberries 
could be grown upon the two strips of 
ground each four feet wide which. skirted 
the foot path, their united length being 122 
feet. The other day Barnard’s book 
turned up in sorting some papers, and I 
came across a memorandum of this plat 
of: ground with some calculations as to 
its vegetable possibilities which I made 
for an agricultural paper when the mat- 
ter came up more than a year ago. In 
an idle mood, with no idea of possibilities, 
I went to work to see what could be done 
in crowding such a plat to its utmost with. 








side, owing to the barn projecting farther 
than the coa} house, only sixty-one. 
Commencing at the coal house, I planted 
(in my mind) a row of black raspberries 
close to the fence, two feet apart, They 
did not really oecupy any ground, as the 
fence posts projected into the bed farther 
than the little plants, and being even feet 
apart were easily skipped in planting. Two 
feet from the fence I planted a row of 
¢urrants three feet apart. On the other 
side of the path I planted a row of goose- 
berries two feet from the path and three 
feet from each other. Then between the 
fence and currant bushes I planted a row 
of strawberries one foot apart, and the 
same back of the gooseberries. I also 
planted one strawberry plant between each 
two currant and gooseberry bushes. In 
the two feet of unoccupied ground on 
either side the walk I put vegetables to 
pay for the labor. On the south side next 
the currants were a row each of lettuce, 
onions and radishes, the onions being in 
the middle and making most of their 


gone. The onions were also not in the 
way of a double row of strawberries set 
in July six inches apart in the row and the 
rows eight inches apart. The plants were 
grown from runners produced from the 
plants set in April. On the other side 
next the gooseberries I planted a row of 
early beets and a row of Little Gem peas. 

The peas were all eaten, and such of 
the beets as were not were sold so as to 
clear the ground for two rows of straw- 
berries set in July. Then, in my mind, I 
persuaded the women folks to. move their 
clothes line over six feet to the north upon 
new posts, and putting twenty-inch brack- 
ets upon the clothes posts already stand- 
ing in a line ten feet six inches from the 
fence, I strung three wires from the house 
to the barn, the middle cne being six 
inches higher than the other two. I also 
put in extra posts so they were just ten 
feet apart. Commencing at the corner 
of the house, I planted a Moore’s Dia- 
mond, and at each post planted a vine of 
a different sort, having Moore’s Early, 
Delaware, Woodruff Red, Brighton and 
Worden. These were to run up the house 
and each post and be trained upon the 
wires toward the barn, each having ten 
feet to run. Close to the barn I planted 
upon three sides one each of Concord, 
Salem and Vergennes, and at the other 
back corner of the house planted a Camp- 
bell’s Early. This and two at the barn 
were the only plants not upon the ten foot 
strip, and as one of these could easily 
have grown upon the end of the coal house, 
it could be credited to that strip, only from 
its being accessible from the alley I feared 
the fruit might be stolen. By beginning 
early and having some extra plants heeled 
in north of the barn I got my plantation 
ali a going without a miss by the first of 
June and had good luck with my July 
planting. So when fall came I had 10 
grapevines, 33 raspberries, 22 currants and 
20 gooseberries, 126 spring-set strawber- 
ries, with 244 July set strawberries. With 
a reasonable season the following year 
I should have not less than one pint of 
strawberries to each spring-set plant and 
one-third quart to each July-set plant. 

This, at 10 cents per quart, would make 
$14.40 for strawberries alone, and the 
raspberries should yield 20 quarts, making, 
at the same price, $2 more. The second 
year the strawberries should yield nearly 
as much as the first, although there would 
not be so many plants, as it would be 
necessary to remove one row of the July 
plants and thin the other to one foot apart 
on both sides the path. After the second 
year the row between the currants and 
fence would be too shaded to do much 
good, but the row in front and the one 
each side the gooseberries could be con- 
tirued from year to year, renewing occa* 
sienally after picking with new plants. 
The only precaution necessary would be 
to set short stakes each side the goose- 
berry bushes and nail on lumber edgings 
to keep the branches up when loaded with 
fruit. The gooseberries, currants and 
grapes would bear the third year, and in 
the sixth would be in full bearing condi- 
tion. 

The income the sixth year, if a favorable 
season permitted, might be figured as 
follows: 

2 bushels strawberries......ccessceccse.$ 6 40 


1 bushel raspberries..... 00Nee6seeeoees: JD 
5 bushels currants......... 6veceseseees EE OD 
10 bushels gooseberries.....ceccccccces 16 00 
240 Ibs. grapes at 3 centd...ccccccccscee © 2 





Total ...cccccccee ceccccccces coveee 40 40 


This is quite a comfortable showing for 
less than two-thirds of four rods of ground 
—one-fourth of that being taken up by a 
brick walk. 

Now I have submitted this to one suc- 
cessful amateur, and two professionals, 
and they admit that my estimates are 
within the possibilities for each variety, 
although the professionals thought it 
doubtful if one would hit a season when all 
kinds did so well, whereupon I instanced 
last year, and they acknowledged the corn. 
In looking over carefully my figures, as I 
always do before sending anything to the 
printer, I find that in my estimate for the 
first strawberry crop, that I did not in- 
clude the plants set among the currants 
and gooseberries, 44 in all. If the reader 
wishes he may add $2, or allow them for 
ballast to float the story, just as he pleases, 
However, the experiment is not a costly 
one to make, and more than half the read- 
ers of this paper would be benefited in 
many ways by trying just what I have 
mapped out, and if anything could make 
the Fruit Grower more _ interesting, it 
would be for fifty families to try it and 
then report just how it came out and the 
difficulties encountered. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


A few days ago I was calling upon an 
acquaintance who I knew was in the 
habit of growing some berries for market. 
I asked him how he came out last year 
and he said quite well. He pointed across 
the road to a little enclosure of less than 
an acre and said: ‘We picked something 
over one hundred dollars’ worth from that 
patch of red raspberries and blackberries. 
I worked in the village and took them to a 
grocer every morning when I went to 
werk, the family gathering them the day 
before. This was not as large a yield 
as many that are reported, but consider- 
ing how little expense was connected with 
it, it was a pretty fair crop after all.’ 

The man is a carpenter in summer and 
a school teacher in winter, and the acre 
in berries is about all the available land 
he has outside that necessary to keep a 
horse and two cows.—L. B. Pierce. 





**Where Doctors Disagree. ”’ 


There has been a great deal of disagreement 
from time to time about the therapeutic value 
of sarsaparilla. In the main, authorities den 

auy particular medical value to the plant. “It’s 
ust an old wive’s remedy,” they say. And in 
he main they are right. There are about a 
dozen varieties of sarsaparilla, scattered through 
various countries, and of this dozen only one has 
any real curative power. So a man whose 
experience might be confined to the eleven other 
varieties might honestly say there was little 
value in them. The one valuable sarsaparilla is, 
found in Honduras, C. A. Monardes, a physician 
of Seville, records the introduction of sarsapa- 
rilla into Spain as a result of the Spanish dis- 
coveries of the New World, between 1536 and 
1645. But the root did not accomplish much. 
But he adds, “a better sort soo# after came 
from Honduras.” It is this *“ bettersort” that 
is used exclusively in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. And 
it is the use of this ** better sort ” that has given 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla prominence over all other 
varie by reason of its wonderful cures of 





berries. Next the alley there was sixty- 











six feet of available 
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of 
length. On the other “J. 0. Ayer Co., Lowell, 





diseases. Send for the Cure’ 
cures told by the cured.” ren “Adana 
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growth after the lettuce and radish was. 





Corn Versus Apples. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. M. BAKER. 

Said one, “Of what account is' 

Your fruit, your apples “) 

Such, compared to king corn?” 


begga gong of ue aoe corn; | 

8 as the s $ 

And wt with pride to your fields so wide; 
While this is the song you sing, 
Corn is king, our corn, our corn is king. 


somite Sigh" eae haw 
angin m their > 

Growing so fair, in the sparkling alr, 
Seeming crowned in a golden sheen, 
For apples are queen, our apples are queen. 


Then k ur corn, your corn of gold, 
Dotting with veteure, the field and wold, 
The corn your king, of which you sing, 

But fairer our es, of red and green, 
Our beautiful apples; our queen, our queen. 





Planting Fruits. 


eee 


I know of no better investment that a 
farmer can now make than to set his 
lands to fruit trees, vines, etc, Land that 
is growing a thrifty orchard is surely in- 
creasing in value every year and that, too, 
with little attention from the owner. 
Every man wants property that is ever 
improving as a financial venture, and sure- 
ly any ordinary cheap lot that bears a 
handsome group of trees, that have oc- 
cupied several years in making their 
growth, would be worth double the value 
of another lot of equal area but minus 
the trees. It was a very significant re- 
mark, and one that will bear pondering, 
that was once made by a gentleman who 
had amassed a sufficiency of money in a 
business career and was then looking about 
for a country place in which he might 
pleasurably spend his remaining years. He 
was inspecting a fine agricultural farm, 
with plenty of good soil, but well nigh de- 
void of fruit and ornamental trees. He said 
he could not buy it because not enough 
of life then remained in him to plant trees 
and see them attain their natural develop- 
ment. So this fine farm lost a good pur- 
chaser while another farm of perhaps less 
natural quality was bought instead. This 
should receive the attention of every farm- 
er who desires to make his farm command 
the most ready sale and highest market 
price. A few trees assuredly make “all 
the difference in the world,” as the say- 
ing goes. 

It would seem that fruit growing would 
continue, for many years to come, to re- 
turn as good profits year by year as any 
other branch of farm industry. There 
are occasional market gluts to be expected 
and figured upon, but there is no indica- 
tion of overdoing ‘the business especially 
here in the East where so many large 
cities exist to afford the very best markets 
for all kinds of choice fruit products. 

One suggestion in this connection needs 
special emphasis, and that is, if any man 
takes enough pains to buy and set a tree, 
he should take care of it afterward. It 
will not care for itself, although often a 


very little care is __ sufficient. It 
is discouraging to see whole or- 
chards of young fruit trees suf- 


fering for tillage, suffering for fertilization 
and suffering from insect depredations. If 
it is worth while to set an orchard at all 
it is surely doubly worth while to give it 
reasonable care and attention during its 
tender growing years. 

I would name plums and quinces as 
most profitable fruits to cultivate where- 
ever right soil and markets’ are to be 
found. These fruits want a deep, rich, 
moist loam and plenty of fertilizer such as 
bone and wood ashes. They also demand 
care as they are not calculated to stand 
neglect. Here in New England there is a 
good demand for fancy plums and quinces 
at liberal prices. One dollar a peck is not 
an unusual price for these fruits.—M. 
| Sumner perkins. 





Controlling Moisturs. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. SUMNER PERKINS, 


The grower of fruits must reckon with 

the supply of water, both natural and ar- 
tificial, if he is to make a success of his 
business. All fruits are mainly water in 
a most delicious form, and therefore water 
must be available in abundance during 
their growth or the crops will be partially 
or entirely cut off. Irrigation mtist be re- 
sorted to if the grower is to become a 
perfect master of the situation. The hot, 
drouthy summer weather is an ideal period 
of development of fruit crops, if only water 
can be supplied. The warm air, the clear, 
bright sun, the activity of the nitric fer- 
ment in the soil, and the rapid oxidation 
and decay such as are very manifest in 
July and August are all ideal conditions 
to hasten forward a magnificent fruit 
crop. If we can only add water, all 
will be well. Some growers are so favor- 
ably located that they can obtain aqueduct 
water, and when a fair arrangement can 
be made by these parties with town or 
city authorities the easiest and surest 
source of abundant water can be secured. 
Where no municipal system of water 
works is available, water can be taken 
from some spring or raised out of wells 
into lofty storage tanks by the pumping 
of a wind mill or by steam power. Then 
a system of pipes will suffice to carry the 
water wherever needed. Any system of 
irrigation needs to be carefully consid- 
ered and carried into execution. It is im- 
portant to arrange for an abundant sup- 
ply, one that will not fail when most 
needed. 
The next best thing to irrigation is 
through tillage and mulching which are 
great conservators of the soil’s moisture. 
The cultivator has much power over the 
natural supplies of moisture which are 
stored in the lower strata of the soil. So 
if he is wise, in the spring he tills the 
ground until it becomes like a sponge, filled 
with pores and well fitted for capillary 
absorption and retention of moisture. He 
furthermore persists in shallow surface 
tillage throughout the summer months to 
form a sort of mulch of dry earth on top 
of the ground to retain the soil’s store of 
water and prevent its evaporation. Of 
course a true mulch of about one foot of 
leaves, straw, hay or sawdust spread over 
the ground is still better to hold moisture 
and keep the soil loose and mellow, but 
this is impracticable upon large areas, , 





A Scientific Farmer. 





Chas. A. Green: I enjoy reading 


| Green’s Fruit Grower, as a whole, very 


much. I always turn to the editorial page 
first, which I presume to be written by 
yourself. I was interested in your refer- 
ence to the Glacial Period, your local ob- 
servations, etc., and also in the criticism 
of your article by a man of science, who 
can only conjecture as to cause. 

In this section of Ontario we see many 
local effects of the ice period, such as the 
numerous foreign boulders scattered 
throughout our fields, and where the lime- 
stone rock surface is exposed it is worn 
very smooth and shows clearly the parallel 
scratchings or striae of geologists. I am 
not a man of science, not even a scientific 
farmer, such as I should like to be, but 
why should I not theorize about the Glac- 





ia] Period of the Pleistocene? 
Out of doors to-day it is bitter cold. One 


FRUIT GROWER. 


| sphere to be in aphelion now. 








If the 
Glacial Period be attributed entirely to 
aphelion, why are the effects only found 
on, portions of the Northern Hemisphere? 
I quote from Hugh Miller: “The north- 
ern part of Europe was Boreal during the 
Pleistocene; ‘if not due to aphelion, must 
have been due to the submergence of 
North America, which would allow the 
‘Gulf Stream to flow northwesterly, thus 
depriving Western Europe of the present 
warm influence of the stream.” 

I believe that the ice-scourged part of 
North America is also due to the partial 
submergence of this continent; because, 
being submerged except perhaps the chain 
of the Rocky Mountains and the higher 
pertions of the Appalachian and Lauren- 
tide country, the Tropical current or Gulf 
Stream, when coming in contact with the 
Rocky Mountain ridge, would take a north- 
westerly course to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Polar current soathward to supply 
the Tropical current, would, I think, nat- 
urally course over this part of North 
America, which, not being deeply sub- 
merged, would be very perceptibly affected 
by the immense ice floes and icebergs on 
their southward journey. Also, the mount- 
ains and higher portions of land above the 
sea would cause great glaciers to form, 
which, during such a period, might over- 
spread a great area. 

Again, the Gulf Stream, carrying and de- 

positing a great amount of silt received 
from the glacial grinding, would account 
for the rich, deep soil and appearance pe- 
culiar to the prairies of this continent, 
over which it flowed northward to Siberia, 
giving that country a very humid climate 
and a rich feeding ground for the masto- 
don and other Tropica] animals whose 
benes and bodies have since been found 
imbedded in the ice there. Through the 
emergence of America, which perhaps 
tapidly took place, turning the Gulf 
Stream to its present course, thus account- 
ing for the Glacial cataleysm overtaking 
those animals feeding there in Siberia. 
. Again, this part of the continent now 
drained by the Great Lakes, but which 
was then an immense ice field, melting by 
the summer sun, would naturally drain 
into the Mississippi until the ‘St. Law- 
rence would thaw open sufficiently to carry 
the water into its gulf. The melting of 
this great ice field would require the heat 
of many summers, the escaping water cut- 
ting channels and depositing the sediment 
further on and uniting with other water 
courses, would dig out and fill with a 
muddy, rushing torrent of water our ra- 
vines and valleys which make up our 
farms of to-day.—F. B. Doud, Canada. 





Growing Quinces. 





The cultivation of the quince is much 
neglected. Neglected in two senses, in that 
of but few of the trees being set, and in 
the few that are planted not receiving prop- 
er care. And yet the quince set in good, 
strong soil does not require much atten- 
tion, not being very much subject to dis- 
ease or the attacks of insects. Perhaps 
this is a reason why it gets so little atten- 
tion, for very often it is not the most de- 
serving who are the best cared for, but 
those whose demands and needs are most 
frequently urged upon us. 

The quince is not likely to become pop- 
ular as a fruit to be eaten raw, nor does it 
admit of being served in such an infinite 
variety of ways as the apple, yet it has 
a flavor and a fragrance peculiarly its 
own, especially relished by invalids as well 
as children, and in some of its various 
forms of preserved fruit, jelly or jam, it 
can impart a relish to wholesome bread 
and butter that will tempt the most ca- 
pricious appetite away from the indigesti- 
ble pie and cake that too often are eaten 
because they are so seasoned and flavored 
as to taste well without the “sauce of 
hunger” that imparts a zest to the plain- 
est food for the healthy laboring man. It 
Was a Wise man as well as a poet who 
bade us “Let good digestion wait on appe- 
tite, and health on both.” 

The quince may also be used for flavor- 
ing other fruits. It was an Irishman who, 
eating an apple pie in which had been put 
a few slices of quince, thought he would 
like to have an apple pie made entirely of 
quince, but I know a good housewife who 
makes quince preserve of one-half sweet 
apple, the quince flavoring the whole. 

The sales of quinces are limited in quan- 
tity, it is true, but in almost any country 
village they can be sold readily nearly 
every fall at about 50 cents a peck, and 
there is not enough to supply the demand, 
unless New York grown fruit is brought 
to Boston market, and many claim that 
this has not the rich flavor of the home- 
grown fruit, though often finer looking. 

The quince can be grown upon almost 
any soil where the apple will grow, and 
also where the apple will not; that is, upon 
moist soil, along the banks of the brook, 
or in the intervale between the upland 
and the low meadow, and this has caused 
many to think that the quince needs low 
land, but it does equally well on high land 
if the soil is deep and rich. 

The low tree form is also more conve- 
nient than the bush for keeping the tree 
pruned and the branches thinned, so that 
the sun can get in to color the fruit and 
ripen it, and for working around the roots. 

The tree should begin to bear when 
about six or seven years old, or four years 
from grafting, and is not apt to overbear, 
but when fruit does set too thickly it is 
better to remove some, that the remainder 
may grow larger, as large, smooth and 
well colored fruit will sell itself when in- 
ferior-looking specimens could find no pur- 
chasers. 

When the tree begins to bear, the ground 
should be liberally manured each fall, and 
the manure worked into the soil in the 
spring. ‘This may seem to involve some 
labor and expense, but with from 435 to 
680 trees to the acre, and a possible bushel 
to a tree, we can afford to do well by them. 
An acre of quinces might oversupply the 
market of the truck farmer, but it pays as 
well upon smaller tracts, and if the fruit 
was extra nice, Boston market would open 
to it. 

There is a blight which sometimes ap- 
pears on the quince, turning the leaves and 
ends of the twigs black, but it would no 
doubt yield to the solution of sulphate of 
copper, an ounce in 50 gallons of water. 
While my preference is for the Orange 
quince, though not so high flavored as the 
old pear-shaped quince, some of the new 
varieties lately offered may be better than 
either, but I have not tested them.—Ames 
in American Cultivator. 
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A Milkman’s Trick. 


_—__ 


A British paper says that at a recent 
colonial show, while cows were being 
milked in competition for a medal offered 
by the governor of the colony, cream was 
noticed dropping from the sleeve of one of 
the milkmen, and it was found that this in- 
dividual had a baby’s feeding bottle, con- 
taining about 11% Ib. of cream, under the 
breast of his coat, an India rubber tube 
being attached, through which the cream 
passed down the sleeve of the coat and 
into the milkpail! ’ 
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—Unworldliness is this—to hold things 


they will not last; to have the world, and 
not let the world have us; to be the 





from God in the perpetual ‘conviction that |. 
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Under the Umbrella. 





pe 
Written for Green’s Fruit; Grower by 
J. A. MAPLESDEN. ; 


I saw her coming down the street, 

And knew her by her little feet, 

And dainty gloves, so chic, po sweet, 
My heart! I thought I’¢ smother. 


With sudden step I .reachdd her side, 

And ‘neath the wet umbrella tried 

To see her face. When ft I spied, 
Ye gods! It was her mother. 
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We now ki port 
Wood Ashes 


Direct from Canada, col- 
lected by our own employés, in the 
hard-wood districts, test them, and 
ship them out under our own 

uarantee of strength and purity, 

hen you buy wood ashes or any 
other fertilizer, take Prof. Johnson’s 
advice, and deal only with concerns 
of known responsibility. Our twenty- 
» five years in business, our ample 
capital and facilities, combine to 
make our guarantee of value. Our 
Bowker’s 


BONE AND WOOD-ASH FERTILIZER 


at $25 per ton is an excellent combi- 
nation. Write for particulars. 


BOWKE Rg FERTILIZER 


COMPANY, 
43 CHATHAM STREET, BosTON. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





COLORED PLATES 


Nurserymen, Plate Books made to order, 
Price Lists, Order Books, etc. 
SEND FOR LATEST 
we" CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


176 WN. Water Street. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


Both Hand Painted and Lithographed for 





THe WHEEL 
i. OF TIME 


for all time is the.... 


etal Wheel 


| fj BCMA SE BEE ESE SRIRAM Os 
We make them in all sizes and 
agit Waricties, T 












{Maee) width of tire you may want 
fg) Our wheels are either di- 
aT rect or stag 


ke. C: 
- FIT YOUR WACON, 


Perfectly without change.... 


no drying out,no resetting tires 
GHEA because they endure 
for catalogue and prices* 


Electric Wheel Co. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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$20 Bicycle 

oa St re Strongest Shepsie ue Earth ‘+ $82.00 

ly guaran . Shipped anywhere C:0.D. with privi- 

lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 

manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue BoM Address (in full), 

CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B 80 Chicago 


FERTILIZERS 2 scm S28 Pena 


per ton. Special Fertil- 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 








$27 
izers to order. Sample free, 








how to graft, grow, market and cook them, 
ost Paid for 75 cts., by JOHN R. PARRY. 
Parry, N. J. 
FR ° F the opportunities there for young 
men and farm renters to become 
farm owners. Mailed without charge on appli- 


cation to P.S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, I. 


Bios ON NUTS—150 pages, illustrated, telling 





A booklet, handsomely illustrated: 
describing Nebraska, her farmsand 















A NEW BOOK 
On Knitting and Crocheting containing 
2& new and original designs for Shawls, 
Hoods, Jackets, Capes, Mittens and lace pat- 
terns. 60 pages, 50 illustrations. For 
only 15¢e we will send one of these books and 
a three months’ trial subscription to ‘THE 
HOME, a family journal containing 
stories, fancy work, fashions, illust’d. 
The Home, 141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


BIG VALUE ! 
“SURE NUFF” 


FOR $1.00 
Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone and until 
recently the price was $2.00 per year. It never 
was more ably edited or more carefully conduc- 
ted than now. American Poultry Advocate ig 
published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y,, and takes 
first rank among the poultry papers. The effort 
of the management of the Fruit Grower is to 
make it “better and better every year.” 
Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 






















It is surprising to peo- 
ple who have been buy- 
ing trees of agents at 
high prices to see the 
low prices at which we 
sell the highest grade 
of nursery stock. We 
deal direct with the 
consumer. This is the 
explanation. There are 
many more people to be surprised on this 














LARCE.... 


VOLUMES 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


inches long. 
The only Encyclopedia Strictly “up to date,’9 


is particularly elegant an 


WRITE TO-DAY. Address, THE ENCYC 


Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 Colored 
Maps, Charts and Diagrams, 
Volume Mechanically perfect. 


over 60,000 topics, covering the entire 
field of human knowledge, thought 
and endeavor. 





é Yours for 5 Cents a Day. 4. 
_ UNTIL MAY 31, 
SIZE OF VOLUME: 2 inches thick, 844 inches wide, 111% 


ONE DOLLAR 


1 "Our Great Introductory Cut-Price Offer. 


SEND 81 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO.. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and a full set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth 
binding, will be forwarded to your address. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for 
one year, or about 5 centsa day. If you prefer the half- Morocco binding, the monthly payments 
will be $2,and for full sheep,$2.50 per month for one year. We recommend the half-Morocco Style, which 
serviceable,and will last a life-time. If not as represented,any set may be 
returned, within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Owin t 
which these introductory sets are supplied, transportation charges must be paid by the purchaser, 
but our entire confidence that the volumes will be gladly received and foams paid for is shown 
by sending a $48 set of books on an advance payment of only e- 
oughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. Each set weighs boxed 
nearly 50 pounds, and will be shipped by freight unless otherwise ordered. Send 2-cent stamp for 
stage on 22-page illustrated pamphlet with sample page, colored map, and portraits of famous 
nventors. We refer vou tothe publishers of pis Pe 


Please Lene ag seid = i ‘GREEN'S agate: 9 _~ 
ochester, N. Y. 
POSTIVELY 
YOUR LAST CHANGE "<2" 
MAY ‘Sist. 


To secure on most extraordinary 
terms the latest, most practical, 
andin every way the best general 
reference library in the English 
language. The New 


Every 
Treats 


3| STAND ARD|"" 
AMERICAN|22™: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial sup- 
ervision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL, D., auther of ‘ Ridpath’s 
Histories,” etc., assisted by & 
large corps of editors, and over 
100 eminent scholars and special- 


Six Great Reference 
Works in One. 


1, It is the latest and best en- 
cyclopedia, 2. It is the best 
selected and most complete bio- 
graphical dictionary. 3. It is the 
best mapped atlas of the world, 
It is the latest and most re- 
Mable gazetteer of the United 
States, 5. Itis the largest dic- 
tionary of technical terms, 6, It 
is the most popular library of 
household information. 





Secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
of the entire set of 8 VOLUMES. 
Balance in small monthly payments, 


At the little price 
on the easy terms, 


to the nominal price at 


Wealso feel that you will thor- 


er. Please mention this paper when writing. 
DIA PUBLISHING CU., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 
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SURPLUS PLUM TREES. 


9 mate py ieee 
sand surplus plum trees, 
consdsting of the Lombard, 
haw and enmg o 
Prid3 plums, These trees 
are ‘ to 6 feet, two years 
old,-well rooted, straight 
and vell branched, but not 
quite | so. lar; as those 
offered in catalogue. These 
popular varieties, 

y planted than 

,» and are not 

su in value for mar- 
bod rhome use. We will 

























world’s masters and not the world’s slaves. 
=F. W. ( aie pera |, arae 
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STANDARD PHAR TREES:—Bartlett, An- 
jou, Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty, How- 
ell, in medium and large sizes, at about 
your own prices; finest trees ever grown. 
Please write us. GREDPN’S NURSERY 
COMPANY, Rochester, N. X¥. ..- 
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paid. Will spray a 10+ 
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Sprayer Pump, Hose 
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PRAY PUMPS 





“} what they can to prevent healthful de- 
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That is what you will say 

when you see our trees, no 

rn yee — grade. We 

: sell trees, medium size, as well 

Best Th ING \ os large size, but they are all 

That Ever | carefully graded, and nothing 

\ is offered which is not credit- 

appened 7 adie to our reputation. You 

will be pleased when these 

trees arrive at your place, but 

better pleased when you see 

them in fru!t and find that they are true to name. 

Read our Catalogue carefully, and note the 

prices for various grades of trees, especially 
those in bargain list. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
THAT AGITATE 
keep the liquid always, 
stirred to a point of utility. 
TheDEMING AUTOMATIC 
combines more gvod qualities than 
any agitater on the market. Used 
only on the DEMING SPRAYING 
OUTFITS. Spray with Bordeaux 
Nozzle, ‘‘The World’s Best."” Hand- 
some 40-Page Book on Spraying, 
sent free on application. 


THE DEMING CO. 
SALEM, OHIO. 

HENION & HUBBELL, 
General Western Agents, 

61-69 Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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ENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 2. 
THE BERGER.MFG.CO.CANTONO. 





Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight ot Apples, Pears 
Cherries ané Plums prevented; also Grapes and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double Acting 
Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the market. 
Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing all insects 
injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address r 


“ WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


GOULDS'S PRAY 
7 «-PUMPS 


are either made of Brass or are Brass 
Lined. No Iron to rust or corrode. 
12 Varieties, meeting all the require- 

ments of Spray Pumps. 
NOZZLES 


GOULDS’ ARE BEST. 


Made in 28 styles. This shows one of 


GOULDS’ PORTABLE 
BRASS FORCE PUMPS. 


All about Spraying, ‘How and When 
to Spray,” and Valuable Formulas for 
Insecticides sent free. Address 


zug!HE GOULDS’ MFG, CO, 


10 Ovid St., Seneca Falls, Ne Ze 


We’re In It, Too 


-..We have three 
hundred acres of fruit 
of our own; we have 

: used ALL kinds of 

; Spray Pumps, and know we 

a right when we warrant 

!the “ECLIPSE” to be the 

} BEST PUMP made, 

$; Send for catalogue. 

MORRILL & MORLEY, 

Benton Harbor, - Mich, 


“UP-TO-DATE” 
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-00 outfit for $6.00. E 
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Per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
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P.O, LEWIS MFG, CO. Box 1:9 
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STUDEBAKER “Little Gem” 
arm, Garden, Flower-Bed and Lawn Sprinkler 
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Sprayer Pump, Hose aud Nozzle 
r SPRAYING ‘TREES, VINES an 
UBBERY. Does greatest amount of wor 
Least labor. Get our illus- 
Catalogue. Mention this paper. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
SOUTH BEND, / IANA. ‘ 
(The Peds g vehicle AW Sg he world.) 
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The Utility of Spraying. 
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The tiller of the earth, the producer of 
human and animal foods, has always been 
compelled to contend with in enemies, 
living organisms, opposed, e healthful 
growth and perfecy development of the 
products of the.soil. Instead of patiently 
waiting until the products are fully grown 
and matured and then insisting upon a 
tithe for their sustenance, they commence 
with the earliest stages of growth and do 


velopment. What they cannot consume 
entirely, they impair to the extent of their 
ability, partially unfitting it for human 
food. Generally speaking, the vegetable 
organisms that prey upon vegetation (para- 
sites they are called), sucking the juices 
from bark, leaves or fruit of living vege- 
tation, cause what are called diseases. 
These parasites are of several species and 
are called fungi. The most pernicious are 
called mildews, blights, scabs, rots, etc. 
Among those most damaging to fruit grow- 
ers I would name: Apple-leaf rust, apple 
scab, bitter rot and fire blight, attacking 
the apple tree and fruit; fire blight, leaf 
blight and pear scab, attacking the pear 
tree and fruit; peach yeliows, brown rot, 
peach-leaf curl and shot-hole disease, af- 
fecting peach leaves; black knot, shot-hole 
disease, brown rot and leaf rust or blight, 
affecting plum-tree and fruit; shot-hole, 
mildew and brown rot of the cherry; black 
rot, downy mildew, powdery mildew, or 
oidium, anthracnose, leaf blight and root 
rot,affecting the grape; anthracnose, red 
rust, leaf spot, or spot-hole, of blackberry 
and raspberry; powdery mildew of the 
gooseberry and currant; rust or leaf blight 
of the strawberry. 

As a rule, these fungi are dormant at 
low temperatures, requiring, like the seeds 
of flowering plants, certain degrees of heat 
and moisture for their germination and 
growth. In a dry season, like that of 
1896, when rains were infrequent and of 
short duration, they are not very trouble- 
some, but in seasons when long, drizzling 
rains, mists and fogs prevail, these fungi 
are particularly active and great loss is 
suffered by the fruit grower unless pre- 
ventive fungicides are promptly employed 
by the fruit grower. As an illustration I 
will refer to the season of 1894. The 
weather during the blossoming of fruit 
trees was remarkably favorable, dry, 
warm and breezy, and a few days after 
the blossoms fell apple trees were loaded 
with fair young fruit. Then during the 
latter part of May, it commenced to rain 
and continued, with but short intervals of 
fair weather for about three weeks, Soon 
after the rain ceased it was observed that 
the foliage, fruit and fruit stems of apples 
were covered with the scab fungus, and 
soon the fruit began to drop, and long be- 
fore autumn there was scarcely any fruit 
left upon the trees. Most species of fungi 
are propagated both by germs and spores, 
the latter corresponding to seeds in flow- 
ering plants. They are disseminated by 
the wind, mainly, and falling upon the 
leaves, bark and fruits, germinate under 
favorable conditions. Fungicides must be 
applied before the germs or spores have 
germinated, because, when they have 
germinated, and -their mycelia, small 


ing plants—have penetrated the host (fruit, 
leaf or bark from which they draw their 
sustenance) the fungicide cannot reach the 
threads, and they will continue to grow, 
even though the seed germ were killed. 

Happily, it has been ascertained that 
it is not necessary to devise -a special 
fungicide for every species of fungus that 
preys upon vegetation, but that one or 
two preparations will destroy nearly, or 
quite, every fungus that is troublesome, 
if promptly and opportunely applied in the 
form of a fine spray. The most effica- 
cious fungicide, and, at the same time the 
safest to use, is what is called the “Bor- 
deaux mixture.” It is based, as is nearly 
every efficient fungicide, upon sulphur and 
copper. It is composed of copper sulphate 
6 pounds, fresh lime 4 to 6 pounds and 
water 45 gallons. Dissolve the copper 
sulphate in four or five gallons of water: 
in a separate vessel, slake the lime and 
strain slowly into the copper solution. 
Dilute and use as soon as possible. Apply 
the mixture to your trees, shrubs, plants 
and vines with sprayers having fine noz- 
zles so that a fine spray may be diffused all 
through a tree, covering leaves, branches 
and fruits with the mixture. Sometimes 
about a quart of molasses is added to 
the mixture to render it more adhesive. 
Commence spraying as soon as the buds 
begin to open and continue at intervals 
of two or three weeks until the latter 
part of summer. If the summer is dry, 
spraying will not need to be repeated so 
frequently as if showers occur, washing 
off the spray. Inasmuch as you cannot 
foreknow whether the season will be fa- 
vorable to the growth of fungi or other- 
wise—the only safe course is to spray 
every year. Spraying is an art and much 
practice is required to insure perfection 
and make a minimum quantity of spray 
do a maximum amount of good. 


SPRAYING WITH INSECTICIDES. 


The most formidable and destructive in- 
sect pests are: Codlin moth, canker 
worm, apple-tree tent caterpillar, tussock 
moth, bud worm, woolly louse, or root 
louse, oyster-shell bark louse, round-head- 
ed apple-tree borer, flat-headed apple-tree 
borer, pear-tree slug, pear sylla, imported 
currant worm, plum curculio, apple and 
pear curculio, peach-tree root borer, rose 
beetle, several leaf rollers, San Jose scale, 
peach-tree scale, a plum _ scale, aphides, 
thrips, phylloxera, grape-leaf caterpillar, 
grape fiea-beetle, raspberry root-borer, 
cane borer, snowy tree cricket, strawberry 
crown borer, cigar case bearer and pistol 
case bearer. This is a long list of insect 
enemies of fruits, but a large proportion 
of them can be reached by a very few 
poisons, Were it necessary to prepare a sep- 


and make a separate application, the fruit 
grower might well despair of subduing 
them. But the list may be divided into 
well marked classes, each requiring a spe- 
cial insecticide, namely mandibulates— 
haying jaws for bitimg and chewing—and 
suctoria—living by sucking, drawing in 
liquid food through a beak, ore i 
The former can be killed by spra 
dusting poison upon the leaves, fruit or 
bark which they consume. The poisons 
most frequently used for this class are 
Paris green, London purple and hellebore. 
Of late years Paris green is preferred in 
most cases, and, if intelligently employed, 
is quite efficient with s injury to.the 
foliage. “s 

As the suctoria do not chew their food, 
they cannot be poisoned by poison on 
their food. They may be destroyed» with. 
a preparation that closes the pores of the 
skin, through which thef breathe, suffo-- 
cating them. Kerosene} emulsion and_ 
whale-oll soap are the Insecticides most 


commonly used to destray insects of this’ oThe quick lime is weight 
class. 


The aphides (lice) belong to the | 
suctoria, 80 do the scale jn 


ets. The fol- | 7° 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. > 


kerosene emulsion: “Softsqap 1 quart, or 
hard soap 1-4 pound; kerosene oil, 1 pint; 
water 2 quarts. Boil the soap in the 
water until all are dissolved. Remove 
from fire and add kerosene: Churn vigor-. 
ously for teh minutes, or pass several. 
times through the sprayer to thoroughly 
emulsify the oil. Dilute with its bulk of 
cold water before using.” Fortunately, it 
can be arranged so as to kill many species 
of fungi and insects at one and the same 
spraying, by adding Paris green, or what- 
ever poison is used, to the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 

Among the first insects to commence 

operations in the spring are the bud-worm 
and apple aphis. These leave their hiberna- 
cles (win quarters) after a few warm 
days in spring and I have found them in 
buds, with a glass, when they had -just 
fairly commenced to expand. As some of 
the fungi begin to germinate with the’ 
first warm days, Bordeaux mixture may 
be prepared for the fungi and Paris green 
added, for the bud-worm and _ spraying 
commenced before the buds are fairly 
opened. If the lice are numerous a sep- 
arate spraying of the kerosene emulsion 
would want to follow for them. After 
bicssoms drop a spraying of Bordeaux mix- 
ture with Paris green should be given 
the poison for the benefit of the larva of 
the codling moth. After this spraying the 
fungicide should be used every 15 to 
20 days until the different fruits 
are nearly grown and the poison added so 
long as any kind of insects appear to be 
at work. Critical examinations for insects 
and fungi should be frequently made dur- 
ing the entire season. 
a The object of spraying with a fungicide 
is to destroy the fungi and thus preserve 
the foliage in its normal condition so that 
it may perfect the fruit. Some of our 
very best varieties of apples and 
pears are frequently rendered almost 
worthless and entirely unsalable from the 
effecis of the apple and pear scab fungi 
and many species of fruits are greatly 
injured by some kinds of rot fungus. All 
fruit growers have experienced unques- 
tionable proof of the damage that the 
codling-worm and the curculios can in- 
flict, and many have seen their orchards 
defoliated by the ravages of the canker- 
worm and the apple-tree tent caterpillar, 
and some large orchardists have declared 
the bud-worm to be their most formidable 
enemy. Now, the only safe and certain 
course to pursue to prevent these disas- 
trous effects is to adopt the practice of 
spraying promptly and regularly through 
every season until all danger from those in- 
sidious foes has passed. 

Some kinds of diseases of fruit trees 
and fruits and some insect enemies require 
other means besides fungicides and insect- 
icides to overcome their attacks. The fire 
blight of pear tree must be met by prompt 
excision of affected branches; the black- 
knot, in plums and cherries, must be cut 
off and the plum‘curculio should be shaken 
off; caught and destroyed. Spraying for 
the black-knot, when the spores are flying 
and alighting on the branches in spring, 
might be efficacious, but the old knots 
must be entirely removed with the knife. 
Peach-root and apple-tree borers, when 
they have once effected an entrance, must 
be dug out and destroyed, but prepara- 
tions may possibly be applied to trunks of 
trees that will prevent their depositing 
their eggs, or, if deposited, will always 
destroy their vitality —P. C. Reynolds, 





—Combine bee keeping with fruit grow- 
ing, and you can more easily procure two 
crops from the same land; and this double 
cropping requires no additional fertilizing, 
is_not exhaustive, demands no extra. plow- 
ing or cultivation. Few crops ask so lit- 
tle outlay as the honey crop.—Colman’s 
Rural World. 





SPRAYING FOR FRUIT DIS- 
EASES. 


‘Farmers’ Bulletin No. 38. 


By B. T, Galloway, Chief of ‘Division of Vegeta- 
ble Physiology and Pathology. 


It is four years since there was pub- 
lished, in Farmers’ Bulletin’ No. 7, @ 
summary of the more important methods 
of combating some of the destructive dis- 
eases of fruits, During this time many 
improvements have been made in the work, 
and for this and other reasons it seems 
desirable to now bring together, in brief, 
practical form, our present knowledge on 
the subject. ‘The question as to whether 
it will pay to spray has long since been 
answered in the affirmative, so it is not 
necessary at this time to enter upon any 
argument in regard to this phase of the 
subject. It is furthermore not necessary 
to go into detail as to the relation of 
spraying to hygiene. Suffice it to say that 
if the work is properly done no danger 
whatever to health need be apprehended. 


FUNGICIDES OR REMEDIES FOR 
PLANT DISEASES. 


During the past four years numerous 
solutions, powders, etc., have been tested, 
with a view of determining their value as 
economical, effective and practical pre 
ventives of fungous parasites. While a 
number of these preparations have given 
promise of value, none have been found 
which fill so many requirements as Bor- 
deaux mixture and the ammoniacal solu- 
tion of copper carbonate. Of the two pre- 
parations, Bordeaux mixture has long been 
recognized as possessing the most valu- 
able qualities, and it is probably more gen- 
erally used to-day than all other fungicides 
combined. The chief points in its favor 
are, (1) its thorough effectiveness as a 
fungicide, (2) its cheapness, (3) its safety 
from a hygenic standpoint, (4) its harm- 
lessness to the sprayed plant, and (5) its 
beneficial effects on plants other than those 
resulting from the mere prevention of the 
attacks of parasites. 

So far as we are at present concerned, 
therefore, it is necessary to consider only 
the two fungicides in question, setting 
forth the recent improvements made in 
preparing and using them. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


All things considered, it is believed that 
the best results will be obtained from the 
use of what is known as the 50-gallon 
formula of this. preparation. This con- 
tains— 


- 50 gallons 
6 pounds 


Ccepper Sulphate 
4 pounds 


Unslacked lime 


It has been found that the method of 
combining the ingredients has an import- 
ant bearing on both chemical composition 
and physical structure of the mixture. For 
example, if: the copper sulphate is dis- 
solved in a small quantity of water and 
the lime milk dilated to a limited extent 
only, there results, when these materials 
are brought together, a thick mixture, 
having strikingly different characters from 
one made by pouring together weak solu- 
tions of lime and*copper sulphate. It is 
true, furthermore; that if the copper sul- 
phate solution and lime milk are poured 
together while the latter or both are 
warm, different effects are obtained than 
if both solutions ‘ate cool at the moment 
of mixing. 'Where-the mixture has been 
properly made there is scarcely any set- 
tling after anshotx; while: the improperly 
made mixture hag settled more than half. 

Briefly, the. best*results have -been ob- 
tained’ from thé®™use of the Bordeaux 
mixture made in’‘accordance with- the 








or ther’ suitable vessel pl 25 
gallons of water. Weigh out 6 ponnds of 
copper sulphate, then tie the same in a 
piece of coarse gunny sack and suspend 
it just beneath the surface of the water. 
By tying the bag to a stick laid) across 
the top of the barrel no further attention 
will be required. In another vessél slack 
four pounds of lime, using care in order 
to obtain a smooth paste, free from grit 
and small lumps. To accomplish this it is 
best to place the lime in an ‘ordinary 
water pail and add only a small quantity 
of water at first, say a quart or a quart 
and a half. When the lime begins to 
crack and crumble and the water to dis- 
appear, add another quart or more, exer- 
cising care that the lime at no time gets 
too dry. Toward the last considerable 
water will be required, but if added care- 
fully and slowly a perfectly smooth paste 


| will be obtained, provided, of course, the 


lime is of good quality. When the lime 
is slacked add sufficient water to the paste 
to bring the whole up to 25 gallons. When 
the copper sulphate is entirely dissolved 
and the lime is cool, pour the lime milk 
and copper sulphate solution slowly to- 
gether into a barrel holding 50 gallons. 
The milk of lime should be thoroughly 
stirred before pouring. The method de- 
scribed insures good mixing, but to com- 
plete this work the barrel of liquid should 
receive a final stirring, for at least three 
minutes, with a broad wooden paddle. 


It is now necessary to determine whether 
the mixture is perfect—that is, if it will 
be safe to apply it to tender foliage. To 
accomplish this, two simple tests may be 
used. First insert the blade of a pen- 
knife in the mixture, allowing it to remain 
there for at least one minute. If metallic 
copper forms on the blade, or, in other 
words, if the polished surface of the steel 
assumes the color of copper plate, the mix- 
ture is unsafe and more lime must be 
added. If, on the other hand, the blade 
of the knife remains unchanged, it is 
safe to conclude that the mixture is as per- 
fect as it can be made. As an additional 
test, however, some of the mixture may 
be poured into an old plate or saucer, and 
while held between the eyes and the light 
the breath should be gently blown upon 
the liquid for at least half a minute. If 
the mixture is properly made, a thin pel- 
licle, looking like oil on water, will begin 
to form on the surface of the liquid. If 
no pellicle forms, more milk of lime should 
be added. 

The foregoing directions apply to cases 
where small quantities of the mixture are 
needed for more or less immediate use. 
If spraying is to be done upon a large 
scale, it will be found much more con- 
venient and economical in every way to 
prepare what are known as stock solu- 
tions of both the copper and lime. To pre- 
pare a stock solution of copper sulphate, 
procure a barrel holding 50 gallons. Weigh 
out 100 pounds of copper sulphate, and 
after tying it in a sack suspend it so that 
it will hang as near the top of the barrel 
as possible. [Fill the barrel with water, 
and in two or three days the copper will 
be dissolved. Now remove the sack and 
add. enough water to bring the solution 
again up to the 50-gallon mark, previously 
made on the barrel. It will be understood 
of course, that this second adding of 
water is merely to replace the space pre- 
viously occupied by the sack and the crys- 
tals of the copper sulphate. Each gallon 
of the solution thus made will contain 2 
pounds of copper sulphate, and, under all 
ordinary conditions of temperature, there 
will be no material re-crystallization, so 
that the stock preparation may be kept in- 
definitely. 

“Stock lime may be prepared in much 
thé same way as the copper sulphate so- 
lution. Procure a barrel holding 50 gal- 








following © directions: In a _obarrel 


lons, making a mark to indicate the 50- 








SPRAY CALENDAR. 





PREPARED BY W. J. GREEN, A. D. SELBY, AND F. M. WEBSTER, OHIO AGRICULTUR AL EXPERIMENT STATION. 





APPLE. Bitter Rot. 1—Ammoniacal Cop. 
Carb. with first appearance of rot; 2—two 
weeks after first; 3—two weeks later; 4—not 
required if Bordeaux precedes ; these follow 
Bordeaux for scab; danger on fair skinned 
apples. Scab. 1—Bordeaux mixture I,as buds 
are swelling. 2—just before blossoms open; 3— 
just after blossoms drop; 4, 7 to 10 days later. 
White skinned apples are injured by —- 
after;3d. Sooty Fungus. Bordeaux I, after blos- 
soms drop; 2—two weeks later; 3—these coincide 
with 3d and 4th for scab. Bud Moth. 1—Arsen- 
ites in Bordeaux I, with opening of buds. 
Canker Worm. 1—Arsenites alone 7 or 8, with 
first young worms; 2—in 1 week if worms 
remain; 3—same as second. Cvdlin Moth. 
1—Arsenites in Bordeaux 1;—after blossoms 
fall; 2—7 to 10 days later; 3—these coincide 
with 3d and 4thforscab. San Jose Scale. 1 
whale oil soap solution, as soon as leaves drop 
in fall; 2—just before foliage starts in spring; 
14% to 2 lbs.soap dissolved in 1 gallon water. 
Woolly Aphis. 1—kerosene emulsion, when 
trees are not in full leaf; 2—in fall; don’t use 
emulsion in full leaf. 


CHERRY. Leaf Spot. 1—Bordeaux II, when 
leaves are unfolding; 2—two weeks later; 3— 
2 or 3 weeks after second; first after blossom- 
ing. Rot (?) 1—Bordeaux I and II, before 
blossoming I; 2—after blossoms drop II, on 
fruit; 3—2 weeks later II on fruit; 4—two 
weeks later II or III; use 3 when fruit is 
large. Aphis. 1—kerosene emulsion, on first 
appearance of Aphis; difficult to reach Aphis. 
Cherry Slug. 1—Arsenites in Bordeaux II, 
when slugs appear; 2—repeat if slugs remain; 
air slaked lime may be used. Cureulio. 1— 
Arsenites in Bordeaux I and II, before blos- 
soming in I; 2—as blossoms dry up in II; ¢ 
one week later in II; avoid strong solutions, 
San Jose Scale.. 1—-whale oil soap solution, in 
fall as with the apple; 2—as with the apple. 

CURRANT. Leaf Spot. 1—Bordeaux I, as 
leaves are unfolding; 2—two weeks later; 3— 
two weeks later; 4—2 or 3 weeks later; this 
trouble is difficult to prevent. Plant Bug. 1— 
kerosene emulsion, May ; 2—early June if nec- 
essary. San Jose Scale. 1—whale oil soap 
solution, as with the apple; 2—in spring as 
with apple. Worm. White ellebore, 
when worms first appear} 2—in 3 or 4 days 


FUNGICIDES. 


ee 


1.—Bordeaux Mixture I. 


Copper sulfate (blue vitriol), 4 pounds. 
— (not air slaked), 4 pounds. 
ater, to make 50 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper sulfate in about two gal- 
lons of hot water, contained in a wooden vessel, 
by stirring, or even better, by suspending the 
sulfate contained in a cheese cloth sack, in a 
large bucketful of cold water. With the cold water 
me | cheese cloth bag, a longer time is required. 
Pour the sulfate solution into the barrel or tank 
used for spraying, and fill one-third to one-half 
full of water. Slake the lime by addition of a 
small quantity of water, and when slaked cover 
freely with water and stir. Pour the milk of 
lime thus made into thecopper sulfate, straining 
it through a brass wire strainer of about 380 
meshes to the inch. Pour more water over the 
remaining lime, stir, and pour into the other; 
repeat this operation until. all the ut 
stone lumps or,gand is taken upinthe milk of 
lime. Now dd w allons in the 
tank. er thorough tation the mixture is 
Zoady apply. The mixture must be made 

fore using and any left over for a time, 
should be thrown out or fresh lime added. — 


2.—Bordeaux Mixture II. 


Sneed pound 
uic e. ; 
¥ ter to make 50 gallons. 
For use on sifth trees as have foliage injured by 
Bordeaux I, 
STOCK SOLUTION. 

“A solution of copper ‘sulfate. containing say 
one pound of sulfate to. the gallon of water may 
be made up and permitted to stand indefinitely 
in a covered barrelif no lime isadded. Such a 
‘solution is known as a stock solution and two or 
four gallons of this stock solution according to 
the strength desired, are taken for each 50 zal- 
lons of mixture to be made. For extensive 
spraying, a long trough or box of uniform width 

ay be used in which to slake and ee 4 the lime. 
i iy. tbe hg tne 

mm 
with a small ty of 


water. 





in preparing 


repeat ; 3—repeat as second. . 

GOUSEBERRY. Leaf Spot. 1—Bordeaux I, 
as currants with leaf spot; 2—as currants 
with leaf spot ; 3—as currants with leaf spot; 
4—as currants with leaf spot. Mildew. 1—Bor- 
deaux I or 5, before leaves open 1; 2—after 
blossoming I; 3—potass. sulfid 2 weeks later; 
Bordeaux coats fruit if used for 3rd. Worm. 
1—White Hellebore as on currants. 

GRAPE. Anthracnose. 1—Bordeaux I, just 
before buds open; 2—just before blossoming ; 
3—just after fruit»has set; 4—10 days later, 
Bordeaux; don’t ppray after fruit is halt 
= Downy and Powdery Mildew. 1—Bor- 

eaux 1, just before blossoming; 2—after fruit 
has set; 3—10-14 days later ; covered by spray- 
ing for anthracnose or rot. Rot. 1—Bor- 
deaux I and 3, just. before buds open; 2—just 
before blossoming ; 8—just after fruit has set; 
4—10 days later rdeaux; follow by 2 or 3 
sprayings with Am. Cop. Carb.; don’t spray 
atter fruit is half grown. Leaf Hopper. 1— 
kerosene emulsion, before young can _ fly. 

PEACH. Leaf Curl. 1—Bordeaux Land II or 
copper sulphate,as buds are swelling, Bordeaux 
I or Cop. Sul. Sol.; 2—just after cal. drops 
Bordeaux II; 3—later not required; second 
even probably not. Pustular Spot. 1—Bor- 
deaux II, just after calyx drops; 2—two weeks 
after first; 3—two weeks later; cover fruit 
well. Rot (2?) 1—Bordeaux I and II, as buds 
are swelling I; 2—just after calyx drops II; 
38-3 to 4 weeks later I[; 4—as fruit begins to 
color II; every 7-10 days repeat. Scab. 1— 
Bordeaux I or Cop. Sul. Sol., as buds are swell- 
ing Bordeaux I or 4; 2—as for curl Bordeaux 
II; 3--two weeks later Bordeaux II; 4—two 
weeks later Bordeaux II. Bud Moth. 1—Ar- 
senites in Bordeaux I, with opening of buds; 
use only 14 usual amountof poison. San Jose 
Scale. 1—whale oil soap solution, as soon as 
leaves dropin fall; 2—just before fol. starts 
in spring. 

PEAR, Leaf Spot. 1—-Bordeaux I and 3, when 
leaves are half grown ; 2—two weeks later; 3— 
two weeks after second; 4—Bordeaux ma, 
make russet fruit ; use 3 for third; not Bord. 
after second. Scab. 1—Bordeaux I, before 
blossoms open; 2—after blossoms drop; Bor- 
deaux after second may injure fruit; Bud 


This Calendar is designed to cover the needs of Orchardists and Gardeners. It was prepared at the request of the Ohio State Horticultural Society 
Insecticides and Fungicides may often be combined. Where Bordeaux mixture is used for fungus diseases this practice is recommended. 
Spraying young orchards with Bordeaux mixture from time of planting, is strongly recommended to preserve healthy conditions. 


Bordeaux I, as with the apple. Codlin Moth. 
1—Arsenites in Bordeaux [, after blossoms 
fall; 2—7 tol0 days later. San Jose Scale. 1— 
whale oil soap solution, as soon as leaves drop 
in fall; 2—just before fol. starts in spring; 144 
to 2 lbs. soap dissolved in 1 gallon of water. 
Slug. 1—Arsenites in Bordeaux I, when slugs 
appear ; 2—repeat if slugs remain. 
PLUM. Rot (?) 1—Bordeaux I, aiso 3, as buds 
are swelling I; 2—just after calyx dropsI; 3— 
8 or 4 weeks later 1; 4—asfruit begins to color 
use 3; every 7-10 days repeat 4th; useless to 
spray forrot, unless mummies are destroyed. 
Shot Hole Fungus. 1—Bordeaux I, when leaves 
are half grown; 2—three weeks later; 3—three 
weeks later, if needed. Curculio. 1—Arsenites 
in Bordeaux I, with starting of buds; 2—just 
after calyx drops; 3—5 days later; jar and 
gather stung plums in addition. 
POTATO. tarly Blight. 1—Bordeaux I, when 
plants are 6 in. high; 2—two weeks later; 3— 
two weeks later: 4—two weeks later. Late 
Blight. 1—Bordeaux I, as for early blight in 
fall. Blister Beetle. 1—Bordeaux mixture, 
when beetles appear; 2—repeat if necessary. 
Colorado Beetle. 1—Arsenites alone or in Bor- 
deaux I, when beetles or young appear; 2—as 
for first; 3—as for first and second. Flea 
Beetle. 1—Bordeaux mixture, when beetles 
pon i 2—repeat if necessary. 

NCE. Leaf Spot. 1—Bordeaux I, as buds 
are swelling ; 2—when leaves are half grown; 
38—two weeks later; 4—two weeks later; sec- 
ond should come after blossoms drop. Fruit 
and Leaf Spot. 1—Bordeaux I, before blos- 
soms open; 2—after blossoms drop; 3—two 
weeks after second ; 4—two weeks later. 
RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. An- 

thracnose. 1—Bordeaux I and II, before leaves 
open uselI; 2--II on young canes 6 in. high; 
8—repeat second one week later; keep spray 
from leaves on bearing canes. Leaf Spot on 
Dewberry. 1—Bordeaux I, when leaves are 
half grown; 2—two weeks later; 3—two weeks 
later. Saw Fly. 1—Pyrethrum or Hellebore, 
as for currant worm; 2—in 3 or 4 days repeat. 
TOMATO. Anthracnose. 1—Bordeaux I, soon 
after fruit begins to set; 2—three weeks later ; 
8-—three weeks later. Leaf Blight. 1—Bor- 
deaux I, three weeks after transplanting; 2— 


Q 








Moth. 1—Arsenitesand Bordeaux I, with open- 
ing of buds. Canker Worm, 1—Arsenites in 


putty may be removed in calculated portions, 
placed In a tub and. treated like the freshly 
slaked lime. By means of a stock solution of 
copper sulfate and a lime in putty state, much 
valuable time is saved in filling the barrels or 
tanks used in spraying: : 


2—Ammoniatal Solution of Cop- 
per Carbonate, 


Copper carbonate, 6 ounces, 
Ammonia, 3 pats, 
Water, 50 gallons. 
Dissolve the copper carbonate in the ammonia 
and add the water. 
X .JJse no more ammonia than is re- 
olve the copper carbonate. Am- 
ariable in strength, and the amount 
neh must be tested in practice. 
make copper ;carbonate: Dissolve 10 
nds copper sulfate (blue vitriol) in 10 gallons 
water, also 12 pounds carbonate of soda in 
same quantity of water. When cool, mix the 
two solutions slowly, stirring well. Allow the 
mixture to stand twelve hours and settle, after 
which pour off the liquid. Add the same quan- 
tity of water as before,. stir and allow to stand 
the same length of time. Repeat the operation 
again, after which drain and dry the blue pow- 
der, which is copper carbonate. 


4.—Copper Sulfate Solution. 
Copper Sulfate 4 pounds, 
Water to make 50 gallons. 


Dissolve the sulfate as directed for Bordeaux I. 
Caution: This solution will injure foliage. It 
can be used only before the buds open, 


5.—Potassium Sulfid Solution. 


Potassium sulfid (liver of sulfur) 1 ounce. 
Water 8 to 4 gallons. ; 
This solution will not remain unchanged. The 
poatyn suifid must be kept in a well stoppered 
e. 


INSECTICIDES. 


6.—Kerosene Emulsion. 


Dissolve one-half pound hard soap in one 
referably soft water) and while 








is 
as g putty with water 


still ts hot remove fire and add two 
gallons of kerosene, Stir the mixture violentiy 


ae 


three weeks after first; 3—three weeks later: 
4—three weeks later. 


FORMUIAS. 


by driving it through a force pump back into 
the vessel, until it becomes a creamy mass that 
will not separate. This requires usually from 
five to ten minutes. The emulsion is then ready 
to be diluted with water and applied. For the 
common scale insects and hard bodied insects 
like the chinch bug, use one part emulsion to 
8 to 10 parts water. Forsoft bodied insects (plant 
lice, etc.), use 1 part emul. to 15 to 20 parts water. 

Kerosene emulsion kills by contact and there- 
fore the application should be very thorough. 
It may be used against a great. many different 
pests, but is especially valuable for destroying 
those with sucking mouth parts, for they cannot 
be killed with arsenical poison. 


7.—Paris Green. 

In combination with Bordeaux Mixture, Paris 
green may be used at the rate of 1 pound to 175 
to 200 gal. . , 

When Bordeaux mixture is unnecessary, the 
Paris green may be used at the same rate, but 2 
or 3 lbs of freshly slacked lime must be added to 
prevent burning of the foliage. Keep the 
mixture well stirred so that the poison will be 
distributed evenly. 

In eases where successive sprayings are 
necessary, it is important te consider tbe 
accumulation of poison and use a slightly weak- 
er mixture unless sufficient rain has fallen to 
wash off the poison thoroughly. 

8.—London Purple. 

If desirable London purple may be substituted 
for Paris green, but it has the disadvantage of 
being somewhat variable in composition and con- 
tains more soluble acid. For that reason it must 
be used somewhat weaker, or else an-abundance 
of lime provided, so as_to prevent b ig oF 
the foliage. It has the advantage of not settling 
as readily as Paris green. 
9.—White Hellebore. 

Hellebore is often employed in cases where ar- 
senical poisons would be objectionable. Use one 
ounce to three gallons of water. i 

10.—Pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrum is usually applied with 4 bellows 
but may be used as'a spray at the ne of one 
ounce to two gallons of water, : 

11.—Whale-oil Soap Solution. 

_Use from one to two pounds of thé soap to 
one gallon of water. Be sure that the soap is 


thoroughly dissolved, and then apply in ses of 





gallon point. Weigh out 100 pounds of 
fresh lime, place it in a barrel, and 
slack it. When slacked, add_ sufficient 
water to bring the whole mass up to 50 
gallons. Hach gallon of this preparation 
contains, after thorough stirring, 2 pounds 
of lime. 

When it is desired to make Bordeaux 
mixture of the 50-gallon formula it is only 
necessary to measure out 3 gallons of the 
stock copper solution ,and, after thorough 
stirring, 2 gallons of the stock lime; dilute 
each to 25 gallons, mix, stir, and test as 
already described. One test will be suf- 
-ficient in this case. In other words, it 
will not be necessary to test each lot 
of Bordeaux mixture made from the stock 
preparations, provided the first lot is per- 
fect and no change is made in the quan- 


Continued on Page 10. 











JHE COMET 


free catalogue will make it p 


have the sprayer you want. ite e 
H. B. kUsL EE, Johnstown, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





BROWN LEGHORNS, 8: C: 


Sett ’ . le 
PEKIN DUCKS, i roy te 


4 . 
. ASHMEAD, Wuliamson, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


———= 


Grafting Wax. 


—— 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower—I send 
you a reeipe for grafting wax. 
Six pounds rosin, 21-2 pounds beeswax, 
11-2 pound tallow, melt slowly in a large. 
kettle for twenty-five to thirty minutes and 
pour in large tub of water. Then work. 
like taffy and make into balls. When it is 
put on put in warm water. Grease your 
hands with a bacon skin, then apply it. 

William B. Eckley, Pa. 





They Were Time-Tried, and Are 
Now Fire-Tested. 


The Rural New Yorker says:—“‘About noon on 
March 1, fire was discovered in the cellar of 4 
paoking house on the nursery farm of Charles 

reen, near Rochester, N. Y. The house w 
destroyed with all the trees in that cellar. There 
are four other cellars, however, so that all or- 
ders have been promptly filled. A new bane 
has already -been completed, two stogies hi 
and nearly 100 feet square. This is, probably, 
the largest frost-proof packing house anywhere. 
Green has long been “ time-tried,” and now he 
has been “* fire-tested.” ” 

crease their 


RUIT GROWERS 2.503: 


improveits quality and appearance by a liberal use 
of NITRATE OF 








can greatly in- 


$ L SODA as fertilizer. Witte = 
r FR BOOK . v 
contains much ‘of : FOOD FOR PLANTS, valu 
to the FRUIT GROWER, the GARDNER and the gene 


farmer. 
S. M. HARRIS, “8"So°ey" 





Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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THE PEPPLER SIX ROW SPRAYER. 


Patented December 5, 1893, 


Has the field alone, 
as no other sprayer 





and one 


THOMAS 


Box 12. 


| Peppler Sprayer does. 

if Potatoes can be sprayed in a day in an 

= » absolutely perfect manner by one man 

horse. Send for illustrated catalogue, 
horse power sprayer in the world—Address 


attempts to do what the 
30 acres of 


Has the largest sale of any 


PEPPLER, 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. Jd. 





GALY. ENAPSACES $4.00 
COPPER ENAPSACES $6.50 
Spraying Outfits forthe Orchard 
and Vineyard. All Latest Improvements, 
20 Kinds to Select from. We supply dealers 
andcan suityou. Write for our large 
catalogue it willinterest you. 
THE LENOX SPRAYER CoO., 
16 West St, Pittsfield, Mass. 


RATERS 


Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 





" RUMSEY’S 


and vines. Large Compressed 
pumps are stopped. Lon 


Sarr pea are easily remov 
) Metal 


ay RUMSEY & C 


DOUBLE 
CYLINDER 


&re models of perfection and utility for spraying all kinds of fruit trees and berry plants 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


Chamber keeps spray going 10 minutes after the 


handle makes the pump work easy. The double cylinders 
work in connection with the agitator at bottom of barrel, keeps the liquid stirred up. 
ed, easily packed—all parts are easy of access. 
alves. Write for our free book on spraying which contains further description. 


PANY: Lro., SENECA FALLS, N.¥. 





4SUADT T PICKET 
HARTMAN'S STEEL Fence 
is constructed of such*material and on ¢uch iines that it is 
STRONGER THAN IRON— CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


HANDSOMEA THAN : ‘THER. 


Protects all grounds and at the same time adds to their 
beauty, 
harbor weeds. 
steel posts it is a thing of beauty and true worth. 


rae, fats!ogs.e=!} HARTMAN MFG, GO, Ellwood City, Pa., or {22-Bssdrazisiow Fas iy 


Cannot blow down or burn up. Will not 
When built with our ornamental | 





Nineteen of them are sure to make it poor. 


$1.00, 5 Cans 85.00. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


WE ARE THE MANUFACTURERS 


Of the U. S. STANDARD BORDEAUX MIXTURE, and warrant it CHEMICALLY 
PURE, and guarantee it to be better than home made. 

IT IS TRUE you may save a few cents by making it yourself, but you are not sure of 
always getting it right. About one farmer in twenty succeeds in making his own Bordeaux. 
It is owing to the lack of special facilities and atten- 
tion it requires for its manufacture. Either it scorches the leaf, or otherwise lack of efficiency. 
A farmer may know how to raise nice potatoes or fancy fruit, but is not a manufacturer, we 
manufacture under Chemical Supervision and you know it is right. 


CAPACITY OF OUR FACTORY 50,000 CANS A SEASON. 


It is made to serve for both an Insecticide and Fungicide; serves two purposes by an 
application and also a positive prevention to BLIGHT OR ROT, Insects or Bugs. Put up 
in chemically lined gallon tin cans, ready to mix with 49 Gallons of Water, without any 
trouble, and will make 50 Gallons of Bordeaux. 
nectarine fruit mix with 98 gallons of water it will make 100 Gallons of Bordeaux. I Can 


BY THE 
LENOX 
SPRAYER CO, 


Price per Case, (dozen cans in each,) on application. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., 


16 West St., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ABRIDGED RECIPES 
WITH EACH CAN. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in ENTHUSIASTIC ? “3 
Do not use any letter more times than it appears 
in the word. Use no language except English. 
Words spelled alike, but_with different meaning, 
can be used but once. Use any dictionary. Pro- 
nouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that 
is a legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in 
this manner. E., Eat, Eats, Nat, Nut, Nuts, Net, 
Nets, Tat, Sat, Set, Hat, Hats, etc, Use these words 
in your list. 
The publishers of WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTHLY will give the following presents 
absolutely free to those making the largest Liste; 


1,000 Prizes: 
1 Beautiful Rosewood Upright Wing Piano . 
1Set ar Dictionary,-10 Vols, oO pepe 
0 
1 Worcester Bicycle, High Grade,’9? Model, 
dies’ or Gentiemen’s 
1 Monarch Bicycle. High Grade, 97 Model, 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
1 White Bicycle, High Grade, '97 Model, 


gh G 

Tio “aS TE ‘ 
_.1 Webster’s Dictionary, lai edi 

"700 Cash Prizes—$5 each 


125.00 


00.00 
26.00 





100. * o io Racine Gdebsiibag s<0 «dbvage 

3100 Dress Patterns, Organdies, 12 yds. each, set 
$5 per pattern 

800! Dress Patterns, 

167 Soni Sasecns value $3 each 

125 Cash prizes of 42 each..................... 


1,000 Prizes. Valué, $5,242.50 
Why we give the rewards,—It is done to attract 
attention WORLD JE MILLER 


to Woman's NNESS 
ONTHLY, a beautiful, ay yd magazine for 
women and the home; edited by Mrs. B, A. Whitne 
gesisted by Dinah Sturgis, Sali 
len Whitney Clark, and others; 36 
fusely illustrated with hs mat 
ablest artists and writers in literature; three great 
wt ing ia always running, Yearly subscription 


MEN OF NATIONAL 
REPUTATION WILL 
AWARD THE PRIZES. 


tide who win the prs 











of sterling in 

$29 of the, dest ana best 
ies’ publications in the 

coun is staked on 

men who will dé- 
to everybody 








tion. 





eceesee’ arene 8 
Jo D.D., author, lar 

oratio Alger, Jr., an hose name 
no comment, and John t0: » 0° 





vi 
2 


Qut this out and save it. 


42,00 


1,000 PRIZES. 


| will send Woman's Wo 
1 
aw: 
00 | prizes 
The reputation of men | ad 
nm 


the Dept. 


rizes are known 
throughout the world, whose ability, a 
} oo by lity, Li) and in- | and we will 


It will not appear again. 


CIVEN 
AWAY 


FOR 25 GENTS, — 


celebrated. Every person who enters into the con= 
test for one of the prizes can rest assured thet 
they will get just and impartial treatment. 

Every prize in the above schedule is standard value 
and is now in our office and paid for, ready for dee 
livery as soon as the judges decide the winners. | 

The popon sending us the large 

HOW TO GET] est list of words spelled from the 

A PRIZE letters in *‘ Enthusiastic’’ will be 
awarded the Beautiful Upright 
Wing Piano, valued at $700.00. The person sending 
the second largest Uist, 1 set of Century Dictionary 
10 vols., with’ handsome Oak Stahd The third 
largest list, 1 Worcester Bicycle; the fcurth, 
Monarch Bicycle; the fifth, 1 White Bicycle; the 
sixth, 1 Racycle; the seventh, 1 set Standard Dice | 
tionary vols.); the eighth, 1 Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, latest edition. The next 100 
largest lists, $5.00 each, and the next 100 lar, lists, 
$4.00 each, and the next 100 largest lists, $3.00 each; 
the next: 100. t lists, a12-yard Org: Dress 
Pattern, worth $5.00 each; the next 500 largest lists, 
a 12-yard G ine Dress Pattern, wor AR enens 
each; 


the next 167, each 1 Kombi Camera, $3. 
ne. it lists, $2.00 each. 
Will be given free and without con- 
- To compete for a prize you must send 
25 cents in silver or stamps, and for that 25 cents we 


AND JENNESS MILLER 
tis a most fascin 





MontTHLy three months. 


00 | study to make up the list of words and a source 


pride to have won in a. con’ of this kind. ‘his 
contest will close July 19. Noone will be allowed 
to compete for a prize unless they have paid 25 
cents fora three months’ subscription. There are 
q ts They will be fairly and honestly 
ied by ee setae above These 
are all exactly as rep: 
svar pte wile, BE 6! 

very prize Vi 
es of the, 3 

Se tart site Dees ate ee ne 
aw .) e 
HERE WILL BE 1,000 WHO WILL WIN 
sn’t it wo: your while to try for the Plano or 
one of the Wheels, or the splendid Dictionaries, or 

one of the other premiums? In subscribing f 

paper you know that you will get fair and honor- 
able treatment. Send 25 cents to-day fora THREE 
months’ sn tion. An oppo: ty like this 
will not n. Do not miss it. 5 in 
stamps orsilver, money order or registered letter. 


ie WOMAN’S WORLD, 

No rs o* 26 No. William Street, N. Y. 
N. B.—If. you. prefe 

send 2% cents NO for three Renee oetiom 


send you 
of Free Entry for your list when poner stapes tn 

















nal | Bitaa cl couon 


leted. 
mi 3 news 
States or ask your Now Yor 


For Peach, Plum, Cherries and other, 






























































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. _ 




















' Good News for Asthma Sufferers 
We are glad to announce that: the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on, the Congo 
River, West Africa, has proved “itself a 
sure cure for Asthma, as claimed at the 
time. We have the testimony of ministers 
ef the gospel, doctors, business men and 
farmers, all speaking of the marvelous 
curative: power of ‘this new discovery. 


Hon. L. G. Clute,of Greeley, Lowa,. writes” 
that he could not lie down night or day ' 


from Asthma, and the Kola Plant cured 
him at once. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Newell, Iowa, was cured by.it of Asthma 
of twenty years’ standing, and many oth- 
ers give similar testimony. To prove to 
you pveyond a doubt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. In return they only ask that 
you tell your neighbors of it when cured 
yourself. This is very fair, and we advise 
all sufferers from Asthma to send for the 
Case. It costs you nothing. 





A Rich Valley. 





The Valley of the Big Sioux River extending 
from Sioux City and the Missouri River on the 
south over one hundred miles north and about 
eighty miies east and west, includes within its 
tributaries a large rtion of southwestern 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa. Within 
these limits are more than 7,168,000 acres of land. 
For diversified farming it has no superior on the 
continent. 

The valley is already noted as a favorable 
locality for fine stock raising. It is well watered 
in every portion both from springs and small 
streams. 

For further information about South Dakota 
lands, address W.E. Powell, General Immigration 


Agent, C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago, Il. 
and samples of three other 


10 CIGARS brands all for eight 2c. stamps: 


ATER = 
Address, PERRY THE CIGAR MAKES, BELFAST, ME 











RE 
Horse Ownersl. Try 
GOMBAULT'’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Ouve 
Th Best BLISTER ever used, Takes 
$e peoce Of Sit nim Oo Biemisher trom Mlerses 
emoves & nehos , 
EDES CAUTER 
= da det B predas hesr or tlk 
12 sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Brie SO a ata ethatitiag 
~ J’ 
ae Tee, Send for descriptive circulars. 
LAWRE “'CE-WILLIAMS <O., Cleveland 0. 
FREE! addresses of ten Fruit Farmers 
: * (names of renters preferred) we 
will send a beautiful WORLD’s FAIR PICTURE. 
An ornament to any home. Three pictures, all 
different, for twenty names; the finest and 


most artistic re-productions, size 13x17 inches. 
Only a few left, send at once. 


BEAR RIVER IRRIGATION 00., 
46 Wall Street, New York 
B 


SHIRT WAIST FREE; 


For selling two others. Elegant new pattern. Sampieg 
of goods free. Agents Wanted. F. C. Owen 
Rochester. N. Y- Mention this pape; 








To anyone sending names and 





























START FOR YOURSELF 
AND MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Start mail order business at home.either sex, and get 
experience of over 30 years. No capital required. make 
from $25 to $50 per week. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to E.¥.Nason&Co. 132 Church St.New York. 


The 200 Loudon Raspberry Plants I got from 
you last spring, made a fine growth. And I did 
not cover themin any way. And every cane is 
alive to the tips. 

Even the small canes that came up late in the 
—— and could not have been ripened are all 

ive. 

I consider the Loudon the most valuable 
gen tg Or the market. 

A. A. HALLADAY, Brettows FALLS, VT. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. 


30c. per 12, $1 per 100. 


These are mixed colors, our own 
growing, some as beautiful as orchids, 
almost pure white, others crimson etc, 
By mail post paid at 3oc. per 12, 

ORDER NOW. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


Berry. Baskets. 


Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, &c 
Peach Baskets. 


Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 2@, 24 
~ and 16 quarts, 
Grape Baskets. 
Sizes, 3%» 5, 8, ro and 
x5 pounds. 
mY Wy) Peach Covers. 
; Wood, burlap and cotton. 
BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 
Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direct from 
the manufacturers. Special prices to dealers and car 
load buyers. Write for catalogue. 
A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents, 
180 Warren St.. New York City. 
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THE 


BEST 


PEACH PACKACES, 
GRAPE BASKETS, 


Packages for FRUITS and VEGETABLES, 
Manufactured by 


HEATH, MORRIS CO., 


23 Water Ste, 
New Albany, 


















; OurNew_ } 
CATALOGUE 
mailed on 


} Application. 

















Best show on earth of prices for mae 
Plum and Dwarf Pear Trees, We offer light 
ramen for shipping long distances, 
grades. Notice sacrifice price on these 

Specialiicn, Send for price ‘ 


fungus of downy mildew and brown rot 


FRUIT DIS- 


SPRAYING FOR 
: _EAS 


Continued from Page Nine. 


tities of the materials used. Special care 
should be taken to see that the lime milk 
is stirred thoroughly each time before ap- 
plying. As a final precaution it will be 
well to keep both the stock copper sul- 
phate and the stock lime tightly covered. 
AMMONIACAL SOLUTION OF COP- 
PER CARBONATE. 

This preparation, as now generally used, 








tains— 
“8 ATET...... 0000 apescascrccceesice 40 GRODS. 
Strong aqua ammonia...... scenes 3 pints. 
Copper carbonate............. --- 5 ounces. 


The copper carbonate is first made into 
a thin paste by adding a pint and a half 
of water. The ammonia water is then 
slowly added, and if of the proper strength, 
i. e., 26 degrees, a clear, deep-blue salu- 
tion is obtained, which does not become 
cloudy when diluted to 45 gallons. 


The ammoniacal solution of copper car- 
bonate being a clear liquid, its presence 
on the leaves, fruit, and other parts of 
the treated plants is not so noticeable as 
where the preparations containing lime are 
used. 

In case it is desired to keep the strong 
solution as a stock preparation, the bottle 
or jug in which it is placed should be 
tightly corked. 


APPLYING FUNGICIDES. 


To obtain the best results from the use 
of a fungicide, it is necessary that it 
should reach all parts of the plant subject 
to the attacks of the fungous parasites. 
Many devices for accomplishing this ob- 
ject have been put on the market in the 
past three or four years. All these fall 
within three principal groups, namely, 
knapsack pumps, hand pumps, and horse- 
power sprayers. The knapsack pumps 
are designed especially for low-growing 
crops, such as grapes, nursery stock, etc. 
The hand-power pumps can be used in a 
great number of ways, and if strong and 
durable are probably the most useful of 
all the various styles of apparatus. The 
horse-power sprayers are designed to be 
drawn by one or more horses and operated 
by the same means. All these machines 
must be provided with nozzles that will 
furnish a mist-like spray and at the 
same time be easy to clean of any ob- 
struction that may clog the necessarily 
small opening. There is no form of nozzle 
that so well fills these requirements as 
the Vermorel, which is now sold with near- 
ly all spraying outfits. 

Where good labor is cheap and the crop 
is mainly grapes and low-growing plants, 
the knapsack form of sprayer will proba- 
bly be found as economical as any ap- 
paratus. For orchard work, however, 
more powerful machinery will be required. 
Probably the most satisfactory form of 
apparatus for this kind of work consists 
of a strong force pump, mounted upon a 
barrel or hogshead or probably upon a 
water-tight box wagon bed. If mounted 
on a barrel or hogshead, arrangements 
will, of course, have to be made to con- 
veniently draw these through the orchards. 
The horse-power sprayers are nearly all 
complicated and comparatively expensive; 
moreover, they can not be used satisfactor- 
ily under as many different conditions as 
the hand pumps mounted on suitable res- 
ervoirs. They may be dismissed, there- 
fore, with the statement that it is only 
in exceptional cases, as, for example, in 
case of an orchard or several hundred 
acres on level ground, that it will pay to 
use them. © 

With reference to the cost of the several 
kinds of apparatus mentioned, it may be 
said that good knapsack pumps, complete 
in every detail, may now be obtained at 
from $10 to $12 each. The cost of a 
first-class orchard outfit such as al- 
ready described should not ex- 
ceed $25 or $30. Some kinds, in fact, 
may be rigged up for even $10 or $12. 
The horse-power sprayers will cost all the 
way from $25 to $125 each. 

There are many farmers and others who 
grow a miscellaneous line of fruits, such 
as a few grapes, pears, apples, ete.; in 
such cases it is desirable to have an in- 
expensive and effective apparatus that 
will answer for the various crops. As 
will be seen, it consists of a small force 
pump provided with a long piece of dis- 
charge hose and a cyclone nozzle. The 
whole outfit can be purchased and put 
together for $5, and it will be 
found in every way superior to 
the many forms of syringes on the market. 
The pump is strong and durable, and al- 
though small it will throw a solid stream, 
the size of a lead pencil, for more than 
30 feet. It may be used for trees of all 
kinds, as well as for vines and low-grow- 
ing crops. 

Passing now to the methods of treat- 
ment proper, we may consider first some 
of the more important diseases of the 
grape. 


TREATMENT OF GRAPE DISEASES. 


The. principal diseases affecting the 
grape east of the Rocky Mountains are 
black rot, downy mildew, powdery mildew, 
and anthracnose. 


BLACK ROT. 


Clean the vineyard thoroughly in the 
spring, burning all trimmings, rotten ber- 
ries, dead leaves, etc. When the buds be- 
gin to open spray with Bordeaux mixture, 
taking care to wet the new growth and 
fruit-bearing wood. In ten or twelve days 
make a second spraying, and follow this 
with a third as soon as the fruit is well 
set. In case of rainy weather, additional 
treatments should be made, at intervals 
of twelve or fifteen days, until the fruit 
begins to show signs of ripening. In 
an average season six treatments are us- 
ually necessary to hold the disease in 
check. In case of much rain, however, 
eight sprayings would better be given. 

As a modification of the foregoing treat- 
ment, the first three applications may be 
made with Bordeaux mixture, while for the 
others the ammoniacal solution may be 
used. The only advantage in this case 
is that there is not so much likelihood of 
having stained fruit at the harvest. If the 
Bordeaux mixture is properly made and 
applied, there need be little trouble from 
this source. 


DOWNY MILDEW. 


Downy mildew may be successfully com- 
bated by the methods recommended for 
black rot. In fact, where the two dis- 
eases occur together, as they do to a great- 
er or less extent throughout the grape- 
growing regions of the Eastern United 
States, treatment for one will answer for 
the other. In some sections downy mil- 
dew and brown rot of the berries, which 
are due to the same fungus, occur alone, 
and in such cases the ammoniacal solution 
will be found an effective remedy. The 


usually comes on later than the one caus- 
ing black rot, and for this reason the 
treatments need not begin so early where 
downy mildew occurs. alone. The first 
spraying should be made soon after the 
fruit forms, and other applications should 
follow at intervals of twelve or fifteen 
days, as recommended for black rot. 


POWDERY MILDEW: 
This disease seldom does much injury, as 


Say, over a period of at least ten years— 


will foubtless hold the parasite in check. 
Flowers of sulphur has also been exten- 


sively used; in fact, on the Pacific coast 
and in the graperies this is almost the only 
rem: applied. 

| | ANTHRACNOSE. 


* This is quite a serious disease in some 
sections, and as yet has not yielded as 
readily to treatment as other grape mala- 
dies. The directions given for black rot 
should be followed in combating this dis- 
ease, using Bordeaux mixture throughout 
the work. In addition; the vines should 
be carefully examined before the leaves 
put out, and whenever the large scars 
produced by the fungus are seen, they 
should be cut out. Good results have fol- 
lowed the use of a strong solution of iron 
sulphate applied to wood during the, win- 
ter. The solution may be made by pouring 
a pint of sulphuric acid upon 25: pounds 
of iron sulphate, and then slowly adding 
50 gallons of water. In no case should 
this preparation be used after growth 
starts. . 


TREATMENT OF APPLE DISHASES. 


Of the several diseases of the apple 
amenable to fungicidal treatment, scab, 
bitter rot, and the powderly mildew may 
be mentioned as probably the most serious. 


APPLD SCAB. 


Use Bordeaux mixture, making the first 
application before the blossoms open. 
When the flowers are opening spray again, 
then a third time when the fruit is about 
the size of a pea. After this two or more 
treatments should be made, the number 
depending somewhat on the variety treat- 
ed, the weather conditions, etc. Ordinar- 
ily, five sprayings will be sufficient to 
hold the disease in check, but if the season 
is rainy more should be given. In spray- 
ing the apple for scab, the addition of an 
arsenite to the Bordeaux mixture will 
make it possible to treat the disease in 
question and the codling moth at the same 
time. Either Paris green or London pur- 
ple will be found effective if added at the 
rate of 4 ounces to 50 gallons of the mix- 
ture. In case either of these materials is 
used, a thick paste should first be made 
by stirring the powder in a pint or a pint 
and a half of water. The arsenites may 
be left out of the mixture when the first 
and second applications are made. 


BITTER ROT. 


This disease may be treated in essential- 
ly the same way as scab. As the bitter 
rot fungus often continues its destructive 
work after the fruit is harvested, care 
should be taken in storing to remove all 
fruit showing evidence of the disease. 


POWDERY MILDEW. 


This disease is injurious to nursery 
stock, especially to seedlings, which the 
fungus renders unfit for budding. Appli- 
cations of the ammoniacal solution, begin- 
ning as soon as the leaves unfold and con- 
tinuing at intervals of twelve days until 
after budding time, will be found an ef- 
fective preventive of the disease. 


TREATMENT OF PEAR DISEASES. 


The pear is subject to the attacks of 
three destructive diseases amenable to 
fungicides, namely, scab, leaf blight, and 
cracking. These diseases may be success- 
fully combated by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, making at least two applications 
before the flower buds open, and three 
others, at intervals of ten or twelve days, 
after the petals begin to fall. 


TREATMENT OF QUINCE, CHERRY 
AND PLUM DISEASES. 


These fruits are all subject to leaf 


amenable to the same treatment. Spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, making the first 
application when the leaves’ are half 
grown, and others at intervals of ten or 
twelve days, until five or six applications 
in all have been made. 


FINAL SUGGESTIONS. 


It must be constantly kept in mind that 
the treatments here recommended are pre- 
ventive, not curative, and for this reason 
it is important that the sprayings should 
be made at the proper time and in a 
thorough manner. It must furthermore be 
remembered that better results and a sav- 
ing in both time and money will follow 
where experienced and trustworthy labor 
and first-class machinery are used. Poor 
help, cheap makeshift machinery, and lack 
of personal supervision on the part of the 
fruit grower are the chief causes of fail- 
ure. 





A Review of Strawberry Culture. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
H. W. WOOSTER, ME. 


I am constrained to write an article 
upon the strawberry subject. And now 
the question comes to me, what shall I 
write? I want to give something prac- 
tical to my readers; something that does 
not.contain sO much of this ‘‘Muchness’”’ 
which characterizes strawberry subjects of 
late. It seems to me to be a most fitting 
and proper time to take a back glance, to 


to review, as it were, what we have been 
over during that period, and to see how 
much we had really advanced, and along 
wkich line the greatest advance had been 
made. There can be no doubt but that 
in the way of amount of strawberry litera- 
ture there has been a great advance, It 
bas increased in every way. Many noted 
growers have published books, some their 
seccnd edition, and scattered them widely 
over the country. The number of firms 
and individuals sending out catalogues, 
and their yearly editions, both have also 
greatly increased, as well as the size of 
the editions. Publications have started up 
in many localities, quarterlies at first, then 
very soon monthlies, with contributors all 
over the country. But has the tone of lit- 
erature advanced? Yes, I think so. I 
think there are advanced methods of cult- 
ure now more generally recommended than 
there was ten years ago; but this good ad- 
vice is so thoroughly mixed with the 
promptings of selfishness generally, and 
given by men of so varied degrees of in- 
telligence and experience, so widely scat- 
tered over the country, where conditions 
vary so greatly, that a beginner who was 
able to glean the wheat from the chaff 
and start in just right from the first, 
weuld be a most remarkably intelligent 
men; while it is perfectly safe to assume 
that the average beginner would find him- 
self at once entangled in a maze of coa- 
tradictions which experience alone could 
extricate. 

It can be most truly said that by far the 
most practical knowledge of the business 
must be obtained by individual experience. 
I can say for myself, after carefully re- 
viewing the past ten years, without, as 
iz seems to me, giving undue credit to 
egotism or belittling the instructions of 
the press, of which I have kept constantly 
before me, that my little advancement has 
been far more largely duc to my thought- 
ful observation. Most true is this in re- 
gard to the little details which must be 
fashioned ‘so nicely to fit in one’s cireum- 
stantes and conditions that no writer, not 
even|the best recognized authorities in the 
eountry not only do make mistakes, but 
are teally capable of: giving impractical 
and bad advice, as it may apply to some 
particular conditions and circumstances, 





it usually comes on late in the season. In 
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regions where it is known to prevail every 
year, applications of ammoniacal solution 
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Let me illustrate it, Last spring some 


blight, a disease due to different fungi, but | 


growers in the Eastern States for some 


them to plant the Greenville in the place 
of it, as it was a much better variety. Now 
if the former had not beén grown here 
for about eight years, and found to be the 
best variety ever fruited here; and the lat- 
ter for two years, and found to be inferior 
to the former in every respect except in the 
quality of the fruit, this advice, coming 
from the source it did, would probably 
have been taken, and apparently to a 
great financial loss to ése growers. 
Those plants should be trie. to name, as 
the original stock here came from the ad- 
viser’s nursery; and I think they were, or 
at least part of them, as they come badly 
mixed with a still more worthless variety. 
Here is where experimental knowledge 
stcod them in good hand. Further than 
this, I would say from what reports I 
have seen the Greenville is not likely to 
generally displace that most noble variety, 
the Bubach. This is only one instance. 
I could cite you to many other errors made 
by the same man. Now we willtake that 
most noted Western grower and veteran 
and note some of his mistakes. I think 
I see one now right before me in this last 
March number of the Strawberry Cultur- 
ist, where he recommends the cutting off ‘of 
the leaves as soon as the fruit is gathered, 
stir them up with the mulch when dried 
and burn the bed over. He winds up by 
saying that, “If these directions are fol- 
lowed, there will hardly be & failure in 
twenty years.” Now if my experience 
speaks for anything, I should say that the 
chances for failure were twenty to one. 
I have followed those directions, or simi- 
lar ones, many times; sometimes when all 
conditions seemed the most favorable for 
success, but have neyer been able yet to 
meet with it, or to find anybody about here 
who have. _ I think thé majority of ad- 
vanced growers of this day will agree with 
me when I say that ‘such advice is not 
practical for these times. Some of his 
other mistakes will be referred to in a 
general way further along. Now I wish 
to say with all truth and sincerity, that I 
am willing to admit that these men have 
probably forgotten more than I ever ex- 
pect to know about the culture of the 
strawberry, and I do not make these 
crude criticisms with the intention of be- 
littling their well deserved renown, or to 
censure their motives, but simply as an 
illustration of the truth of the old 
proverbs, “That the best of people some- 
times make mistakes,” and “That no one 
person is capable of knowing it all.” The 
moral is this: Carefully and thoughtfully 
consider all advice, no matter from what 
noc it comes, before deciding to fol- 
ow it. 


Apparently by far the greatest struggle 
for advancement has been along the line 
of trying to produce new and better va- 
rieties. Thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in printers’ ink and 
postage stamps to inform the people of 
the country where they might find these 
improved and better new varieties; thou- 
sands upon thousands, possibly million 
upon million, of dollars. not to say any- 
thing about the valuable time, aggregating 
into many years, have been spent by the 
people in the purchase of these novelties, 
only to find their highest hopes doomed 
to disappointment and their confidence 
shaken. Mr. Jacob Biggle, in his ‘Berry 
Book,” published in 1894, in summing up 
the replies from thirty berry experts, wide- 
ly scattered over the country, to his re- 
quest for the naming of the five best va- 
rieties for market,,in that same year, 
found that the Bubach .was four votes 
ahead of any other, variety, followed by 
Warfield and Haverland.. I do. not know 
the exact date of the introduction of 
these varieties. Ido, not know, but I 
think the Bnbach will go. back further 
than a dozen years,, while the other two 
named at least ten years... 'The way that 
I look at it now is that there are only two 
varieties of recent introdretion that have 
not been thoroughly, tested, which stands 
any. show of winning thé laurels away 
from the Bubach; and those two are the 
Glen Mary and Clyde, with chances twen- 
ty to one against them. There have been 
some varieties introduced within eight 
years that are really desirable acquisitions, 


CONTINUED IN NEXT ISSUE, 





Gooseberry Culture 





I have been growing gooseberries for sev- 
eral years, with a marked degree of suc- 
cess, and I find them to be a profitable 
crop to raise. In general the gooseberry 
has been a neglected fruit, but within the 
past two or three years it has received 
much more attention than has previously 
been accorded it. Taking the fruit in its 
green state, it is the very earliest of any 
we may have from our home garden, and 
for this reason only, should be much more 
widely grown than it is. The demand is 
increasing in the city markets, especially 
for the large varieties. As a rule, the in- 
structions applying to gooseberry culture, 
given in books and nurserymen’s cata- 
logues are to be followed the same as for 
currants. My experience in growing them, 
however, teaches me that they should be 
trained with a more open head than the 
currants, in order to prevent mildew, other- 
wise the rules applicable to pruning, are 
the same as those which apply to the cur- 
rant. 
The fruit is produced on the short spurs, 
on the two and three-yeaf-old wood. I 
prune in February or March cutting off 
most of the side shoots that appear in the 
previous summer. Close pruning will in- 
crease their productiveness and towara 
making them longer lived. Do not prune 
in summer, except to take out weak shoots, 
o: to check too much growth of a particu- 
lar branch that is drawing too heavily upon 
the strength of the plant. 

Plant in good, rich, rather moist soil in 
an open airy location. They may be 
planted either in the spring or fall. I have 
had the best success with fall planting. If 
planted in the spring, tt should be done as 
soon as the ground cam be worked, as the 
buds start very early. @utting should be 
made in the. fall after the leaves have 
fallen. Gooseberries should, like all other 
fruits, be thoroughly cultivated and hoed, 
the object being to stimulaté @ good growth 
in the early part of the mn. Keep 
them entirely free from weeds. 

The gooseberry is a gross feeder, and 
will respond readily to a liberal cupily of 
unleached hard wood-ashes and well rowed, 
manure. These may be applied during th 
latter part of winter or in the early spring, 
and if they can be. worked into the soil 
around the hill or bush, so much the better. 
If the above instructions are closely fol- 
lowed, and the worms are kept off, which 
may be eakily done by thé use of white 
hellebore, the crop will be a paying one.— 
Strawberry Culturist: 





The peach blossom indicates submis- 
sion, though why nobody has been able to 
guess. 4 





$5,242.50 Given Away. 


In order to secure subscribers the publishers 
of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, 
22-24-26. North William street, New York City, 
distribute 1,000. prizes aggregating 


242,50. 
‘ prizes include a beautiful rosewood Wing 
, sets of the Century, Standard and Web- 


Bubach plants. He sent back word advising: 
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‘year in the fall and set in the spring be- 


‘New Gospel of Soll Culture. 





In lieu of the old style of, ploughing, 
planting and cultivating. as our fathers 
did without a thought other than that 
nature or kind Providence would do the 
rest, we have the new method, where all 
work is done for the sole purpose of get- 
ting the soil into certain mechanical con-~ 
dition for the purpose of securing certain 
results which are necessary for the healthy 
and continuous growth of the plant. The 
following comparisons may be well made: 
The old way is to plow about four inches, 


view, it is to get what they term a good 
seed bed with scarcely,.a.thought of the 
roots, supposing, however, that it wants 
loose soil so the roots can grow easily. 
The new plan:. First disk or otherwise’ 
pulverize the top three or four inches; then 
plough eight inches deep, turning it bot- 
tom up, thus placing the pulverized top 
four inches with its stubble or manure at 
the bottom; then use what is known as 
a sub-surface packer, which again pulver- 
izes and firms the lower four or five inches 
of the furrow. This pulverized and firmed 
condition of the bottom or lower portion 
of the furrow slice is very important, for 
by it more water is drawn there by its 
increased capillary attraction. By this in- 
crease of moisture and firmness of soil we 
have the most desirable condition for a 
prolific growth of rootlets or feeders from 
the lateral and main roots, a result never 
attained in: loose soil and a condition vital 
to a strong, healthy, fruitful plant. After 
the seed is put in, everything being sown 
or planted in rows far'‘enough apart to 
cultivate between the rows, then comes 
the second new feature, that of establish- 
ing the moisture line and maintaining the 
same throughout the growing season, a 
very important condition. This is ac- 
complished by running a fine tooth culti- 
vator through the entire cultivating season 
about two inches deep, cultivating often 
enough to keep this surface of two inches 
loose and dry, never running the cultivator 
deeper or shallower. Under this plan 
abundance of moisture will always be 
found up to the bottom of the loose or 
cultivated soil and known as the “moisture 
line.” Lateral roots will be found from 
one to one and a half inches below the 
moisture line in quite liberal numbers. Any 
deeper cultivation will destroy more or less 
of these lateral roots, and regardless of 
any ancient idea the destruction of any 
number of these roots decreases the crop 
yield. This moisture line plays an import- 
ant part in the third new feature, that of 
conducting the water from a rain of any 
magnitude down into the subsoil where it 
may be utilized by the plant later on. 


It is a well-known fact that a moist 
surface has no affinity for a dry surface. 
This any one has noticed who has watered 
plants in a garden where the surface soil 
was perfectly dry. One notices this when 
the water is first applied, for there is no 
percolation for a time and not until the 
air has been forced away from the dry 
surface by the weight of the water that 
molecule after molecule of water fastens 
itself to the dry surface of the particles 
of soil on down until the water has dis- 
appeared entirely and left nothing but 
traces of water on the surface of each little 
particle of soil, which is now enveloped in 
a thin film. Now apply a small quantity 
more on the surface and it almost immedi- 
ately disappears, because the second appli- 
eation finds an entire changed condition; 
instead of the repulsive, dry surface we 
have a moist surface of water above, so 
that the water not only runs down by its 
own weight or gravity, but is really at- 
tracted downward. Now note the condi- 
tion of the average field; it takes but a few 
days after an ordinary rain for the sun 
and wind to dry the soil to a depth of 
from six to eight inches, and it is not 
uncommon to find it dry twelve to fifteen 
inches. The same resistance to percolation 
exists all the way down. That is shown 
by the surface demonstration previously ' 
referred to. And the great advantage 
in our moisture line in taking water into 
the soil is found in the fact that only two 
inches of dry soil has to be moistened 
when the rain reaches moist soil and is rap- 
idly drawn down, while on the other 
field of ordinary tillage, dry to a depth of 
from six to twelve inches, and sometimes 
as many feet, before the water can per- 
colate more than three inches, the resist- 
ance is so great that, with a heavy rain, 
the surface becomes saturated or filled 
with water, and the water will then large- 
ly run off. If the rain is followed by a 
hot sun, the surface is soon dry, and what 
is soaked in is soon drawn up by the 
strong capillarity of the firm surface 
packed by the shower, and if unstirred for 
five or six days the whole shower will he 
lost by evaporation.—Professor H. W. 
Campbell, in Nebraska State Journal. 





Strawberry Gossip. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
At the March meeting of the Summit 
County Horticultural Society, L. B. Pierce 
suggested the planting of strawberries as 
early as possible with a view to getting 
a crop this year. Where planted early on 
good soil six or more fine berries could 
be grown from each plant, and allowing 
thirty per quart this would make 200 
quarts from a thousand plants, or over 
six bushels from an investment of $4 or 
less. It would not kill the plants, al- 
though it would impair their vigor some- 
what. However, most would pull through 
and produce a fine matted row of new 
runners for next year’s crop. 
He had oneshalf acre where the plants 
covered all the ground between the rows, 
and he proposed taking out paths of 16 
inches and resetting the plants carefully 
for fruiting in June. In this case he 
should set the beds with three rows in 
each four-foot bed and mulch with cut 
cornstalks. By cutting runners the plants 
could be made to make a nice growth for 
next year. The labor of setting would be 
more than setting young plants in July, 
and the percentage of loss would be very 
much less, the spring climate being so 
much more favorable for growth. A crop 
of even two bushels per 1,000 would pay 
the expense of moving, and anything more 
received would be profit. 
Mr. M. Crawford agreed with the sug- 
gestions, only he thought the getting of a 
crop this June would depend somewhat 
upon the skill used in setting, the charac- 
of the plants and the celerity with 
whith»they. were got Soup their old place 
of growth t P oo of the finest 
and largest berries he had evé@g,exhibited 
were grown upon plants moved tén weeks 
before they fruited.. The producing ‘of 
fruit the first season need. not kill or 
seriously injure the plant provided thé con- 
ditions were right. 


SETTING PLANTS IN UNPREPARED 
So, a Sh 


Commercial fruit growers are not given 
to fads, but the strawberry growers 
around Akron have what may be denom- 
inated one this spring, and that is the set- 
ting of plants without plowing. or cul- 
vating beforehand. 

The suecess of some who plowed each 





fore a team could be put upon the wet, 
sticky clay soil first called attention to 
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‘} the possibilities of this method, and a spe- 





then drag, and if there is any object in |}, 


little spot of ground where the plant is to 
stand. An iron haydle three or four feet 
long has a straight tined’ fork at the bot- 
tom with five tines The spread of tines 
is eight inches and four of the tines are 
five inches long while the center one 1S 
eight. The handl¢ has a loop at the top 
through which is/put an auger handle. 
This fork is thrugt into the ground and 
twisted around a ¢ouple of times thorough- 
ly looseniggg the goil five inches deep and 
eight inchés across. One hitherto very suc- 
.cessful grower is|putting in his whole crop 
of an acre in thig way upon millet stubble. 
Another will use potato ground, simply 
ooséHitigee. narrow strip for each row 

fexfront teeth of a Planet Jr. 
cultivator, It Has long been known that 
much stirring of the soil is injurious to 
the heaviest fruiting of a bearing bed, but 
the idea of letting the roots strike into 
hard soil is a new. one somewhat war- 
ranted by experiments in this country and 
England as detailed in a former communi+ 
cation. Of course, whatever the method 
of preparation of the plant bed, cultiva- 
tion is necessary to: kill weeds, .but this 
can be very shallow, and some are talking 
of discarding the usual form of cultivator 
and using something which will simply 
shave the ground an inch or.so below the 
surface, leaving the broken soil in a loose 
condition for a surface mulch without dis- 
turbing the great bulk of the soil. 

This method of preparation and after- 
management directly conflicts with the sys- 
tem of conserving the soil moisture by 
very deep plowing in the early spring so 
as to catch and hold the rains, and also 
with the theory that the best chemical 
action in the soil is stimulated by tillage, 
and the outcome will be watched with in- 
terest by berry growers. 


STRAWBERRIES IN THE LAWN. 


That strawberries will thrive and bear 
excellent crops of fruit without any very 
extensive area of loosened soil is not only 
indicated by the large crops which are 
sometimes gathered in matted rows the 
second year, but by instances of here and 
there growing them in the lawn. I know 
and frequently see three places in Akron 
where this is done. In two instances the 
lawn is continued back of the house at one 
side, and the strawberries are grown in 
spaces about a foot wide, in parallel rows 
cut in the grass, 

The berry plants stand in a single row 
in each space about a foot across and, of 
course, all runners are cut off. The soil 
is not rounded up as in geranium beds, 
but is about two inches below the sur- 
face. This favors the retention of moist- 
ure, and in one instance a mulch of rotten 
leaves is kept around the plants. In one 
case the beds are in a corner of the front 
lawn, and were the spaces cut in the 
form of a monogram or shield with bars 
and stars, it would be as proper and nearly 
as ornamental as a bed of alternanthera. 
Such strawberry beds look very neat and 
the plants seem to enjoy their position, 
holding their own as well gs if there was 
no boundary of grass. 4 









Culture of Corn. 





BY HENRY STEWART. 

Corn is especially a plant that needs the 
very best culture. It is a great feeder, 
serding its roots down deeply, and spread- 
ing them as well all over the surface of 
the ground where they can enjoy the heet 
of the sun, in a perfect mat of fibers. 
Necessarily this kind of plant must have 
the most thoroughly fitted soil or it can- 
not do this. And then the crop is cut 
down a half or more. (‘orn has yielded 
over a hundred bushels of grain to the acre 
when it has had the right culture. Some 
bcys in New Hampshire did this a few 
years ago when working for a prize of a 
hurdred dollars. And it is not a difficult 
thing to do either, for almost any farmer 
with the right kind of soil, and the right 
culture, given unsparingly, may get this 
yield in any fairly good season. 

Deep and even plowing is indispensable 
and the soil must have-plenty of food for 
the crop. Thorough pulverizing of the 
land, however, is of the most importance 
on account of the mode of growth of the 
surface roots above mentioned. These 
roots luxuriate in the sun’s warmth, and 
the moisture secured by the most thorough 
pulverizing of the soil. Then they make 
a complete mat of fibers for several feet, 
as far as the second row from the plant, 
interlacing all through the ground. To 
get this necessary fitness of the soil for 
this crop the very best harrow must be 
used to follow the very best plow. But 
the implement for the harrowing is of the 
first consideration, for the best work can- 
not be done without it. It must be con- 
structed in the right way, and so made 
as to not only fit the land for the seed, 
but, what is of especial importance, level 
it to enable the after cultivation to be done 
in the best manner. The skillful farmer 
is not now afraid to put the harrow on 
the young corn, once thought a certain de- 
struction to the crop, but in practice found 
to be the very thing most needful for the 
first cultivation to destroy the young weeds 
at the most effective time. Then the 
growth of the crop is hastened so much 
that it gets far ahead of the weeds, and 
the plow or the common cultivator will 
then work with far better effect than if 
the harrow had not been used. 

The “AOMB” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler does this work per- 
fectly, when the surface is leveled as it 
should be by the use of this implement 


right after the plowing. For then every 
slight hollow is filled and any ridges left 
by the plow are smoothed down’ 80 that at 
the next use of the same harrow it passes 
safely over the young’plants; a few may 

thE loose soil, but in a few 
merge from the mellow ground 
indegpew right on. To get the best effect 
n this way the driver does not ride as 
when at other work; but if necessary to 
get the right depth of working, a light 
weight is placed on a cradle under the seat 
of the. harrow to get the desired penetra- 
tion of the coulters. The first start thus 
given to the crop carries it along all 
through the season and ensures a full 
yield. 










Wanted Agents, 





Dealers, Farmers, 
. @50 Top Buggy $27. 

4 Pass. Top Surrey, $40 

$45 Road Bugsy, $20.25 

$21 Team Harness, $10.25 

“ $3.70 


eB. \ $8 Ba 
Bay of Factory. SaveMi Profit. Where we have noAgent 
. sun . Order quick. Catalogue free. 


Us. BUGGY & CART OO., J 26, Uincinnatl, Ohio. 






or others having 
spare time to take 
ordersfor Buggies 
Cartsand Harness 
at cut pric 













cial tool has been constructed to loosen the 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. ] 





ANEW TRIUMPH. 


The Dreaded Consumption 
Can be Cured. 





entist, Will Send to Sufferers, Three 
Free Bottles of His Newly Discov- 
ered Remedies to Cure Consump- 
tion and all Lung Troubles. 


Nothing could be fairer, more philan- 
thropie or carry more joy to the atilicted, 
than the generous offer of the honored 
and distinguished chemist, T. A. Slocum, 
M. C., of New York city. 

He has discovered a reliable and abso 
lute cure for consumption, and all! bron- 
chial, throat, lung and chest diseases, ca. 
tarrhal affections, general decline and 
weakness, loss of flesh and all conditions 
of wasting away; and to make its great 
merits known, will send three free bot. 
tles of his newly discovered remedies to 
any afflicted reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Already his “‘new scientific system of 
medicine’ has permanently cured thou- 
sands of apparently hopeless cases. 

The Doctor considers it not only his pro- 
fessional, but his religious duty—a duty 
which he owes to suffering humanity—to 
donate his infallible cure. 

He has proved the “dreaded consump 
tion” to be a curable disease beyond a 
doubt, in any climate, and has on file in 
his American and European laboratories 
thousands of “heartfelt testimonials of 
gratitude” from those benefited and cured, 
in all parts of the world. 

Catarrhal and pulmonary troubles lead 


to consumption, and consumption, unin- 
terrupted, means speedy and certain 
death. Don’t delay uniil it is too late 


Simply write T. A. Slocum, M. C., 98 
Pine street, New York, giving express and 
postoffice address, and the free medicine 
will be promptly sent. Please tell the 
Doctor you saw his offer in Green’s Fruit 
Grower and greatly oblige. 





Keenness in Discrimination, 





In the course of the preparation of these 
reports we are often confronted by an 
inability to decide between two products, 
which apparently possess equal Merits, 
and the only way in which we can dis- 
criminate is to submit the article in con- 
troversy to the most rigid practical tests 
and give our recommendation where the 
points or superiority preponderate, This 
was the case in consideration of the 
nursery stock, sold by the various firms, 
catering for public patronage. There are 
so many companies claiming to have the 
best nursery stock in the world that the 
person not informed on their respective 
merits would be puzzled to decide which 
was really the firm to deal with. It is for 
the benefit of those who have written to us 
for advice, and all to whom this journal 
comes as authority on all matters of trade 
that we have made a comprehensive 
examination of the different seeds, plants 
and trees advertised and find that the 
Green’s Nursery Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., is the firm we cam best indorse to 
our readers as selling none but reliable 
and tested stock. 

The day has come when fruit and 
vegetable raisers see that they can only 
succeed in the fierce competition of mode-:n 
life by using high grade stock. But 
where to obtain such has always been a dif- 
ficulty, as the farmer, as a rule is not in 
suitable position to obtain the necessary 
information. Wor these reasons we are 
glad to have the opportunity to let our 
readers know of a firm that ~am be relied 
on to supply them with exactly what they, 
need. 

Some firms gain recognition and popu- 
larity from force of inherent worth and thiy 
unquestionably is one of,such. Where- 
ever its nursery stock has been used it has 
gained golden opinions and»received en- 
thusiastic praise from a. class of people 
little given to vaunting the virtues of any 
firm. In fact, a stronger evidence of cf- 
ficiency and worth could not be required 
than the volumes of spontaneous testimont- 
als gladly tendered by those of intelligence 
and hichest standing. If the seeds, trees 
and plants from this nursery were found 
on every farm in the United States, the 
products of American farmers would be 
raised to a higher plane.—Chicago Reviews 





It has been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that Catarrhal Deafness can be and is he 
ing permanently cured by the use of the 
new discovery and invention, known a8 
Aerial Medication. This treatment is 
based on purely scientific principles and 
has received the highest endorsement from 
the medical profession, and is being used 
with phenomenal success both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Those of our readers 
who know persons afflicted with deafness, 
are requested to send the names and ade 
dresses of such persons to Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Cincinnati, O., a reputable physi- 
cian of the highest professional and moral 
standing, who is for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the treatment, sending full par- 
ticulars and medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. 
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BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 

- Send youraddress with 2cstamp for Illus. 
Catalog. giving full description of Single 
and Double Custom Hand-Made Oak 
Leather Harness. Sold direct to const 
mer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 








"o.. No. 14 Church St.. Owego, N. ¥ 








Fruit Trees at Cut Prices. 





The American Cultivator, Boston, Mess» 
speaks of us as follows: 

“When a first-class, reliable and well- 
known nursery concern like Green’s Nurs 
ery Company, of Rochester, N. Y., makes 
the announcement in our paper that they 
have a surplus stock of standard pear trees 
for sale at $7 to $10 per 100, and of plum 
trees on plum roots at $7 to $10 per 100, 
according to size, our readers may be aS” 
sured it is time to buy. Mr. Charles 4 
Green stands in the front rank of Amer 
can nurserymen. He has a stock of fruit 
trees unexcelled by any. He will sell his 
surplus stock at a bargain. Make up your 
list and write Green’s Nursery Compa! 
at once for price. You will never have a 
better chance to buy such fruit trees. bee 
should secure a copy of their illustrat 
and comprehensive catalogue worth a = 
lar to any farmer or gardener, but whic 
will be sent free by mail to any of “ 
readers who may apply to the firm 3% © 
Rochester, N. ¥. 









T: A. Slocum, the Great Chemist and Sc. | 
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In the spring when the gree! 


the trees, : 
And the sun comes out and 
And yer boots pulls on with 
squeeze, 


And you think of your bare! 


"4 you ort to work and yo 
bah er fb and yer wife agres 
It’s time to spade up the gar 

When the green gits back in 

Well, work is the best of mi} 

When the green, you know, 

the trees. 


When the green gits back in 
bees , ‘ ; 
Is a buzzin’ aroun’ agin, © 
In that kind of a lazy ‘“‘go-as 
Old gate they hum roun’ in 


When the ground’s all bald ¥ 
rick stood, : ; 
And the crick’s riz, and the 
Coaxes the bloom in the old do 
And the green gits back in 


I like, as I say, in sich scen 
The time when the green ¢! 


trees. 


When the whole 
ys lled out and gone 
Il pulle ar gone, 
and page it thaws and bee 
And the sweat it starts 01 
A feller’s forred, a git in £0 | 
At the old spring on his kner 
I kind o’ like, jes a loaferir 
When the green gits back i 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun as 
When the green, you know 


ees. 
the tr —James Whit 


tail-feathe 





Maintaining Good | 





It is not often that men 
think of health as being a | 
tion. Yet so inseparable is 
being from the mind and 
this life, that the possibili’ 
plishing good is immeasura| 
if the desire for this is acco 
a sound, healthful body. I 
ing a wrong and inviting ; 
gers to give due care to 0 
is a duty that cannot be om 
incurring just penalties fron 
ture, whose laws are violat 
bound to make in every pos 
most of life. If we cut | 
neglect of the plain laws of 
constructive suicide as truly 
rectly shortened life by vio 

This has not always beer 
of the religious world. So Ia 
of human sinning is due t 
fleshly appetites and passions 
of the early religions the ide. 

weaken 










seemed to be made inevitably 
tewards reformation. Yet 

always failed. The sin to he d 
first in thought and will bef: 
in act. As bodily powers de: 
does will power in like or 21 
Irstead of making men and 
br weakening their appetite 
health, they should rather 

ered bodily, knowing that th 
in equally strengthening tl 

required to resist temptatioi 
cation which strengthens and 
around manhood and woman 
ter safeguard against the evil 
than the policy of dwarfing 
ening bodily powers so as to 
tation. 

Man ought to be, as an ani 
ly perfect as he can becor 
the foundation on which ma: 
be built intellectual power 









































ligious development. Power 
is itself a good. It is recog 
that doubtless creates that 1 
miration even for the pugi 





























fone through a course of bh 
required to fit him for his c 
only pity is that all this trai 
ho better uses than that to wi 
ually put. But these pugilists 
understand the importance a 
of keeping’ their appetites 

under elése ‘eontrol if they wi 
any chance of success. Tt } 
Sary nor advisable for ordins 
£0 through the severe training 
quired in preparation for a } 
test. A half hour’s exercis 
dumb bells, continuing until 
has started, and then the ti 
bing of the body with a coar: 
better secure good health, w 
Prolonged to old age, than 

vere training to which the 

Jects himself. The trouble y 
tremely violent exercise is th 
erally only partial, and devel 
unequally and to an extent 1 
Pessible to ‘continue through 
thus that spasmodic exercise 
Jury by creating larger deman 


to the muscles than the ston 
to supply. The great advan 
daily dry bath to health is tl 
cles of the stomach are more 


theroughly exercised in this \ 
Any other exercise that can be 

The maintenance of good he 
largely dependent on keeping 
ate, equable spirit, free fr 
-phad Or spasms of anger an 
1s this that is more often ti 
nee ns life long as well as 
bet by no means implies t! 
Shall lose their interest in life. ' 
5 hee feel that they havi 
eae qs Ww ithout this life 
Seine Mae desirable and wor 
coring ery often in this’ fre 
att = care which old age br 
ne insight is made clearer { 

€n youth and: good health 


odily powers at their best. 
Cultivator. 





Diphtheria in Cold ay 
Countries. 


hoe Scheliong, of Konigsbey 
ently published a valuable m 
ehow’s Archiy on “Diphth 
han : He admits the cor 
PE eta saying, that the 
ate ton is to be seen in all s¢ 
te m all climates. He show: 
dietan Opinion is correct as fd 
but : ution of the malady is 
is. S otherwise misleading. 
bine fact, very unusual in af 
try, and wher it occurs if 











encradic and always mild. Sct 
e refully investigated the saj 
, Orde o low-lying, malarious 





